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A JOURNEY IN NORTHERN RUSSIA. 


BY DAVID RODEN BUXTON. 


I LEFT England in July 1932, 
with little knowledge of the 
changed Russia that would 
confront me. Other work had 
prevented my studying the 
subject, and no one had en- 
lightened me. Shortly before 
leaving England I had heard 
the then Soviet Ambassador 
observe at a lunch party, “It 
cannot be pleasant for foreigners 
to travel in a country under- 
going a five-year plan.” His 
remark was brushed aside. 
Some weeks later I realised 
how much it meant. 

In 1928 I had made a long 
journey in Central and North- 
West Russia, the Volga region 
and parts of the Ukraine, 
photographing the medieval 
architecture of these parts. 
The first motive of my last 
journey was the same, and my 
Special objectives were the 


architectures of the extreme 
ends of the Soviet Union in 
Europe: that of the forests 
round the White Sea and the 
great northern rivers; and 
that of Transcaucasia. Archi- 
tecture decided every detail of 
my routes. But this pursuit 
incidentally brought me to 
many an interesting spot, in- 
structive in other ways, and 
led to contacts with people of 
all sorts and conditions ; more- 
over, it dragged me constantly 
into the country, in spite of all 
obstacles, for the objects of my 
quest are almost confined to 
villages, many of them remote 
and obscure and difficult of 
access. Travelling thus, many 
observations were forced upon 
me, and some of these I shall 
record here with little com- 
ment, drawing no conclusions 
and stating no opinions. 


I, THE GREAT LAKES, 


Leningrad was hot and un- 
pleasant at the beginning of 
August 1932. I was glad to 
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leave early one morning in a 

river and lake steamer bound 

for Lake Onyega. We passed 
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up the Nyeva, the great stream 
flowing from Europe’s largest 
lake through Leningrad to the 
sea. On an island, just where 
this stream leaves Ladoga, 
stands Schliisselburg, historic 
fortress and prison. It was 
this fortress that Peter the 
Great first seized from the 
Swedes before clearing the way 
for the foundation of St Peters- 
burg. We passed the island 
and entered the vast expanse 
of Ladoga, which reflected the 
blue of a cloudless sky and 
was still as a pond, cool and 
inviting. 

A gun-shot sounded from the 
fortress wall, horribly jarring 
in the stillness. Shortly there 
came two more in quick suc- 
cession. The captain, obvi- 
ously annoyed, reversed the 
engines. I realised that several 
pairs of eyes were fixed on 
myself, and that what drew 
their attention was a pair of 
field-glasses, which I had un- 
wisely withdrawn from their 
case. I felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable until our recall was 
otherwise explained. It ap- 
peared that Schliisselburg is a 
‘frontier station,’ because the 
Finnish boundary runs across 
Lake Ladoga. Every ship pass- 
ing out into the lake must 
calry a permit, and this must 
be communicated to the guards 
at the fortress. Through some 
mistake the proper message 
had not reached them, and our 
steamer was stopped. 

About eight hours’ steaming, 
mostly out of sight of land, 
took us across the great lake, 
and late at night we entered 
the River Svir, connecting Lake 
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Onyega to Ladoga. It is g 
big stream, and an ancient 
highway by which traders and 
colonists from Novgorod, some 
800 years ago, first penetrated 
these northern regions. Since 
the opening of the Murman 
railway much traffic has been 
diverted from this route, but 
it is still important, especially 
for the floating of timber. 

This voyage offered a fore- 
taste of what travelling was 
to be further north. I had 
bought a third class ticket some 
days before. But arriving on 
board the steamer, I found all 
berths already occupied, as 
well as most of the floor space 
inside and all the best spots 
on deck, by drowsy beings who 
had evidently spent the night 
there. I established myself in 
@ corner on deck, the most 
favourable to be found, close 
by a Gypsy mother with her 
babies entangled in a heap of 
filthy and brightly coloured 
rags. She kept a supply of 
some tea substitute tied up in 
the corner of her shawl. 

My first night was spent on 
deck, but next day a friendly 
officer invited me to sleep in 
the deck-house, where, at in- 
tervals during the night, he 
came to make entries in the 
log. The third evening the 
deck-house was occupied by 
others, and again I spent the 
night outside. 

In the course of the second 
day on board, I was approached 
by an amiable young lady from 
the second class, who wished 
to borrow a map. This open- 
ing led to a close friendship 
with her and her companion, 
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a young and charming actress. 
The former was an ‘aspirant ’ 
in the world of radiological 
chemistry—that is to say, a 
post-graduate worker, not yet 
promoted to a permanent post 
in some State institute of re- 
search. They were taking their 
annual holiday, and making 
full use of it. After we parted 
they travelled as far as Mur- 
mansk on the Arctic coast 
before returning to Leningrad. 
With the open-armed hospi- 
tality which is traditional in 
Russia, they insisted on sharing 
with me their stock of food, 
which indeed was large and 
varied by present Russian stan- 
dards, however scanty by ours. 
In a little cabin reserved for 
ladies, where, however, my 
intrusion was most amiably 
tolerated, we fed regularly on 
black bread, little cucumbers, 
eggs, curds (always described 
as ‘cheese’ in these times of 
scarcity), and a sort of watery 
jam, following in any order on 
a soup provided by the steamer. 
Very welcome were these meals. 
I had left Leningrad with the 
idea that at every stopping- 
place peasants would bring all 
kinds of food for sale, that 
plenty would be available on 
the boat itself, and that at 
any town one could walk into 
a@ shop or market and buy 
bread, at least, at prices that 
could be paid. No one had 
yet disabused me of these 
notions, which were simply a 
memory of 1927 and 1928, 
when all ordinary goods could 
be had for ordinary prices. The 
change since then was indeed 
surprising, at firstsightshocking, 


‘ Aspirants’ and actors are 
among the most privileged 
members of Soviet society to- 
day. My two friends had little 
to complain of on their own 
account, though they were well 
aware of the hardships which 
most of the population are 
now undergoing. The actress 
gave me enthusiastic accounts 
of her ample and comfortable 
accommodation in Leningrad, 
and pressed me to stay with 
her there at any time. 

On the third day of our 
voyage, after a night’s steaming 
up the west coast of Lake 
Onyega, we picked up, at a 
small place near some granite 
quarries, a Canadian engineer 
employed there. With his 
Karelian wife he was taking 
his small son, who had fallen 
sick, to a hospital at Petroza- 
vodsk. The boy had his mouth 
and jaws most distressingly 
swollen, and his condition was 
evidently due to wrong feed- 
ing. The engineer at his 
station could get neither fruit 
nor vegetables of any sort, and 
little milk, so that this un- 
fortunate child was fed mainly 
on bread, sweets and tinned 
foods. The family lived in a 
bug-infested log hut. In spite 
of disadvantages, this engineer 
was a strong Communist, find- 
ing satisfaction in the thought 
that he was helping to build a 
Socialist society. He had no 
intention of leaving. 

The engineer told me that 
he or his workmen could take 
a day off whenever they pleased 
and lost nothing but the day’s 
pay. The demand for labour 
was such that the authorities 
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could not afford to dismiss 
anyone—the very reverse of 
the unemployment situation in 
almost every other country in 
the world. 

Most of the workers at the 
quarries were paid for piece- 
work, a system now being 
applied all over the Union, 
where the impersonal motive 
of State service seems to have 
failed. Some of the quickest 
and most highly skilled workers 
could make enormous incomes 
in this way. I was beginning 
to learn, however, that the 
possession of large numbers of 
roubles is not necessarily much 
advantage to the owner. He 
cannot get rid of them. The 
shops are practically empty, 
and so are the markets, where 
they exist. Almost the only 
outlet is travel. I learnt that 
a standard form of amusement 
for the quarry men was a 
voyage in the first class of one 
of these lake steamers, a voyage 
costing them, according to the 
exchange rate, five or six Eng- 
lish pounds—no more, indeed, 
than a kilogramme of butter 
or sugar on the open market. 

But again, the fact was 
pressing itself upon me that 
the exchange rate has no rela- 
tion whatever to the actual 
relative values of Russian and 
foreign moneys. The Russian 
currency is inflated, so that 
the value of the rouble has 
dropped. But its value does 
not depend simply on the 
object to be bought. It de- 
pends also on where the pur- 
chaser is privileged to buy. 
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On the open market, rouble 
have dropped to about one. 
twentieth or one-thirtieth of 
their former value, according 
to the product considered; 
butter and sugar are the most 
costly of all, and are com- 
monly quite unavailable, 
Ticket-holders can make much 
better use of their roubles in 
the co-operative shops, but 
little besides bread is usually 
to be had there. In terms of 
railway and steamer fares, the 
rouble is far more valuable, 
and travel is therefore extra- 
ordinarily cheap, compared 
with food. With the fall in 
value of the rouble wages have 
increased, though not in pro- 
portion. So market prices are 
excessive to Russians, though 
far worse to the foreigner who 
has changed his money at the 
official rate of exchange. 

A reflection about privilege, 
and the new form it now takes 
in Russia, was gradually 
brought home to me in the 
course of my journey. Wealth 
has long ceased to bring kudos 
to its owner, a8 happens with 
us; on the contrary, it has 
become a danger, and even 
draws the contempt and de 
rision of the proletariat, among 
whom poverty appears as an 
advantage, if not a virtue. 
Now, however, money in itself 
has lost its value, and privilege 
consists, not in having more 
money than others, but im 
having the right to use it in 4 
particular way. This applies 
not only to food, but to travel. 
Most Russians are willing and 





1 In these respects the situation seems already to have changed. 
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eager to book tickets in advance 
to avoid queues, and many 
would pay anything to travel 
‘soft.’ But money cannot pro- 
cure these advantages, which 
are reserved for the highly 
privileged alone. 

We arrived at Petrozavodsk, 
capital of the Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republic of 
Karelia. Here, as at many 
other important piers about 
the lakes, an imposing new 
wooden building for the har- 
pour authorities had lately been 
erected. From the steamer 
the view in all directions was 
of yellow wooden buildings 
and vast heaps of yellow sawn 
wood, among which trans- 
porters of the latest design ran 
smoothly to and fro with an 
air of high efficiency. Since 
the Revolution, the timber in- 
dustry of Karelia has been 
enormously developed, and 
Petrozavodsk is the chief centre. 
From here great rafts of logs, 
and barges full of sawn wood, 
are drawn by tugs through the 
lakes and rivers to Lenin- 
grad. 

The steamer left again for 
the northern end of the lake. 
I was going as far as Kizhi, a 
village on an island in the 
middle of the lake with inter- 
esting wooden churches. On 


board were a number of 


Canadian Finns, who had re- 
turned to their native country 
since the Revolution and were 
settling down quite happily 
under the new régime. There 
are many such in Karelia, 
where more English is heard 
spoken than in any other part 
of the Union. 
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AS we came among the 
wooded islands of the mid-lake 
archipelago the sun was set- 
ting, leaving us in a confusing 
maze of land and water with 
scarcely a beacon or a land- 
mark to guide us. At last the 
engines were stopped, and an 
animated discussion sprang up 
among the officers—in which 
crew and passengers freely 
joined—as to where next to 
steer, or whether to wait until 
morning. At last they de- 
cided to go on, and well after 
midnight we arrived at Kizhi. 

A large crowd of peasants 
had been waiting there for 
some hours. I landed, and 
waited a few minutes for the 
steamer to leave and excite- 
ment to subside. I made 
random inquiries about accom- 
modation. Quickly a crowd 
collected about me. They were 
a friendly lot, ready to make 
suggestions. One recom- 
mended applying to the kolkhoz 
(collective farm). However, 
eventually an old and patri- 
archal peasant, with flowing 
beard, led me away. With 
several members of his family 
we walked in single file along 
@ narrow path through fields ; 
we seemed to be leaving the 
few dwellings that surround 
the landing-stage. To my 
surprise, we came down again 
to the water and embarked 
in a small rowing boat. Two 
sturdy daughters of the house 
took the oars, and in about a 
quarter of an hour we crossed 
the strait between one island 
and another. A few steps 
above the landing-place was a 
large and substantial izba 
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(peasant’s log house), the home 
of this family. 

The izba was typical of the 
district (which is a prosperous 
one), and much larger than 
those I had known in the 
province of Yaroslavl, a com- 
paratively poor and _ infertile 
area. At the top of a covered 
outside stairway was a low 
door, and above it the neglected 
remnant of a carved wooden 
cross. We entered a large 
living-room with very low ceil- 
ing, from the beams of which 
hung various household uten- 
sils. One corner of this room 
was filled by the gigantic brick 
stove. A sort of bench ran 
right round the wall, and scat- 
tered about were substantial 
tables and chairs. A daughter 
produced bread and sour milk, 
and a bow! of soup out of the 
oven, from which we all scooped 
mouthfuls with wooden spoons. 
I soon felt at home among these 
hospitable people, for I had 
spent some weeks with just 
such a family in 1928. Some 
bedding was put down for me 
in another room, and at about 
two in the morning we settled 
down to sleep. 

Next day I explored the 
neighbourhood, which is very 
beautiful, suggesting an ordi- 
nary landscape of i partly 
wooded hills and valleys which 
the water has flooded, so as to 
form an irregular system of 
islands and channels. I noticed 
at once the outward and visible 
signs of collectivisation in agri- 
culture. Over large areas 
stretched great fields of single 
crops belonging to the collec- 
. tive farm ; the long and narrow 


parti-coloured strips of indi- 
vidual farmers, once the most 
characteristic and universal 
feature of the Russian land- 
scape, were disappearing. The 
kolkhoz of Kizhi was not, how- 
ever, brilliantly successful. It 
was only two years old, and 
some of the members seemed 
half-hearted. Such were the 
daughters of the household I 
stayed with. They went off to 
the fields in parties, singing 
songs together, and happy 
enough to all appearances. But 
they could not claim that their 
land was much more productive 
than before ; this, indeed, was 
not surprising, for they had as 
yet practically no agricultural 
machinery. 

The old father had refused 
to join the kolkhoz. He was 
one of those psychologically 
incapable of giving up his in- 
dividual freedom and taking 
part in collective efforts. By 
nature a patriarch, who in his 
time had probably been a hard- 
working and successful indi- 
vidualist, he was lucky, I 
thought, to have escaped ‘ de- 
koulakization.’ The old man 
spent most of his time fishing. 
When at home he usually slept, 
or sat on the bench mechanic- 
ally swinging his baby grand- 
child, whose cradle was hung 
from the ceiling. 

I left early one morning to 
catch the steamer on its return 
voyage from the end of the 
lake. My two friends were 
still on board. At Petroza- 


vodsk we made our way to the 
baza or ‘base’ of the Prole- 
tarian Tourist Society. It had 
large dormitories, crowded with 
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peds, and at night there emerged 
from crevices in the walls bed- 
pugs in numbers staggering to 
the imagination. 

A happier memory of Petro- 
zavodsk concerns the young 
son of the manager of this 
baza, a boy of about ten and 
a splendid product of Com- 
munist education. Precocious 
and intelligent, like many of 
his generation in Russia, he 
did much of the business of the 
baza himself, registering visitors 
and recording various particu- 
lars in the book provided. And 
all the time he kept up a flow 
of witty remarks which put 
every comer into the best 
humour immediately on arrival. 
At other times he busied him- 
self with the affairs of lodgers 
most helpfully and obligingly, 
and in spite of general favour 
and popularity had no trace 
of the self-satisfaction and bom- 
bast that often spoil a too 
successful child. 

The market of Petrozavodsk 
was a dismal scene, with no 
trace of the animation one 
associates with markets the 
world over. A few sullen 
women stood behind the almost 
empty tables. They had prac- 
tically nothing to sell. They 
named a price for their miser- 
able wares shortly, and refused 
to discuss it. We asked the 
price of a tiny glass of Russian 
butter. ‘‘Seven roubles.” ? 
Here, as at many other places, 
especially in remote parts, the 
peasants had evidently not yet 
reaccustomed themselves to 
markets, and were reluctant 


to bring goods for sale; mar- 
kets had been forbidden up to 
some date early in 1932, but 
had since been officially re- 
sumed and encouraged. In 
any case, roubles are of little 
value to the peasants, and 
direct barter of goods prevails 
everywhere. There was no 
bread in the market. In a 
number of co-operatives I at- 
tempted to buy some, without 
success; only ticket - holders 
could get any. Eventually I 
found that Petrozavodsk had 
a ‘ Torgsin’’ shop, where many 
goods, unavailable elsewhere, 
could be had for foreign money. 
Neither was there bread here, 
or anything to take its place. 
So I left Petrozavodsk some- 
what ill supplied, and for some 
time afterwards depended 
for food mainly on the gener- 
osity of fellow-travellers, which 
never failed me. I went on 
to Kivatch, a small village 
with. a gigantic new paper- 
making plant, near which, 
charmingly placed on the shore 
of Lake Onyega, is the old 
wooden church which I had 
come to see. Intending to 
leave for Kyem, on the White 
Sea, next morning, I spent the 
night in the little waiting-room 
at the station. In the morning 
a small queue (for this was only 
a village) collected at the book- 
ing-office window (or kassa). 
The daily express train, bound 
for Murmansk on the Arctic 
coast, thundered into the sta- 
tion, and only then did the 
window open. Two tickets 
were sold, and then, abruptly, 





1 £1 by the official exchange rate. 
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the window was slammed in 
my face, for I was next in the 
line. I looked out through the 
door, and there was the train 
moving gently out of the station. 

Such are the difficulties of 
travel on the Murman line. 
The terrible overcrowding is 
due partly to great industrial 
developments beyond the Arctic 
Circle, partly to the relative 
cheapness of travel and the 
difficulty of spending money 
in other ways. But it is also 
@ sign of awakening of the 
population at large, which is 
moving as it has never moved 
before. Many workers spend 
their holidays travelling enor- 
mous distances, either to see 
relatives or simply to see their 
country. Some are allowed 
free travel tickets, which they 
receive out of turn at the 
booking offices. Thus, although 
there are more trains than ever, 
the demand is by no means 
satisfied. . 

In a local train, later in the 
day, I travelled as far as 
Medvyezhaya Gora (‘Bear 
Mountain ’), at the northern 
end of Lake Onyega. It is a 
new wooden town, growing up 
like a mushroom round saw- 
mills. As in all such towns, 
the growth of factories and 
buildings generally has far out- 
stripped the development of 
roads or public services of any 
kind. In the centre, indeed, 
the streets were paved with 
sawdust, and raised footways 
of planks enabled one to walk 
clear of the slush. Elsewhere 
the houses rose from a sea of 
mud, on foundations none too 
stable. Questions of sanita- 
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tion and the disposal of refuge 
had apparently not yet been 
approached. 

My business here was rather 
to procure a ticket than to 
explore the surroundings. After 
@ night on the concrete floor 
of the waiting-room, I took 
my place early in a queue 
assembling some hours before 
the train was due. As the 
time approached, it was an- 
nounced that our train would 
be three hours late. As is the 
custom on such occasions, a 
list was made out of the queue 
as it stood, and we dispersed 
for a time, leaving the list 
attached to the window. 

Returning in due course, 
furious disputes arose between 
the original queuers and a 
crowd of new-comers asserting, 
as usual, that the list was 
invalid. About half of this 
crowd claimed, in any case, the 
right to receive tickets out of 
turn. As always happens in 
such a case, the nett result was 
not a queue, but a disorderly 
crowd struggling and shouting 
round the kassa. The fittest 
survive. Shortly before the 
train was due the window 
opened, and the crowd surged 
towards it, regardless of any 
order there had been. Three 
tickets were sold, and the 
window shut with a slam. 

Beginning to despair of com- 
pleting my journey at all, | 
appealed to the young woman 
in the booking office, repre- 
senting myself as a foreigner, 
with no time to waste. “Go 
and stand in the queue,” she 
said impatiently. She was 
much overwrought, like most 
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pooking clerks in Russia, con- 
stantly besieged as they are 
by angry travellers who have 
failed to secure tickets. There 
was another train in the day, 
and after several more hours 
and a fierce struggle in the 
queue, I bore my ticket trium- 
phantly away. 

I entrained for Kyem, a 
twelve - hour journey to the 
north. For companions I had 
a Communist youth and his 
elderly mother, a pleasant pair 
who, finding out my difficulties, 
presented me with a valuable 
lump of black bread. There 
is no scarcity of generous people 
in Russia, but often they have 
little or nothing to give. 

At one of the stations where 
perforce I had spent the night, 
two benefactors came my way. 
One was @ workman, some- 
what the worse (or perhaps the 
better?) for an overdose of 
vodka. He offered me a frag- 
ment of bread straight from 
his pocket, which, as he ex- 
plained at some length, was 
perfectly clean. However that 
may have been, I was very 
glad at the time to accept his 
gift and devour it. Another 
friendly fellow-traveller was a 
hairdresser by trade. Prob- 
ably horrified by the state of 
my coiffure, he pressed upon 
me a bottle of hair oil, which 
I accepted with as good a 
grace as I could summon up. 
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My companions on the train 
made just such conversation, 
asking the same questions and 
making the same assertions as 
did all people that I met in 
similar circumstances. We be- 
gan with the general state of 
Russia—the shortage of goods, 
the difficulties of travel, over- 
crowding of accommodation, 
&c. The Communist youth 
hastened to explain (what, of 
course, I knew well already) 
that all these things were a 
by-product of the five-year 
plan, that at the moment all 
was being, and had to be, 
sacrificed to industrialisation ; 
all goods exported and ex- 
changed for industrial equip- 
ment. The hardships of the 
population would not last long. 
In a few years they would 
have everything in plenty. 
Already the second five-year 
plan was about to begin, and 
in it a large increase in con- 
sumption was provided for. 
The first five-year plan had 
been more than fulfilled in less 
than five years; perhaps the 
second would also exceed ex- 
pectations. The usual question 
arose: In how many years 
would they be living really 
well, better than ever be- 
fore? “In five or six years,” 
said the Communist boy. 
“More like fifty years,” re- 
marked his old mother, rather 
sadly. 


Il. THE WHITE SEA. 


Only one distant glimpse of 
the White Sea could be caught 
on the way to Kyem, and the 
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little town itself lies at some 

distance from it, on either side 

of a small river, and connected 
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to the harbour by some thirteen 
miles of railway. When the 
train drew into Kyem station 
in the late evening of 16th 
August it was already dark, 
and the heat and stuffiness of 
the carriage had reduced me 
to drowsiness. As happens 
often on such journeys, the 
idea of rousing oneself to 
activity, and the prospect of 
all the difficulties involved in 
settling down in a new place, 
were disagreeable in the ex- 
treme. But once outside the 
train, the cold night air quickly 
awoke and refreshed me. It 
was a cool night and the sky 
clear and starry. Being told, 
quite falsely, that the town 
was close by, I started to walk 
with my baggage in the direc- 
tion indicated. I soon came 
to a long empty stretch of 
cobbled road leading away as 
far a8 one could see. Inquiring 
again, I learnt that the town 
was two miles away. I was 
not alone, for a group of sol- 
diers, new to the place, and 
even more overloaded than I 
was, were making their way in 
the same direction. 

At last I came to the so- 
called hotel of Kyem, a large 
wooden building with broad 
and smelly passages. I was 
given a koika (‘berth’) in a 
room with several other people. 
There were a few private rooms, 
but at prices quite beyond me. 
The ‘ berth ’ consisted of boards 
raised on a pair of trestles, with 
a thin straw mattress and 
pillow, sheet and blanket. The 
room, which (as I realised after- 
wards) was unusually spacious, 
was furnished with two chairs, 


a table and spittoon. There. 
was electric light, but the wire 
had become separated from 
the switch, and to turn it off 
involved an electric shock. Ip 
other respects this building 
was typical of its class. The 
windows were filled with odd 
scraps of glass overlapping each 
other. One small part was 
hinged and could open, but 
there was no way of fastening 
it in any position. Sanitation, 
as always in these little northem 
towns, was primitive and u- 
pleasant. For washing, a dirty 
metal trough was provided. 
Above it a tank was fixed, 
from which a trickle of water 
could be extracted by pushing 
a kind of stopper upwards, 
The same arrangement prevails 
everywhere. Washing is always 
‘common’; private basins in 
one’s room are a thing unknown. 

One of two people, a man 
and a woman, were always on 
duty in the office of this hotel. 
They took turns, twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, as is the 
Russian custom. On arrival 
at any hotel or lodging-house, 
one’s document (passport in 
the case of a foreigner) is 
taken and kept until one goes, 
and a form filled in with 
various particulars. By this 
process I was introduced to 
the police of Kyem, who appa- 
ently took great interest in my 
movements. Thereafter, and 
throughout my stay in the 
Union, I was never long free 
from the attention of the police. 
Only some months afterwards 
did I learn of the doings of a 
certain unscrupulous journalist 
who had visited Kyem just 
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before me, and whose misuse 
of hospitality and extravagant 
writings were one very probable 
cause of my own troubles. 

In Kyem it was distressing 
to find that I could get no food 
at all, the more so as by this 
time my bread was exhausted. 
A friendly youth in my room 
at the hotel came to the rescue 
with his plentiful supply of 
‘white’ (what we should call 
brown) bread, which we ate 
along with ‘tea’—hot water 
and sugar. He had nothing 
else to offer, but was better 
off than many, and quite satis- 
fied. His work corresponded 
to that of a commercial travel- 
ler, and he had with him a 
supply of children’s boots. He 
told me that their leather was 
‘atrocious,’ because all good 
leather was being sent abroad, 
only the worst remaining at 
home. The same can be said 
of almost all goods produced in 
the Union. 

Once I had photographed 
the old wooden Cathedral of 
Kyem, my business there was 
completed, and I made in- 
quiries about steamers to Arch- 
angel. Failing to obtain any 
definite information on the tele- 
phone, I decided to go on to 
Kyem Pristan (pristan meaning 
pier) and there await the 
altival of some steamer. As I 
left the hotel, and before even 
My things were through the 
doorway, the woman in charge 
Tang up the police to announce 
my departure. 

A short railway journey takes 
one to the pier, on a small 
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island offshore. There I found 
@ new and roomy ‘ maritime 
waiting-room,’ where numbers 
of others had taken up their 
residence in expectation of a 
steamer to Archangel or 
Onyega.! There was space for 
all, by Russian standards, and 
nights could be spent comfort- 
ably on seats, on tables, on 
the floor. The day after my 
coming, a notice was posted 
announcing the arrival next 
day of a steamer which would 
sail in the evening for Onyega. 
Rather than wait still longer, 
I decided to take it, and to 
profit from the opportunity 
by visiting some villages in 
the surroundings of Onyega, 
where I knew there was archi- 
tecture of some interest. 

My stay in the waiting-room 
at Kyem Pristan, though tire- 
some, offered something of in- 
terest, worthy of record. My 
supply of food being very low, 
I was glad of the opportunity 
to collect bilberries on the open 
spaces of the island, where 
they grew luxuriantly among 
miniature forests of ‘ Reindeer 
Moss,’ the beautiful lichen on 
which reindeer feed. In the 
course of my explorations I 
followed the main thorough- 
fares of the island (rough roads 
with boarded surfaces) to their 
various destinations. One led 
to that part of the harbour 
set aside for export; here, 
beyond high wooden fences 
and vast stacks of timber, 
could be seen the funnels and 
masts of foreign steamers, but 
one could not approach them. 





1 Onyega the town, not to be confused with the lake of the same name. 
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In the opposite direction one 
came eventually to another 
area strongly fenced in and 
guarded by armed soldiers ; 
this was the ‘Dom Zak,’ or 
house of detention, an estab- 
lishment of the G.P.U. (OGPU). 
Bands of men from here were 
generally to be found working, 
under guard, at the improve- 
ment of some road, or marching 
rather lazily along the railway 
line, a listless soldier in front 
and another behind. 

To a certain pier not far 
from the waiting-room there 
came twice during my short 
stay a trim. little steamer, the 
Slon or Elephant. It serves 
the island of Solovki, former 
site of the great Solovyetski 
Monastery, famous under the 
Tsars as a place of pilgrimage 
as well as a place of banish- 
ment, and famous still as a 
political prison, about which 
many fantastic stories have 
been told. Chance brought me 
into momentary touch with 
one of the inmates of this 
prison. Soon after the boat 
had arrived on one occasion I 
was wandering along the road 
aimlessly, and met a solitary 
man making his way from the 
shore towards the ‘Dom Zak,’ 
overladen with all sorts of 
luggage. He appealed to me 
to help him carry it, which I 
did willingly, and we went on 
together to the gate of the 
prison. Here I was turned 
back; and he went on, to I 
know not how long a further 
period of detention. This man 
was, or had been, an intel- 
lectual; he had spoken both 
French and German, but could 
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not when I met him. I goon 
found that he was a political 
prisoner, fresh from Solovki, 
and was at first surprised to 
find him thus making his own 
way without any kind of guard, 
But he could not have escaped ; 
the place is thick with soldiers 
and police, besides which it is 
impossible to move about in 
Russia without proper identity 
cards and other documents, 
which no prisoner would have, 
He had been moved, so he 
told me, from Solovki to this 
other establishment at his own 
request, for he wanted to be 
with his wife, who, also a 
prisoner, was already here. He 
complained of no barbaric treat- 
ment or horrible conditions at 
Solovki, but was utterly de- 
pressed and tired of life. His 
gratitude for my small help 
with his luggage was touching 
indeed. 

The steamer to Onyega was 
a sluggish vessel, with maxi- 
mum speed of about six knots, 
even though a recent product 
of the shipbuilding yards in 
Leningrad. And so the short 
journey to Onyega took two 
and a half days. I left on the 
20th of August, and it was 
already cold in the White Sea. 
Fortunately the crowding was 
not excessive, and although 
every berth was occupied until 
late at night, there was then 
an exodus of passengers at 
some village, and for the rest 
of the journey I had one. A 
hundred or more ‘ hard ’ berths 
were stowed into a surprisingly 
small space below decks, in 
the fore part of the ship. The 
crew had much more comfort- 
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able accommodation in cabins 
on deck. Somewhere in the 
middle of the ship was the 
‘soft’ class, but I had no 
opportunity to inspect it. The 
passengers I saw were peasants 
and workers, the former travel- 
ling between their home villages 
and one or other metropolis— 
Kyem or Onyega; the latter 
often on some longer journey 
to the scene of an industry in 
which they worked, or to visit 
relatives. 

We stopped occasionally to 
exchange goods and passengers 
with small sailing-boats sent 
out from coastal villages miles 
away, for the water is too 
shallow to admit a steamer 
anywhere near shore. The 
meeting-place was generally a 
tiny island, indistinguishable 
to the stranger from the thou- 
sands of others which besprinkle 
the western coast of the White 
Sea. On the second day a mis- 
fortune occurred which kept 
us in one spot for nearly 
twenty-four hours. The mech- 
anism for raising the anchor 
failed. The boat from some 
village, which had just taken 
off its complement of pas- 
sengers, had a hand winch, 
and was enlisted to help lift 
the anchor. But before the 
process was well started, a high 
wind began to blow and the 
sea roughened. The small boat 
battered constantly against the 
steamer until part of the deck 
rail was smashed right away. 
The attempt was then aban- 
doned until the sea should 
calm down; fortunately this 
happened next day, and the 
anchor was safely got up at last. 
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The voyage prolonging itself 
so unexpectedly, most people 
were running short of food. 
The ship’s kitchen did produce 
some sort of mid-day meal 
daily, which one could collect 
in one’s own receptacle and 
calry away to eat where one 
pleased. But it was expensive 
and inadequate, and generally 
ran out before everyone who 
wanted it was supplied. Now 
urgent requests were made to 
the captain to distribute a 
ration of bread. The steward 
was authorised to dole out 
half a kilogramme to all who 
asked at the price of six kopeks. 
Immediately a long queue as- 
sembled, the bread was given 
out, and rejoicings were heard 
on every hand. But for this, 
and the generosity of a fellow- 
traveller who had not only 
bread but butter too, I should 
have fared badly on this voyage. 
But one comfort in life re- 
mained, for some English cocoa 
and a little sugar, carefully 
rationed, was still in my store, 
and boiling water, as on all 
Russian ships, was to be had 
from a copper on deck. This 
was in constant demand, and 
when the supply fell short, as 
happened daily, complaints 
were shouted to the captain 
on the bridge. 

We reached Onyega shortly 
after midnight on the third 
day of the voyage, having 
taken fifty-eight hours for 130 
miles. With others who needed 
accommodation, I splashed 
through muddy streets to the 
Dom Kolkhoznika or ‘ House 
of the Collective Farmer,’ a 
kind of lodging-house found 
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in all Russian towns, and for- 
merly called the ‘ House of the 
Peasant.’ We penetrated by 
a back entrance, but failed to 
find anyone on duty. In the 
‘ Buffet ’’ downstairs the floors 
and benches were strewn with 
sleepers who had found no 
place in the dormitories above. 
One of the new-comers, how- 
ever, exploring the upper floor, 
had found in the office a berth 
unoccupied. He said that I, 
as a foreigner, should enjoy the 
privilege of using this ‘ private 
room.’ Wondering what would 
happen in the morning, I con- 
sented, and established myself 
comfortably. 

A surprised girl awoke me 
early next morning, inquiring 
what I was doing there? But, 
to my surprise, the manageress 
made no objection to my set- 
tling down among her books and 
keys, and there I remained 
during my stay in Onyega. 
The staff were unusually agree- 
able, and the manageress, real- 
ising the difficulty of the food 
problem, obtained permission 
from the local Soviet to buy 
for me two kilogrammes of 
black bread. A ‘ Torgsin ’ shop 
had lately been established in 
Onyega, and did trade mainly 
with sailors from the numerous 
foreign ships which come there 
for timber. It supplied fancy 
biscuits, chocolate, tinned fish 
and somewhat rancid butter, 
but no bread or any equiva- 
lent; but for this lack, the 
food question for me was now 
completely and happily solved. 

The village of Podporozhie, 
with its old wooden churches, 
was the object of a two-day 


expedition from Onyega. It 
lies on the Onyega River, about 
eighteen miles above the town, 
and on the opposite bank. A 
beautiful walk through forests, 
such as cover all Northern 
Russia, brought me to a point 
opposite the village, and thence 
an aged man with his grand- 
child ferried me over to Pod- 
porozhie in their own boat. 
The river was low, and all 
about were stranded logs, 
caught among sand-banks on 
their journey down to the saw- 
mills of Onyega. 

The villagers of Podporozhie 
did not live up to the character 
of indiscriminate hospitality 
which applies truly to most 
Russian peasants. The officers 
of the village Soviet, at least, 
with whom I had an early 
encounter, proved so suspicious 
and discourteous that I was 
glad to shake the dust of their 
village from my feet and to 
forgo the shelter of a peasant’s 
izba in favour of a cold night 
in the open. The same un- 
friendliness to the stranger I 
noticed later in other northern 
villages, and was driven to 
think of some general explana- 
tion of a thing I had never 
noticed elsewhere. I think it 
is a consequence of the years 
of the Intervention, when for- 
eign armies came to lay waste 
and to kill in these northern 
parts, for no reason known to 
the local people, or, indeed, to 
anyone else. Almost every man 
I met in the north remembered 
the time vividly, and spoke of 
it to me; many did not hide 
their suspicion that I was con- 
cerned in some plan for another 
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invasion. It is not surprising 
that this should be so, in view 
of the fears always current and 
always fostered in Russia, that 
such @ second Intervention is 
imminent. 

Early next morning I was 
walking back towards Onyega 
on the other side of the river, 
supplementing a scanty break- 
fast with the bilberries which 
grew here in great profusion 
and to a magnificent size. As 
I approached the town, numer- 


‘ous women and girls passed 


the other way, going, armed 
with baskets, to spend the 
morning picking bilberries for 
their own use, or for sale on 
the market. These are the 
only fruits ever available in 
the north, except for some 
strawberries in spring. 

At about 10 A.m. I found 
myself wandering in the pre- 
cincts of a gigantic saw-mill, 
hoping to find a ferry across the 
river to the town. At a quay 
heaped high with pit-props, 
destined for export, I found a 
little steamboat which seemed 
likely to serve my purpose. 
But a few minutes later an 
official whom my presence 
seemed to puzzle and displease, 
asked my business, demanded 
my document and _ insisted 
that I should follow him. I 
was led to an office, of which 
the walls were decorated with 
posters illustrating the correct 
methods of building and tow- 
ing rafts of timber. Here I 
was obliged to wait some con- 
siderable time. 

At last a member of the 
inilitia attached to the factory 
was sent to fetch me to head- 


quarters. Uncertain how to 
undertake this duty, he de- 
cided in the end to treat 
me a8 a prisoner. We left 
the building. The militiaman 
ordered “Stand!” He then 
attempted to mount a large 
white horse that he had left 
tied to afence. But the ground 
was slippery, the horse rest- 
less; for some minutes he 
tried in vain to mount, greatly 
to his discomfiture and the 
amusement of onlookers. Once 
up, he started in the direction 
of the factory buildings, re- 
quiring that I should walk in 
front. It came on to rain, and 
I put on a large waterproof 
hat. ‘“‘Take off your hat!” 
shouted my guard. But I 
declined. 

Arrived at the militia build- 
ing, I was shown up to the 
officer in charge. He glanced 
at my passport, saw at once 
that everything was in order, 
and smilingly told me that I 
could now do what I pleased. 
Offering me a cigarette, he 
began to ask questions about 
England, about prospects of 
revolution and the threat of 
war. A crowd of his men 
collected round and joined in 
our discussion with that charm- 
ing informality that one finds 
only in Russia. 

I learnt that though one 
timber works at Onyega was 
pre - revolutionary, the other 
and greater one was new. I 
saw for myself acres of brand- 
new workers’ dwellings, shopr, 
clubs, the beginnings of cinemas 
and theatre—in fact, a whole 
town arising round the new 
factory. The workers, num- 
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bering several thousands, work 
an eight-hour day (including 
breaks) and a six-day week ; 
the day of my visit was their 
6th, or ‘ going-out’ day. (Most 
workers in Russia have a week 
of six days, as here, or of five. 
The old names for the days of 
the seven-day week, which is 
almost obsolete, can seldom be 
ascertained.) I got back over 
the river on board the special 
factory ferry, crowded with 
workers enjoying their day of 
rest. 

Thinking over the day’s hap- 
penings, I was forcibly re- 
minded of an event almost 
exactly similar that occurred 
at Yaroslavl in 1928. On that 
occasion my crime was having 
landed from a small rowing- 
boat close to a railway bridge 
over the Volga, before I learnt 
to keep clear of such things. 
My boat and self were seized 
by a boat-load of shouting 
soldiers, and detained for some 
time. But then a higher official, 
with the utmost charm and 
politeness, came to set matters 
aright. On yet other occasions 
I have got into slight trouble 
by walking on the wrong bank 
of a river, or even the wrong 
side of a road; also by pro- 
ducing camera or field-glasses 
in the neighbourhood of fron- 
tiers, ports, bridges and rail- 
ways; and, finally, by throw- 
ing half a cup of water out of a 
window. 

My first opportunity to quit 
Onyega came on 27th August, 
after a sojourn there of five 
days. The steamer Mudyuk 
was to sail that afternoon for 
Archangel. Early in the morn- 


ing I found the inevitable queue, 
already of a goodly length, 
waiting at the booking office, 
from which no tickets would 
be issued for several hours, 
I heard that some of the 
earliest comers were specu- 
lators, who, having bought 
‘place tickets’ early in the 
day, sold them later on in the 
market at greatly enhanced 
prices. The ticket I procured 
at last entitled me to no berth, 
but, in times of difficult travel, 
one is thankful to get a ticket 
at all. 

On Russian boats and trains 
it is never possible to take 
one’s place when one pleases. 
An event known as the posadka, 
or. ‘ taking one’s seat,’ occurs, 
generally just before the boat 
or train is to leave. 
moment of this posadka, the 
crowd, so far held back with 
difficulty behind some barrier, 
is allowed to surge on board. 
If there was orderliness before, 
all is now lost. Queues are 
broken ; the claims of the old 
and weak ignored ; all struggle 
madly forward. At the barrier 
itself, where the crowd must 
necessarily be narrowed down, 
pressure reaches its height, 
angry shouts are heard, and 
the police or officials on duty 
make vain efforts to subdue 
the violence and excitement. 
One marvels at the fortitude 
of the Russian peasant women, 
who, loaded with mountainous 
sacks and boxes, and with 
children besides, take their part 
on these occasions with as 
much spirit and success a8 
any man. The posadka is the 
crucial moment in any journey. 


At the . 
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Qne’s success or failure in 
seizing advantageous positions 
at this time may make all the 
difference between an enjoy- 
able journey and one of miser- 
able discomfort. Once estab- 
lished on board, the crowd is 
transformed; good-humoured 
and tranquil again, they make 
the best of whatever comfort 
is available, produce their bread 
and cucumbers, queue up with 
their kettles at the boiling 
water tap, take out concer- 
tinas and balalaikas and pre- 
pare to enjoy the hottest and 
stuffiest atmosphere that in- 
genuity can create. 

And 80, having explained 
the nature of a posadka, I can 
simply say that after just 
such @ one as described, I 
found myself in possession of a 
natrow iron shelf, covering a 
steam pipe, in the nether regions 
of the steamer Mudyuk. A 
night here, however, convinced 
me that any other accommoda- 
tion would be more comfort- 
able, and next day I followed 
a@ number of other passengers 


Ill, ARCHANGEL AND 


We steamed for hours through 
the maze of channels separating 
Archangel from the open sea. 
Miles of the banks were lined 
with quays where foreign ships, 
mostly Scandinavian and Eng- 
lish, were loading cargoes of 
sawn wood. Elsewhere were 
rows of rotary elevators picking 
up the rough timber floating 
in the water and stacking it 
on land ; while here and there 
were saw-mills, conspicuously 
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to new sleeping quarters. The 
crew had opened an empty 
hold, and swung down into it 
one of the electric lights used 
when handling cargo at night. 
At a great depth below deck, 
reached by a vertical ladder, 
the floor of the hold afforded 
comfortable space for about 
thirty people, sprinkled though 
it was with damp flour, a relic 
of the last cargo. 

Some hours before reaching 
Archangel the steamer passed 
close by the island after which 
it is named. Mudyuk island is 
one of many lying about the 
complicated mouth of the River 
Dvina. It was used by the 
invading armies of 1918 as a 
place of imprisonment, and 
frightful stories are told of the 
conditions that prevailed there 
and of the many who never 
came away alive. On this 
island, in full view of every 
ship coming into Archangel, 
stands a great monument, in- 
scribed in various languages 
with the words: “To the 
Victims of the Intervention.” 


THE RIVER DVINA. 


numbered. The timber in- 
dustry of Archangel is on a 
tremendous scale, and the pro- 
ducts are entirely for export. 
It was a cold evening when 
the Mudyuk was finally moored 
at Archangel, and a biting 
wind was blowing. But a full 
hour passed before anyone was 
allowed on shore; for an ex- 
amination of ‘ documents’ 
occurs on these occasions, and 
the officials were slow in coming. 
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When my turn came to land, 
the two officials (one of them 
from the G.P.U.) exchanged re- 
marks, by which I realised that 
they recognised and expected 
me. 

I walked through dirty and 
dilapidated streets to the Dom 
Kolkhoznika of Archangel. At 
the office, where the word 
‘ Registration,’ conspicuously 
posted, invited one to apply 
for lodging, I found a queue. 
Waiting endlessly for the queue 
to move on, I began to con- 
verse with my neighbour in 
front. He was a Communist 
youth, and he started with a 
question which is always one 
of the first to be asked: What 
work did I do? I described 
myself as a zoologist, knowing 
from experience that this would 
win immediate favour, espe- 
cially if the word was not 
exactly understood. He intro- 
duced me to the crowd as an 
English specialist, and the 
usual conversation began about 
England and Russia, war and 
revolution. Another youth at 
the head of the queue reached 
for my passport, and pressed 
it before the girl at the window. 
“ Citizen,”’ he said, “‘ give this 
foreign comrade his ticket out 
of turn” (she wondered on 
what scale I should be charged) 
“ at the lowest rate, he has very 
little money.” I received my 
‘ticket for night’s lodging’ 
at the peasants’ and workers’ 
rate, to which I was not 
entitled. (On my return to 
Archangel a few days later, I 
was made to pay five times as 
much as an ‘other citizen,’ 
according to the list displayed, 


falling into no category of 
privilege at all.) My first 
friend entered on a monologue 
about the splendours of the 
Soviet régime. He concluded, 
“Why do you not stay with 
us here in the Soviet Union? 
We need specialists of all kinds, 
Here there is no unemploy- 
ment; the only workless are 
those who refuse to work, 
You would find a job without 
any difficulty. You would be 
given the best ration cards and 
live well. What about it, com- 
rade? You should consider it 
very seriously.”” On _ several 
occasions the same invitation 
was put to me with the greatest 
earnestness. 

At the Dom Kolkhoznika of 
Archangel the most rigid rules 
were enforced. On one’s first 
evening a visit to the steam 
bath, with its female attendant, 
was compulsory, and during 
one’s stay there, necessarily 
lengthy, all clothes were taken 
away and baked by a func 
tionary known as the ‘ dis- 
infector.” A very wise and 
useful system. The lodging 
ticket had to be stamped and 
signed by the disinfector (to 
prove one’s passage through 
the bath-house) before the girls 
in the main building would 
consent to show one to a bed 
in one of the dormitories. Only 
a single piece of luggage was 
allowed in the dormitory, and 
certainly there was no room 
for more. The rest had to be 
taken to a storage place at 
certain hours. On leaving the 
place, the signature of one of 
the girls on duty about the 
dormitories had to be affixed 
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to the back of the ticket. This 
was to certify that one’s bed 
was left in proper order, and 
without it the woman at the 
‘Registration’ office would 
refuse to hand back one’s 
document. On the walls of 
all dormitories elaborate notices 
were posted concerning tidi- 
ness in the rooms, quiet late 
at night, no smoking or eating 
except in places provided, and 
many other small matters. But 
all this, unfortunately, was 
entirely disregarded. 

Archangel is the emporium 
of an enormous area, several 
times the size of Britain, cover- 
ing all the forest and tundra 
region of Arctic and sub-Arctic 
Russia. And in the Dom Kol- 
khoznika, men from every part 
of this great country were con- 
centrated. My neighbour in 
the dormitory was a youth 
from the remote Petchora River, 
where a new fish-canning in- 
dustry is now being established. 
He had travelled thence for 
weeks by river and on horse- 
back, and was now going on 
to take up work elsewhere. 

Archangel has not yet re- 
covered from the devastation 
of the Intervention. But from 
among the battered streets and 
the wreckage of old houses 
many stately modern buildings 
are rising up. The most strik- 
ing of these is a great theatre, 
hardly completed at the time 
of my visit. It stands at the 
very centre of the town, and 
many of the red bricks of which 
it is built were taken from a 
church which formerly stood 
near-by. 

On the last day of August I 
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left for Kholmogori, an ancient 
town on the Northern Dvina 
not far above Archangel, but 
at that time of year, when the 
river is low, a long night’s 
journey away. Here, before 
the existence of Archangel, 
was the old English settlement, 
of which nothing now remains. 
It was founded in 1558 by Sir 
Richard Chancellor, who was 
attempting to make the north- 
east passage to China, but got 
no farther than the White Sea. 
Instead, he visited the Court 
of Ivan the Terrible, and initi- 
ated a trade between Britain 
and Muscovy. The present 
Kholmogori has the aspect of 
a large village, with two long 
grassy and rutty streets run- 
ning parallel to each other for 
a kilometre or more. 

I was distressed to find that 
some old wooden churches that 
lately stood here were now no 
more, the timber from the last 
having been used in the con- 
struction of a new hospital. 
In a country full of timber 
one resents the use of old 
buildings as a source of supply, 
and, in fact, the Soviet of 
Kholmogori had acted contrary 
to the intentions of the central 
government, and without their 
sanction. In the few other 
cases where I have seen wanton 
and needless destruction of old 
churches, the case has been 
the same, the authority in 
Moscow having no power to 
control the actions of local 
Soviets in obscure places. How- 
ever, one may well understand 
the point of view of the young 
men who generally hold the 
power in these villages. I 
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talked with one whose village 
church had been turned into 
a bath-house. They badly 
needed a proper bath. There 
was no other possible supply 
of bricks except the old church, 
which was no longer in use 
and no good to anyone. All 
the forces of Communist edu- 
cation and propaganda have 
turned the younger generation 
against the Church, and they 
know nothing of architecture 
or of the historical value of 
old buildings. To claim an 
interest in such matters simply 
lays one open to suspicion, 
and they try to think of 
the real reason that may 
have brought a stranger to 
their village. To the Govern- 
ment Committee that deals 
with ancient architecture, all 
churches are “ monuments of 
material culture,’ and as such 
may have the greatest value. 
But to the young villager 
whose Communist philosophy 
fails as yet to make such fine 
distinctions, the old church 
organisation, and the buildings 
which housed it, are equally 
the natural and proper objects 
of contempt and ridicule. 

A peasant of Kholmogori, one 
who had refused to join the 
collective farm and was living 
under difficulties in consequence, 
invited me into his izba. His 
wife offered me black bread 
and milk, the only foods they 
had; the latter was barely 
enough for her baby, who 
otherwise had only the same 
sticky bread as themselves. 
The samovar was set going 
and ‘tea ’—this time boiling 
water alone—offered as the 
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only drink available. From 
this household I learnt the 
way to the village of Chukh- 
cherma, one I had intended to 
visit for the sake of its archi- 
tecture, and which lies some 
way from Kholmogori, on the 
other side of the Dvina. 

The river here runs in two 
branches separated by a wide 
tract of fertile land, largely 
flooded every spring. After 
crossing the first ferry I found 
a friendly peasant, who took 
me in his primitive cart or 
telyega to his own village, and 
directed me on in the direction 
of Chukhcherma. Passing sey- 
eral villages, I fell in at length 
with a group of boys going 
home from school, and they 
conducted me the last part of 
the way. They were bright 
and intelligent, self-confident 
and completely free from shy- 
ness: typical, in fact, of the 
children now being produced 
by the Soviet schools. They 
asked my name and age and 
nationality. And when I told 
them my business, they seemed 
more understanding and appre- 
ciative than anyone I had met 
yet in Northern Russia; told 
me of every wooden church in 
the neighbourhood, and pressed 
me to come and photograph 
one in their own village. I did 
so, and then, having sought 
out with difficulty another 
ferryman, got across at last to 
the village of Chukhcherma. 

The chief object of my visit 
here I found, to my dismay, 
to have been accidentally burnt 
only the year before. But two 
other buildings, a small church 
and a fine wooden bell tower, 
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poth fell to my camera. I found 
shelter for the night with a 
number of young men working 
in the timber industry. They 
were living together in a small 
izba with an aged woman, who 
prepared their food. They gave 
me a meal of potatoes, straight 
out of the oven, with salt; 
seldom have I enjoyed a meal 
so much. Later we all lay 
down for the night on the 
floor, and one of the inmates 
gave me his mattress, sleeping 
on the bare boards himself. 
Early next morning a steamer 
took me to another village 
farther up the Dvina, where, 
again, the object of my quest 
had vanished in smoke and 
flames. There being no way 
of leaving this village until 
next morning, I was obliged 
to spend the night there, and 
for my host I found a workman 
engaged in some stone quarries 
on the banks of the river. 
He lived in the upper room of 
an isolated building, together 
with his wife and child. I 
was astonished to find that 
they were really peasants from 
the Ukraine, who had volun- 
tarily migrated to this obscure 
spot. The attraction was the 
promise of more bread than 
even the Ukraine, the greatest 
grain-growing region in Russia, 
could offer them. Of bread 
they certainly had enough ; 
meat they had also, in the 
shape of cow’s guts, and they 
had bought privately a sack 
of potatoes. But of sugar or 
tea there was none, and the 
case of this ménage was unique 
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among those I have seen, for 
they had ceased even to heat 
the samovar—a melancholy 
state of affairs for a Russian 
family. 

In the lower part of the 
same building there lived, in 
great squalor and disorder, half 
a dozen exiled kulaks, old 
bearded peasants, banished 
probably for nominal offences 
and undergoing ‘liquidation ’ 
at this obscure place on the 
banks of the Dvina. They 
made a small living by the 
manufacture, out of old pieces 
of rope, of rough slippers, 
which they sold to the local 
peasantry. These were the 
first of many kulaks whom I 
saw at different points in the 
northern regions. In one place 
one scarcely met an old peasant 
who was not an exile, dragging 
out a rather miserable existence 
far away from his own people. 
They were sent away for various 
periods of years, and were 
making a precarious living, 
either by some small manu- 
facture or by collecting fruits 
and fungi in the forests for 
sale on the open market. These 
kulaks could not have moved 
far from the place where they 
were put, being deprived of 
the documents which are as 
essential to Russians for travel 
in Russia as is a passport to 
the foreigner. Some peasants 
have, perhaps unknowingly, 
harboured kulaks attempting 
to escape, and have suffered 
for it; and in one district I 
was told that no one would be 
likely to put me up, or anyone, 
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for fear of unfortunate conse- 
quences. 

Having returned to Arch- 
angel for two more nights, I 
left finally on 6th September. 
Tired as I was by this time of 
uncomfortable travel, I was 
glad to have got, with the help 
of the district Soviet, a second 
class ticket to Kotlas, at the 
head of the Northern Dvina. 
I settled down thoroughly to 
enjoy the three days’ voyage 
in a spacious cabin with ‘ soft’ 
berths. 

The broad river passes some- 
times through interminable 
forests, sometimes between 
green banks with herds of 
cows and scattered villages ; 
and often one could pick out, 
with field - glasses, the tall 
conical roof of an old wooden 
church before the village itself 
came into view. At intervals 
we moored at some spot where 
the shore was covered with 
wood, stacked neatly in long 
rows. This was our fuel, and 
for hours men would be loading 
it on board, a thunderous crash 
sounding through the steamer 
each time a load was dropped 
on the iron deck. At other 
times porters would be plying 
between land and ship, great 
sacks on their backs, until 
every hold and every passage- 
way was encumbered with 
cargo. The season was a diffi- 
cult one for navigation; the 
water was low and thick mists 
were frequent, which brought 
all shipping to a standstill from 
some hour at night until late 
in the morning. 

My companion for part of 


the journey was an expert 
boat-builder, travelling to g 
small place half-way along the 
river. After him came ap 
employee of one of the State 
Trusts, who spent his time 
buying leather throughout a 
large area of country. This 
man had been in the army, but 
had renounced his post appar- 
ently through pacifist convie- 
tion, and he spoke with great 
feeling of the iniquity of war 
and the tragedy of any society 
in which men kill their brethren, 
An unusual theme for a Com- 
munist, but such he seemed to 
be. He was a widower, un- 
happy and restless without his 
wife. One evening, thinking I 
was asleep, he brought in from 
the deck a young peasant girl, 
and, through half the night, 
made love to her. However, 
she was engaged already, and 
in the end my companion 
sorrowfully relinquished his en- 
treaties. 

After a few hours at Kotlas, 
the railway terminus, I left 
for Veliky Ustyug, an old 
town some way up the River 
Sukhona. Armed again with 
a second class ticket, I ex- 
pected a comfortable night's 
sleep. But the quarters pro- 
vided, though conspicuously 
labelled ‘‘ soft places: second 
category,’ were misnamed, be- 
cause one found only the 
hardest of wooden benches, 
one large table and no berths 
at all. However, this steamer, 
relatively speaking, was not at 
all inhospitable; there was 
congenial company, and I made 
several new friends. There 
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was an Officer of the Archangel 
fire brigade taking his holiday, 
a Jewish army doctor of quite 
remarkable intelligence and the 
manager of the chemist’s shop 
in Kotlas. Our steamer was 
hauling a big barge containing 
most of the passengers ; with- 
out it the steamer would have 
lain too deep in the water, and 
could never have reached 
Ustyug at all. To bring both 
ship and barge safely through 
the tortuous channel where 
alone the water was deep 
enough required extraordinary 


' skill in navigation. As it was, 


the barge was once hopelessly 
stuck on a sand-bank, and only 
by most complicated mancevres 
and frantic tugging at the 
towing hawser by all on board 
was it eventually freed. The 
journey to Ustyug took nine- 
teen hours. 

We all made our way to the 
hotel. Like most hotels in 
small towns, its rooms were 
now crowded dormitories, ex- 
cept for one, which had two 
beds; this room the Jewish 
doctor engaged for himself and 
me. He had started to study 
English, with the help of 
readers and a phonetic 
dictionary. Seeing his oppor- 
tunity, he asked me for 
instruction in English pronun- 
ciation. In return for several 
lessons, he paid for my bed and 
gave me some roubles besides. 

I found in Ustyug the most 
lively market I had yet seen 
in Russia; it reminded me of 
those I had frequented in 
every town in the easy times 
of four years before. And 
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prices, though fantastic accord- 
ing to the official exchange rate, 
were low by present standards 
in Russia. The long rows of 
tables were thickly crowded 
with peasants offering eggs and 
poultry ; vegetables of all sorts, 
especially the little cucumbers 
(ogurtsi) ; milk, fresh and sour ; 
curds, smetana (sour cream) 
and the ‘ Russian butter ’ which 
is made from it. It was a 
relief to find private trade so 
active after the depressing 
stagnation of the markets fur- 
ther north. 

Ustyug is singularly pictur- 
esque as seen from a distance. 
It is crowded with churches 
even now, though many have 
been pulled down, and their 
various spires and cupolas give 
the town as charming a skyline 
as any I have seen. I went 
there for the special purpose 
of interviewing the curator of 
the museum, who was to direct 
me further on my quest after 
the old wooden churches. The 
curator was a remarkable man, 
combining a real enthusiasm 
for ecclesiastical antiquities and 
an at least outward sympathy 
with Communist anti-religion. 
His museum, almost entirely 
his own creation since the 
Revolution, was a model of 
its kind, though I have seen 
several new local museums al- 
most as good. It contained, 
among other things collected 
throughout the region by the 
curator himself, the treasures 
of several monasteries dispos- 
sessed after the Revolution. 
Among them were marvellous 
robes and textiles from Central 
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Asia and the Far East, relics 
of the time when Ustyug was 
an important place on the trade 
route from Moscow to Siberia 
and the East. 

On my second evening in 
Ustyug I prepared to leave, 
in company with the chemist 
from Kotlas. We went down 
to the pier, to find perhaps the 
biggest crowd I have ever seen 
attempting to board a small 
vessel. All tickets were sold 
out. But my friend and de- 
liverer assured me that all 
would be well. This time it 
was not a passenger steamer, 
but a simple tug, towing a 
barge in which all passengers 
had to find room. My com- 
panion seemed to know the 
officials, and we penetrated 
ticketless as far as the edge of 
the barge. Then the greater 
problem arose, of how to go 
further. Inside the barge were 
great numbers of berths in two 
tiers, and all these, both upper 
and lower, were packed closely 
with the unfortunate passengers 
sitting side by side, and the 
narrow passage-ways left be- 
tween blocks of berths were 
strewn and heaped with more 
travellers, men and women, 
baggage and children, inextri- 
cably entangled; the narrow 
deck outside likewise. How- 
ever, we struggled through, 
and someone showed us to a 
little private cabin, intended 
apparently for the crew of the 
barge. Here we spent an ex- 
cellent night, the chemist on 
a wooden shelf, myself on the 
floor. The overloaded barge 
constantly scraped the bottom, 


and once, as on the journey 
up, it stuck fast on a bank, 
But by noon next day we were 
safely back at Kotlas. 

On duty about the landing. 
stages at Kotlas I found 
curious individual, a relie of 
Tsarist days. He had been a 
musician in one of the Moscow 
theatres before the Revolution, 
and must at some time (so I 
thought, though he did not 
tell me so) have been attached 
to an aristocratic household, 
His manner of speech was 
one of exaggerated politeness 
and deepest subservience ; he 
seemed to delight in it, and to 
find in the foreigner a guit- 
able object for his dutiful 
attention. And I was not slow 
to appreciate and profit by 
his willingness to help me, 
after much experience of the 
very opposite behaviour. He 
was an exile—I did not learn 
on what account precisely— 
and certainly as ill-fitting a 
citizen of a Communist State 
as one could possibly imagine. 
But his position was not as 
hard as that of most exiles; 
he was working like any other 
worker, with the same general 
privileges as other members of 
the Trade Union, only unable 
to move freely about. 

Another event broke the 
monotony of several hours at 
Kotlas. A terrible moaning 
attracted my attention, and 
turning in the direction whence 
it came, I saw a crowd rapidly 
collecting round something. I 
found a man, all in a heap on 
the ground, which was covered 
with pools of the blood that 
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streamed from his nose. The 
crowd gazed silently at this 
miserable figure. At last he 
rose and, still huddled up, 
staggered slowly away. A 
youth whom I had not noticed 
pursued, tipped him over again 
and kicked him violently as 
he lay on the ground. Amazed 
at this brutality, I asked what 
it was all about. The victim, 
I heard, was a thief. He had 
just helped himself to the 
youth’s ‘documents ’ — the 
most essential of all possessions 
—probably because he had 
none of his own. Their rightful 
owner had caught him, and 
meted out drastic retribution 
in his own way. 

My last expedition in the 
north was to a small town 
reached by steamer from 
Kotlas. On the way there I 
made inquiries about possi- 
bilities of accommodation. I 
was assured that nothing was 
to be had, but a friendly person 
on board, whom I found after- 
wards to be the secretary of a 
local State farm, invited me to 
stay with him. “I live alone, 
80 why not? ”’ he said, and I 
was delighted to follow him. 
Late at night we arrived, and 
through a furious windstorm, 
whirling dust and sand high 
into the air, we walked pain- 
fully to his lodging. My friend 
had a hospitable nature, but 
knew little of the technique 
of hospitality. He had only 
one bed, but there was floor 
space enough, any part of 
which, he assured me, was 
entirely at my disposal. It 
did not occur to him to soften it. 
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I started on the morrow on 
a two days’ walk involving 
visits to several villages and 
some architectural photography. 
The villagers were surprisingly 
unfriendly, and would hardly 
have let me stay with them. 
So I was particularly glad of a 
letter from the secretary of the 
farm to the accountant, who 
lived in one of the villages I 
was visiting and welcomed me 
for the night. He had a spare 
berth, but advised me to lie 
on the floor, as being freer of 
bugs. There he laid out for 
me @ mattress and those cover- 
ings which add so considerably 
to the comfort of a night’s 
rest. The accountant’s hos- 
pitality rose to bread with 
eggs and salt, and real tea 
with sugar. Butter I never 
saw in this district, and milk 
was very scarce. <A curious 
fact, because the State farm 
raised cattle exclusively, and 
in a local factory their milk 
was turned into butter. But 
this butter was for export, 
and the workers on the farm 
itself never saw it ; for children 
there was a small allowance of 
milk. 

On the second day my way 
lay through endless forests. 
The muddy track was quite 
deserted. Only once an old 
peasant drove past on his 
telyega. I asked him whether 
the next village was far away. 
“Not particularly,” he an- 
swered shortly, and drove on. 
Why this unaccustomed curt- 
ness, I wondered. But there 
was no explanation. Beyond 
the village, which lies just out- 
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side the area of spring floods, 
one crossed miles of sandy 
country at a lower level, which 
the waters cover early each 
year. I came to a ferry across 
one branch of the river, and 
rowed over, for in these parts 
the passengers row and the 
ferryman steers. Beyond I 
met a pair of forlorn kulaks 
with their day’s pickings of 
bilberries, and together we re- 
turned home. 

My friend, the secretary of 
the State farm, with whom I 
spent another night, lived singly 
in one room of a small wooden 
house; in the other rooms 
there lived a mother with her 
children and one or two rela- 
tives. My host was a slim 
little man with well-formed 
features and an amiable smile. 
He took pride in the unusual 
elegance of his dress, and wore 
@ neat bow tie; in his hand he 
carried a quite superfluous 
walking-cane. His gait was 
light and springy. Everyone 
knew him, and nodded politely 
as he passed in the streets. 
Altogether, quite a little aris- 
tocrat in the new Russian 
world. 

Not that his material privi- 
leges were very great, by our 
standards. He had sugar and 
tea, bread in sufficiency, some- 
times eggs, occasionally butter. 
But his mainstay were selyotki, 
horrid little fishes from the 
river, raw and strongly salted. 
We were talking together at 
one of his meals, when he 
became more intimate than 
usual. “It is rather sad,” he 
said, “‘ after ten years of mar- 
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ried life to be living alone again 
and to have to do everything 
for oneself.”” I inquired where 
his family might be. ‘ Adjoin. 
ing,’’ he replied, with a gesture 
towards the door, and I realised 
with astonishment that his 
former wife and his children 
were living under the same 
roof. More than that, he got 
his boiling water from their 
samovar, shared their food and 
washed his hands under their 
trickle of water. 

There were a few others in 
this place, all friends together, 
completing the small circle of 
a little local aristocracy. I 
have in mind the school teacher 
and his brother, men of learning 
and intelligence, and one or 
two others who frequented their 
cultured company. Among 
them, and quite welcome, it 
seemed, was an exiled artist, 
plying his trade under diff- 
culties, but living in less dis- 
comfort than most of the popu- 
lation of these northern parts. 
The G.P.U. had given him two 
rooms to live in. He had 
brightened them up, and was 
satisfied with the space, which 
was, he considered, “ enough 
for an artist.””’ But he com- 
plained bitterly of the absence 
of goods, especially of artists’ 
materials, tobacco and clothes ; 
he was, in fact, arrayed in rags. 

I said good-bye a little re- 
luctantly to my friends here, 
but time pressed, and on 15th 
September I left for Kotlas. 
Next day I started on the 
journey to Moscow, where the 
train arrived at last two and a 
half days later. 
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WHEN the war ended we had, 
roughly, four different types of 
submarines built. The big 
cruiser-Submarine X1 was pro- 
jected and we completed her, 
though not until 1922. We 
gradually scrapped the smaller 
patrol {boats and the highly 
specialised ‘R’ Class, which 
were built for anti-submarine 
work only. It is possible that 
some day we may regret giving 
xp the latter type. Our general 
policy in frequent international 
Disarmament Conferences has 
been to advocate the abolition 
of the submarine. For obvious 
reasons we do not want other 
nations to have them. We 
exist by our imported food, 
and, as we found in 1917, 
underwater craft can bring us 
to the verge of starvation. 
However, we are not going to 
get submarines abolished. After 
many humanitarian speeches, 
a resolution was passed at 
Washington in 1922 which says 
that submarines will not in 
future attack merchant ships. 
There are plenty of holes in 
that agreement through which 
an ‘M’ Class submarine could 
be driven. Also, if and when, 
pleading necessity, a nation 
breaks the rule, what is to be 
done about it? I have little 
faith in pious resolutions if it 
pays the signatories to neglect 
them. 
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TACTLESS. 


BY KLAXON. 


We only want our submarines 
for two purposes :— 

(a) The destruction of 
enemy warships. 

(6) The protection of our 
trade. 

An enemy submarine-cruiser 
can carry 6-inch guns and cover 
20,000 miles at economical 
speed without refuelling. What 
is the answer to her? Well, 
not a surface cruiser. The 
submarine would torpedo her 
first and then rise and have 
business with the convoy. 
Destroyers cannot escort mer- 
chant ships round the world. 
They have low fuel capacity, 
light guns and no armour, apart 
from the fact that they are 
not constructed for mid-ocean 
weather. A cruiser-submarine 
can have 20 knots speed and 
be armoured above the water- 
line. She is twice the fighting 
weight of a destroyer and is, 
by modern construction, safe 
from depth charges. She can 
change from a raiding surface 
cruiser to a submarine in three 
minutes. A very nasty Emden 
to have at large on our trade 
routes in war-time. 

There is one obvious answer, 
among others, to this menace 
—i.e., build some better and 
faster ones. This gives us a 
comparison. I do not know 
how many cruisers were em- 
ployed to hunt down the Emden, 
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but it was more than we could 
spare. If one enemy sub- 
marine-cruiser were at} sea, we 
should have ten at least to 
work against her. As each of 
these big boats costs about a 
million pounds, we cannot do it. 
So that’s that. 

The alternative is to station 
small, fast, anti-submarine craft 
at every port we own round 
the world. At present we have 
very few submarines at all, and 
only six in the Far East. We 
are only using the ‘ compro- 
mise ’ type of boat, in fact, an 
improved and enlarged edition 
of those used in the North Sea 
from 1914 to 1918. The ship- 
ping of the country must de- 
pend on luck and Geneva. 


The following story is quite 
untrue at this date :— 

Ruritania had a navy based 
on its only port, which lay 
between the Azores and Magel- 
lan Straits. It was the best 
sort of navy for a very small 
maritime country—just twelve 
1000-ton defence submarines 
and two of just under 3000 
tons. They had one repairing 
yard and one munition factory. 
A poor display of material. 
But officers and men were good. 
They had been trained by some 
of the best submarine experts 
in the world—men thrown out 
of their jobs by the Treaties 
of Versailles, the Treaty of 
Trianon and twenty-two Con- 
ferences. Very little notice 
was taken of Ruritania by the 
Big Five Powers. She did not 
count much financially, and 
was allowed any little fleet she 
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liked to play with if (as ghe 
did) she paid the armament 
firms represented on the League 
of Nations their bills. But in 
view of her size it was naughty 
of her to defy the League of 
Nations. Such impertinences 
are only allowed from the more 
powerful nations. With dignity 
the League acted, and England 
was called on to exert peaceful 
pressure by a naval blockade, 
Three old ‘C’ Class cruisers 
were despatched, accompanied 
by a destroyer flotilla. They 
made a leisurely journey of it 
by way of the West Indies. 
Aboard the flagship were League 
representatives from Poland, 
Jugo - Slavia, Germany and 
China. Two U.S.A. envoys 
were present, but not, of course, 
on the Committee. After leav- 
ing Trinidad the ships pro- 
ceeded in line ahead down the 
coast at 11 knots, the de- 
stroyers forming the usual anti- 
submarine screen. Owing to 
the need of fuel economy the 
squadron did not ‘ zigzag.’ No 
ships have the fuel endurance 
to steer anything but a straight 
course on long trips. 

On the day that the flagship 
was torpedoed (there was little 
loss of life, but the ship had to 
be abandoned and sunk) Ruri- 
tania declared a _ blockade 
against all the nations of the 
League. This left only the 
U.S. with whom she could 
trade. Later, several other 
members resigned ‘ pending 
events,’ and their armament 
factories declared dividends. 
The English squadron (no 
British, as the Dominions had 
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not been called on to act— 
they had no working ships 
anyway) returned to Bermuda 
and began a ‘ distant blockade,’ 
sending for reinforcements. Six 
‘Q’ Class submarines (patrol 
type), six additional destroyers 
and two more cruisers were at 
once sent out. The Admiralty 
was taking the matter seri- 
ously, and the question of 
escorted convoys was mooted 
but postponed until the insur- 
ance companies could consider 
the situation in private. 

The League acted with amaz- 
ing speed. The recalcitrant 
nation was indicted and inter- 
nationally reproved. France 
was called on to send a division 
of troops (in English trans- 
ports) to land in Ruritania. 
This, however, was not done. 
France, in a clear dementi, ex- 
plained her reasons. She was 
at the time reducing her army 
by Geneva agreement. She 
could not send troops abroad 
and jeopardise her security in 
Europe. Two battalions, how- 
ever, of her Senegalese troops 
could be despatched if the 
League would guarantee all 
expenses and England would 
insure each man against sub- 
marine attack, such insurance 
to be paid to the French 
Government for allocation as 
might be necessary towards 
the security of the wives of 
the troops (allowing five to a 
man). Nothing could have 
been more moving than the 
speech in which the Foreign 
Minister explained the posi- 
tion. Before rejecting the 
suggestion even the US. 
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representative was afflicted with 
emotion. 

The sinking of two Royal 
Mail ships in mid - Atlantic 
caused a crisis in the Cabinet. 
The ‘ Die-hards ’ (including the 
First Lord of the Admiralty) 
wanted to send the five Home 
Fleet battleships out to bom- 
bard the enemy port of Santa 
Magdalena, but withdrew their 
suggestion after a telephone 
conversation with the First 
Sea Lord. The Secretary of 
State for War, having nothing 
to send out but tanks and the 
new floating type not being 
yet ready for ocean work, 
viewed the situation with a 
calm mind, holding that a 
reasonable ‘ Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment ’ would bring peace, espe- 
cially as we had no troops to 
sendand... 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer took the line of high 
policy. The losses incurred by 
England to date were negli- 
gible, but a declaration of war 
would inevitably bring about 
a Government insurance on 
shipping, and Lloyds’ were al- 
ready causing interruption in 
his office. He suggested that 
the matter be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

After a few words by the 
Minister of Education and 
Health the meeting was about 
to adjourn when a messenger 
arrived from the Admiralty :— 

“Liner White Star cap- 
tured and bullion removed by 
large submarine entrance to 

Channel, Ship with prize 

crew beached on Lundy 

Island. No casualties. Sub- 
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marine attacked by destroyers 
Upton and Tirrold. Both 
destroyers sunk. Propose 
to mobilise and am taking 
action.” 
The Prime Minister spoke like 
@ man and a leader. He said 
(not for publication) that the 
case was getting a bit too 
damned thick. Here was the 
country in danger and the 
Budget not yet balanced, and 
the First Sea Lord seemed to 
have forgotten that he had no 
constitutional position and no 
seat in the House. He asked 
the First Lord if he could sug- 
gest anything—not that he 
thought he could. After a 
pause, he continued to the 
effect that each member of 
the Cabinet should consult his 
technical subordinates and put 
forward a reasoned policy for 
dealing with the matter in 
hand, and that a reassuring 
statement to the Press and the 
City Editors should be com- 
piled by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s able Secretary. 
Cars were then called for, and 
the meeting adjourned at the 
moment when the dear old 
Baltic was being sunk off Berry 
Head. As she met her trouble 
in passing a fleet of Brixham 
trawlers there were no lives lost, 
except for a dozen or so in the 
stokehold where the torpedo 
hit. The destroyer escort saw 
nothing, but did their best. 
England declared war next 
day and the fleet was mobilised. 
The barracks were filled with 
reservists for whom there were 
no ships. The convoy system 
was introduced, but it was 
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impossible to get it in Working 
order under a month. Meap. 
while every available small 
craft was mobilised for anti. 
submarine work in the Channel, 
After a week they were re. 
called owing to three of them, 
working together, having found 
their object. They were sunk 
by gunfire. At about the same 
time the captain of the Flotill, 
Leader Aston was being inter- 
viewed by the First Sea Lord, 
In response to questions he 
said— 

“We never had a chance, 
sir. He was sinking one of 
the Allan Line when we came 
on him. He left her when 
we were 15,000 yards off. I 
was closing at 30 knots. He 
was doing 20. There was a 
short lop on and my ship was 
bumping a bit. He opened at 
13,000—three guns of about 
6-inch. Director fire and very 
accurate. The salvoes fell in 
one splash. They would have 
grouped on a tennis court. I 
could not dodge his spotting 
corrections, as I had to close 
the range as quickly as I could. 
At 10,000 I opened with the 
forecastle gun, and then he put 
two H.E. into me aft. They 
had quick fuses and went off 
like torpedoes. I knew I was 
done then, and ranged up 
parallel (the steering-gear held) 
to use torpedoes. He hit me 
at least half a dozen times more 
as I fired, and the ship seemed 
to break in half. The bow 
floated as far as the forward 
funnel. We hoisted another 
ensign on the bridge as he 
came up to us. I had forty 
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men and an officer left with 
me. The men fired a Lewis 
at him at 600 yards, but 
he paid no attention, and I 
stopped them firing. He was 
conning by periscope. He has 
an armoured conning - tower, 
and his hull must be armoured 
too. Two of my shells had hit, 
put had glanced off and burst 
outside. I saw the marks on 
his superstructure. He came 
alongside and took us on to 
his upper deck. He talks good 
English. He allowed nobody 
below except the wounded and 
my surgeon. He has a surgeon 
too. He told me to send a 
wireless signal and gave me a 
pad. He told me what to say. 
I was to tell C.-in-C., Plymouth, 
what the position was and that 
he could keep no prisoners ; 
that he would hoist a white 
flag and wait where he was till 
a ship was sent. The ship was 
to fly a white flag and observe 
a truce until half an hour after 
transfer of survivors. If a shot 
was fired in the approach he 
would dive with us on deck. 
The C.-in-C. replied, approving, 
and an hour later the Didcot 
atrived. Before we left he told 
me that his was the only 
cruiser-submarine they had that 
would work, and that he was 
going to the Straits of Gibraltar 
next. I think he was lying, 
sir. He looked after us all 
quite decently on board. When 
we were all off he turned away 
for a couple of miles and dived. 
Dideot thought of going after 
him when the half-hour was 
up, but I think he was right 
not to. We would have been 
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torpedoed, I think, as she is 
a big cruiser. We zigzagged 


going into Plymouth. That’s 
all, sir. We did our best, but 
we couldn’t range him, and I 
don’t think anything but 8-inch 
guns will damage him.” 

The enemy captain had lied 
in one statement but not in the 
other. He knew he would be 
disbelieved. His sister ship 
was already at sea and off 
Halifax, and would be heard 
of in a day or two. He would 
then be known to have lied. 
He therefore went direct to 
Gibraltar Straits, filling up to 
full stowage from an oil-tanker 
found off Finisterre. He put 
a prize crew aboard her and 
sent her to a rendezvous by 
Teneriffe. 

At this point the League 
declared Ruritania to be a 
pirate state and an enemy of 
mankind. MRuritania replied 
diplomatically to the effect 
that she would make a note 
of it. The U.S. and those 
members who, for good reasons, 
had recently seceded from the 
League, began sending stern 
Notes to England in reference 
to their ships being arrested on 
the way to Santa Magdalena 
and their cargoes condemned. 
England correctly explained 
that she was acting as agent 
for all who had been represented 
on the Council when the block- 
ade was declared and referred 
them to Geneva. The Council 
decided to make the whole 
case one of urgency and to 
hold bi-weekly sessions. Mean- 
while the war went on, 

After three months of open 
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warfare food-rationing began 
in England. Ireland, after a 
heated discussion, decided to 
remain neutral, and, after resig- 
nation from the League, to 
continue benevolent trade with 
both contending parties. By 
this wise decision she prevented 
all danger of starvation to her 
friendly neighbour, and by a 
‘Gentleman’s Agreement ’ with 
Ruritania her shipping was not 
interfered with. Her own pur- 
chases of oil-fuel, &¢., for 
export were for a time the 
subject of diplomatic notes 
which were duly studied by her 
international law experts. 
From the legal aspect the 
whole situation was perfectly 
clear. Ruritania had been de- 
clared outcast by the world 
and had been blockaded by 
the League’s agent under 
Article 16 of the Covenant. 
Every other maritime nation 
had resigned, on both technical 
and moral grounds, pending 
the termination of hostilities. 
Each of these members had, 
quite correctly, and following 
the example of the U\S., re- 
tained a representative on the 
Council with a ‘ watching brief.’ 
The remaining full members 
numbered but seven, and their 
subscriptions, though not paid 
in cash, fell heavily upon all. 
Several emergency sessions 
were held at Geneva to discuss 
financial difficulties, and event- 
ually a resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to that those 
best able to afford it should 
pay for those with less world 
territory (England concurring 
after protest). Another and 
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stronger warning was sent to 
Santa Magdalena by the hand 
of a League envoy in a ship 
flying a white flag. A social 
captain of an English yp. 
marine boarded her a hundred 
miles from her destination, and, 
finding a general cargo of ex- 
plosives and other munitions 
on board, sank her and put 
her crew and passengers aboard 
@ passing liner bound for New 
York. There was, as a result, 
some delay before the note 
(and bearer) reached the con- 
signee. The case was referred 
to the Hague, and is still a 
matter of deep interest there 
where the Trenton case of 
1863 is yet fresh in men’s 
minds. 

Ruritania, after keen com- 
petition, granted the Cinema 
Rights of her war to the 
Zambaum - Schnitzel Merger 
(Inc.). Cameras and experts 
were catried on board both 
her cruiser-submarines, and, 
from time to time, aboard her 
local patrol vessels. Of the 
latter type two were torpedoed 
and sunk with all hands off 
Santa Magdalena by Eng- 
lish submarines. Luckily, no 
civilians were aboard either 
of them at the time. 

The war went on quietly. 
England blockaded the enemy 
(allowing no ships to trade 
except under a neutral flag). 
The blockade had, of course, 
to be a ‘distant’ one. Only 
submarines could patrol the 
enemy waters, and there were 
no safe bases within reach of 
our surface ships. Ruritania 


sank fifteen English ships 4 
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week and remained under the 
pan of civilisation. 

The second of the big sub- 
marines only worked for three 
weeks off Halifax. Her sink- 
ings then ceased abruptly, and 
it was presumed that the Cape 
of Good Hope or some other 
distant but focal point of trade 
would give the next news of 
her. As it happened, it was 
unfortunate that it was not 
known that she had been sunk 
(presumably by accident). 
Ruritania, of course, knew that 
she had long ceased to com- 
municate with her home port. 

The first submarine had been 
claimed as sunk by gunfire 
(fifteen times), depth-charges 
(ten times) and aerial bombing 
(twenty-three times). She had, 
however, continued her work 
without showing signs of im- 
paired efficiency. A hull that 
can stand 600 feet of pressure 
under water is fairly safe 
from normal anti-submarine 
measures. 

The financial situation in 
England was really beginning 
to be alarming. The ship- 
building yards viewed the 
matter calmly and in a patri- 
otic spirit. The Ministry of 
Agriculture doubled its staff, 
and employment was found for 
all upon the voting list. 
Although no troops were called 
up (a8 no Expeditionary Force 
could be safely sent), the pre- 
paration for contingencies im- 
plied great activity and a 
large increase of staff at the 
War Office. Only the Treasury 
was in favour of exploring the 
avenue opened up by Ruritania 
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in her reply to the League note. 
In this she requested peace 
with honour. She proposed 
that a formal meeting between 
a battleship under the League 
flag and a submarine flying 
that of Ruritania should be 
held at Spithead (Messrs Zam- 
baum-Schnitzel, &c., retaining 
world film rights), and that 
simultaneously the ships should 
salute each other by signal 
broadcast from Geneva. The 
reply further stated that of all 
things Ruritania hoped to 
attain the peace and brother- 
hood of all nations, bound as 
they were by ties of common 
interest and friendly feeling— 
sinking their differences and 
holding out the hand of, etc.... 

There were certain post- 
scripts which, in a kindly tone, 
were evidently of the nature 
that should be left to sub- 
committees. 

For instance, Ruritania re- 
quired moral, material and in- 
tellectual damages for— 

1. Loss due to blockade 
and increase of 
prices. 

2. Cost of two submarines 
sunk and of main- 
tenance and expenses 
of the fleet. 

3. Grant to president, 
council, government 
and nationals for 
overwork and neuras- 
thenic hysteria. 

Total, one hundred and twenty- 
seven million pounds paid by 
certified cheque—rising one 
million one hundred thousand 
per diem after receipt of the 
above letter. 

H 
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The League (the ‘ attached ’ 
members who had resigned 
for the period of the blockade 
voting) rejected this offer. 
England, always kindly in her 
strength, was in favour of it. 
The assembly went into secret 
session to discuss the matter 
of the salute to the flag coupled 
with the impropriety of the 
League recognition of cinema 
rights granted to a firm not 
under its jurisdiction. The 
case might have been discussed 
for a far longer time if England 
had not suddenly taken (under 
respect to the League) in- 
dependent action. She asked 
Ruritania to meet her half-way 
in a friendly and even brotherly 
spirit. She offered a League 
cheque for the full account or, 
alternatively, as an act of 
grace, £1,000,000 in bar-gold, 
the latter to be paid by England 
and delivered to a Ruritanian 
vessel flying the Swiss flag at a 
rendezvous off the Eddystone. 

The enemy leaned towards 
the latter suggestion, but cer- 
tain minor financial points were 
bound to arise. Meanwhile 
the war continued. 

Six weeks later the war 
ended. Ruritania, for certain 
reasons, did not fire her salute 
from one of her own sub- 
marines. An English vessel 
was lent for the purpose. As 
her representatives stated, a 
cruiser-submarine could not 
attend as her presence might 
give rise to feelings in the 
breasts of the personnel of the 
International Fleet which might 
cause ill-feeling and even a 
regrettable incident. 


At lunch aboard the Admir. 
alty yacht, a despatch was 
handed to the First Lord which 
caused him to frown in gq 
petulant way at the Ruritanian 
representatives. It contained 
a despatch from H.M. Sub- 
marine O6, homeward bound 
from Bermuda :— 


Sir,—I have the honour to 

submit the following :— 

(1) On 16th August I was, 
in accordance with in- 
structions, bound for 
Plymouth from Ber- 
muda to refit main 
engines. 

(2) Having met heavy 
weather on the 14th 
and 15th I was steering 
hove-to N.W. with star- 
board engine under re- 
pair and both wireless 
masts and aerials lost 
overboard. At 1600 
sighted large enemy 
submarine steering E. 
bearing S.W. Dived 
to attack. Sea rough 
and bow-hydroplanes 
jamming. Trim and 
control were difficult. 
Fired four torpedoes 
from bow tubes, sank 
to 150 feet, fired two 
beam tubes and two 
bow by compass. Heard 
heavy explosion. Blew 
all external tanks at 
300 feet and rose. 
Enemy sunk. No sur- 
vivors, clothing and 
woodwork only found. 
I presume that on the 
explosion of one of 
my torpedoes the war- 
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heads in the enemy 
detonated. 

(3) I regret delay in report, 
but beg to state that 
I have been unable to 
use my W/T installa- 
tion until refit of same 
was carried out. 

(4) I beg to bring to the 
notice of your Lord- 
ships the efficient and 
correct conduct of the 
following officers and 
men under my com- 
mand :— 


... (the rest of the despatch 
is immaterial. All the names, 
including the signature, in- 
curred the Cabinet’s displea- 
sure). 
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This communication put a 
different complexion on affairs, 
but nothing could be done 
about it. The Swiss ship was 
ready and the money on 
board. The peace was signed. 
Never had diplomacy gained 
a greater triumph or the ethics 
of civilisation risen to greater 
heights. 

A slight jar was caused to 
the delicately balanced love 
feast of the world eight days 
later. The bullion-ship was tor- 
pedoed and sunk in deep water 
off Santa Magdalena Harbour 
by a Ruritanian submarine 
which had not yet heard the 
good news. Lloyds had refused 
insurance. And so somebody 
won after all. 
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BEDEVILMENT. 


InDIA, which has rather a 
lofty idea as to what should 
be called a mountain and what 
a@ hill, calls anything under 
10,000 feet a hill, or The Hills ; 
and the Elephant Hills, towards 
which I had been driving all 
day, miss the status of moun- 
tain by a thousand feet or so. 
But as this particular mass of 
high ground rises almost wall- 
like from the dead flat plains, 
it looks all its height. To me, 
approaching it over the flat, 
it appeared the most utterly 
unclimbable thing I had ever 
seen. But slopes viewed from 
@ distance are seldom so steep 
as they look, and presently my 
car discovered a well-camou- 
flaged spur, and a way round 
it, and then a re-entrant. Fin- 
ally, when the re-entrant ended 
and @ sheer nearly perpendi- 
cular hillside confronted us, the 
engineer had run his road up 
it in a series of zigzags. But 
he had done this before the era 
of motor cars, and none of his 
several dozen hairpin bends 
would take the lock of Mr 
Ford’s useful vehicle. At each 
we had to halt, reverse to the 
very edge of a dizzy slope and 
then make our bend. 

At about the 4000 feet level 
we entered a perfectly straight 
ruled line of grey cloud dis- 
charging rain that fell almost 
ferociously upon us. Twilight 
faded into darkness, and still 


we climbed higher in a babel 
of waters. These drummed on 
the taut roof of the car, roared 
in a thousand cascades and 
torrents, over or through which 
we careered, and hissed and 
sighed in the foliage of the 
solid walls of virgin forest 
which lay on either hand. 
Then the climb ended, the 
backward tilt of the car ceased 
and we sped along on an even 
keel. Then a few blurred 
lights and we were there— 
about half-way up the Elephant 
Hills, where they offer a lap 
and a suitable climate to the 
tea-planter. I was not sorry 
to step from the wild wet night 
to the warm welcome fireside 
of my friend, Tom Cavendish, 
a planter of repute and long 
standing. 

It was after dinner that 
night, with the rain and the 
wind volleying against the 
windows, that he remarked— 

“I think we're in for a 
break in our rains, and you'll 
be able to start up to-morrow 
or next day. But you'll have 
to expect clouds on top, and 
I needn’t warn you to be care- 
ful when they’re about.” 

Some 4000 feet above where 
we sat were the Green Hills 
which form the roof of the 
Elephant Mountains. But 
whereas the walls are clad in 
a shaggy coat of primeval 
forest, the roof is treeless, open 
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downland, a green and grassy 
world and the haunt of several 
kinds of desirable wild animals. 
The Green Hills are unin- 
habited, a8 are the higher 
jungly slopes that buttress 
them skyward. Access to those 
gamey downs was only pos- 
sible through the kindly offices 
of the tea-planters, for without 
the loan of their estate coolies 
no transport was available. 

“JT think,” continued my 
host, “that you are about the 
last outsider whom I shall 
allow up there. And I'll tell 
you why.” 

And he proceeded to tell me. 

“Just about this time last 
year a stranger was announced 
at my doors. A letter of intro- 
duction usually precedes a 
stranger here, and I went out 
to see whether some poor white 
had blown in. It was dark 
and I couldn’t see the man’s 
face, but he spoke like a sahib, 
so I bade him come in. He 
introduced himself under the 
name of Forbes-Smith, gave 
me his regiment, said he was 
sorry he brought no letter of 
introduction, but he knew no- 
body who knew me, so had 
been forced to introduce him- 
self. Said further that he was 
going to shoot on the plateau, 
a8 he called it, and would be 
much obliged for any assistance 
I would give him. This was 
a pretty cool way of asking 
for a favour, usually granted 
Tather sparingly to intimate 
friends. For you know that 
though the Green Hills are not 
the property of us planters, 
they afford us about the only 
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bit of fun we can have; and 
as we command access to them, 
we naturally are rather chary 
about granting it. However, 
that was neither here nor there 
just then. I asked him whom 
he was putting up with, and 
he said with nobody, but that 
he’d go to the dawk bungalow 
if there was one, or pitch his 
tent somewhere if there wasn’t. 
As it was dark and raining, I 
told him I’d put him up, of 
course, and we could talk of 
plans next day. But next day 
he went down with ’flu, which 
was pretty bad here just then 
and causing us no end of worry 
with our estate labour. My 
wife nursed him through a 
pretty sharp go of it, and 
a globe-trotting girl, who was 
staying with us, saw him 
through his convalescence. He 
was fit in a fortnight, and I 
pushed him off to young Jen- 
kins’ bungalow, which is a sort 
of dependency of this estate 
and farther up the hill, and 
better to make a start from 
for the Green Hills. Under 
Jenkins’ auspices Smith was 
to be fitted out with coolies to 
carry up his stuff. 

“Just then there was a 
break in our nearly everlasting 
rainy season; but, as I told 
you, the clouds and mists are 
always hanging about the top 
of our plateau and a great 
danger to strangers. I had 
warned Smith that should he 
be caught by clouds while he 
was away from camp, he was 
to stay where he was and on 
no account to try to find his 
way back. I cited the case 
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of some natives who had gone 
up from here after the meat of 
@ bison someone had shot. 
They had been caught by the 
clouds, had wandered off and 
were never seen or heard of 
again. 

“Jenkins ’phoned me a 
couple of days later that he 
had started Smith off, and had 


also warned him to stay put 
should he be caught by cloud. 

“Smith reached the plateau 
the same day—it was a Satur. 
day—and made his camp. 
Next day he inspected some 
trout I had recently introduced 
into a stream, and sent back a 
note about them as he had 
promised. 


i, 


“On Monday he was out 
after saddlebacks, and shot 
one on a hill less than four 
miles from his camp and visible 
from it, for it was all open 
going. That was at about 
mid-day. He sent his two 
trackers back to camp and 
stayed himself to eat some 
lunch, meaning to follow them 
later. After lunch he fell asleep 
in the sun. When he awoke the 
clouds were down. It was so 
thick that he could barely see 
his feet as he sat. He remem- 
bered the warning, and re- 
mained till four o’clock. He 
had on only a thin shirt, and 
got chilly and damp. He felt 
certain that his feet, as he sat, 
pointed towards camp, so pres- 
ently, in order to get a little 
warm, he laid his rifle carefully 
in alignment with his legs, got 
up and walked to and fro close 
to it. Presently he noticed 
that the sight protector was 
not on-the rifle and, without 
thinking, he picked it up, put 
on the protector and lost the 
direction of camp. However, 
he didn’t think much of this, 
for, believing that he possessed 


—as he termed it—directional 
instinct, he still felt that he 
knew his direction to camp. 
He aligned his rifle again and 
continued his pacing. From a 
vague recollection of his route 
out, he now ran over his route 
back—first rather an oblique 
descent of the hill he was then 
on—only a couple of hundred 
feet. Then a faint track. Then 
about half-way to camp, a 
little stream, with a short 
wooded slope beyond, and then 
flat open ground to camp. 
Quite simple. He began to 
toy with the idea of returning. 
How long was he to stay here, 
anyway? All night? He was 
wet and cold enough already. 
What if the clouds remained 
down for a week? Was he to 
sit and starve to death ? These 
reflections could only lead to 
one thing. He looked at his 
watch: it was half-past five 
exactly (so he told us later). 
Then he started. He groped 
his way to the bottom of the 
hill, slanting a little to his 
right. He found what he 
thought, or wished to think, 
was the expected track, but 
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pad to feel for it with his 
hands to make sure. And 
away he went. As he walked 
on his feet and not on his 
hands, presumably he didn’t 
fnd much use in the track, 
put advanced by his directional 
instinct. After going about 
two miles he came on his 
stream. This was splendid. 
He could not see any trout in 
it now, of course, but it cer- 
tainly had every appearance of 
being the stream of his desire 
and the very stream he had 
examined for trout the day 
before. Beyond the stream 
was an ascent, and trees on it. 
Better and better. He knew 
that there were several streams 
on the plateau, but only one 
with a spinney on one bank. 
So it was all right. It was a 
pity he had waited on that 
chilly hill so long. He felt the 
faculty of orientation welling 
up abundantly within him. He 
entered the spinney and walked 
uphill. Good. The ascent 
ended. Good again. The trees 
should have ended too, but 
they didn’t. Not so good. A 
lapse of memory on his part. 
It was his memory that was 
wrong, not the trees. Trees 
couldn’t be wrong. Subtle 
reasoning this. He smiled at 
his sagacity. He began to go 
downhill, very suddenly. But 
a8 he could see nothing, but 
only feel, he easily convinced 
himself that it was not so very 
steep, and that the flatness 
which he thought he remem- 
bered on his outward route 
may have had some little slope 
in it. He had started carefully 


and had moved slowly at first, 
but after crossing the stream 
he became hurried. It was 
less than two miles to camp 
(a8 he reckoned) from here. 
He now became obsessed with 
the idea of taking it in his 
stride and getting there. The 
trees grew thicker. He kept 
blundering into them, and the 
descent grew steeper. The 
going was extraordinarily bad 
—mainly rotten leaves, under- 
growth and fallen timber. This 
was not as it should be. He 
was quite clear as to that. 
But he might easily have 
diverged a bit from the line 
he had taken that morning. 
Moving by directional instinct 
allowed a certain latitude. It 
was not like moving on a 
compass bearing, was it? No, 
certainly not. At this moment 
he pitched forward—not for 
the last time—on to his head, 
picked himself up, felt that he 
was wrong somewhere, couldn’t 
stay where he was, though— 
could he?—and blundered 
along, always downhill. He 
kept on going down because, 
though common-sense told him 
it was wrong and that camp 
lay uphill, directional instinct 
insisted it was right and that 
a strong determined character 
would stick to going down. 
Thus the obstinacy with which 
@® man astray persists in be- 
lieving he is not astray, kept 
him moving. Darkness began 
to fall. The white opacity in 
which he moved turned to grey 
and then to black, and with 
darkness bedevilment began to 
set in. 
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“One instep began to itch 
80 unbearably that he was 
compelled to halt, fumble with 
his laces, remove the boot and 
by the light of a match dis- 
covered something like an 
elongated grape adhering to 
his foot. It burst as he seized 
and pulled it off. He had 
heard of leeches, and now met 
his first. The damp stickiness 
on finger and thumb was his 
own blood. Thin and hungry, 
the leech had easily entered a 
lace-hole. Fat and gorged, it 
could no longer pass out. He 
pulled on his boot and resumed 
his stumbling process down- 
hill. But the old itch was 
worse ; and there was a new 
one on the other ankle. 

“The law of gravity kept 
up an irresistible pull on every 
movement and on _ every 
stumble: always amongst in- 
visible trees and fallen timber 
and always downhill, though 
he now knew he should be on 
level and open ground. At 
last he could go no farther. 
He was drenched with sweat 
and drip. He resolved to 
halt, take a pull at himself 
and do a little hard, clear 
thinking. He began by taking 
a pull at a leech or two. He 
stopped all their ways of entry 
so far as possible. He felt 
about for a place to sit and 
think, but finding none, and 
hearing the babble of a stream, 
he made his way to that, drank, 
sat on a log and lit a pipe, with 
his itching feet in the water. 
Happy thought! He would be 


leech-free if he were surrounded 
by water. He stood in it ti} 
he could stand no longer, 
then dragged in a log and pre- 
pared to spend the night sit- 
ting on that and to realise the 
truth of the expression ‘ag 
easy a8 falling off a log.’ He 
fell, or nearly fell, off it g0 
often that night that he was 
forced to abandon his watery 
defences and try to snatch a 
broken sleep with his back 
against a tree. But his enemies 
always drove him back to the 
stream. 

“Over his pipe he took 
stock of things—not a great 
stocktaking—half a pouchful 
of tobacco, about half a box 
of matches, plenty to drink, 
no food. For the rest—intense 
darkness, a smell of rotting 
vegetation, leeches and a feel- 
ing of bedevilment. He thought 
of Sam Weller, and wished that 
he could feel like him. It was 
no earthly use being wise after 
the event. Yet how good it 
would have been to have stuck 
it out on that much hated, 
but now much longed for, 
chilly hill-top, out of all this 
foul-smelling, drippy hell. 

** But no matter. To-morrow 
the clouds would lift ; he would 
see his way ; he couldn’t have 
wandered very far out of it, 
his progress had been too slow. 
To-morrow his course would be 
plain—uphill, nothing but up- 
hill, until he emerged into 
heavenly sunshine and sweet 
breezes, and then half an hour 
and into camp. 
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“To-morrow—after a suffi- 
ciently horrid night—came at 
last. The thick blackness 
turned slowly to thick white- 
ness. The clouds still per- 
sisted. He could see nothing. 
And yet it was not quite so 
thick as yesterday. He could 
see looming shapes—trees, all 
very solemn, funereal and drip- 
ping; and the foggy tangle of 
the undergrowth, which clung 
about their knees, tossed their 
squid-like tentacles high among 
the branches, and wept, cease- 
lessly wept for unhappy lost 


souls such as—who ?—why, 
now he came to brass tintacks 
—who but himself, John Forbes- 
Smith ? 

“He was hungry, sleepless, 
tormented and bewildered, but 
after all he had only been one 
night out and only seventeen 
hours without food. He 
mustn’t let himself go like 
this. He must pull himself to- 
gether. So he pulled, lit half 
a pipe and felt better. The 
visibility increased. At this 
rate the clouds would soon be 
gone. 


r¥. 


“Uphill. Yes. Quite a 
simple plan and _ infallible. 
Laborious, of course, but worth 
it. He knocked out his pipe, 
stood up, saw the fog vanish 
almost quite away, and looked 
round. Every way he looked it 
was uphill. He found himself, 
in fact, at the bottom of a 
bowl, slopes rising all round 
him and offering him so many 
uphill choices that, even had 
he wished, he couldn’t have 
gone downhill. His plan began 
to lose its simplicity. Which 
way uphill? As no one an- 
swered the question, he fell 
back on directional instinct 
and found that he had none 
left. So he chose a slope that 
had rather less undergrowth 
than the rest, and started. It 
was a desperate effort, climb- 


ing over and crawling under. 
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He realised that he was not 
as strong as he had been 
yesterday, and had to halt 
for breath rather frequently. 
But presently he came out on 
what he knew was a game- 
track. It followed a con- 
tour and went neither up nor 
down hill, and this he followed. 
It was easy going though pitted 
with elephant tracks, some a 
couple of feet deep or more, 
and most of them blind with 
jungle growth. These formed 
bad pitfalls, and he had to 
move circumspectly. The track 
ran on and on and then 
suddenly turned sharp up- 
hill, reached the bare, much 
trampled top of a knoll of 
underfeature, and here ended. 
No amount of searching could 
discover a continuation. Had 
elephants come up here, then, 
H2 











just to enjoy the view, and 
having seen it, to turn back ? 
Well, as views went it wasn’t 
very enjoyable. Trees and 
tree-tops—nothing but these. 
And drip, drip, drip. Worse 
than all, nothing but downhill 
allround him. Yet the plateau 
and his camp and salvation 
must be somewhere above him. 
Bedevilment set in worse than 
ever—not puzzled, unhappy be- 
devilment like yesterday’s, but 
shocked and frightened be- 
wilderment. He sat down and 
spent half an hour in squashing 
but not removing leeches. His 
socks, soaked and sticking to 
his ankles, showed that a leech 
torn from its holdfast leaves 
a sizable triangular hole oozing 
blood and ceaselessly itching. 
He sat on resting. Last night 
he was hurried. Now he was 
flurried. He didn’t know what 
to do; but sitting still would 
get him nowhere. Yet sitting 
still was just what he wanted 
to do. He prolonged his rest 
by further search and by find- 
ing leeches on his legs well 
above the ankle. And there 
was a parlous itch in the small 
of his back—unreachable. 
“He got up. His legs felt 
wobbly, unwilling to function. 
Yet it was only about this time 
yesterday that he was break- 
fasting, and it was scarcely 
twenty hours since he had 


V. 


“It was then that the devil 
started whispering suggestions 
—wicked, impracticable, tempt- 


lunched on chocolate and bis. 
cuits. Well, he must do some. 
thing and settle to move some- 
where. So he retraced his 
steps, meaning to get back to 
his night’s resting-place and 
then try to track his way back 
over his last night’s line. Why 
hadn’t he thought of this 
sooner? Well, he’d do that 
now and stick to it like 
a—— No, he’d had enough 
of them—like a sleuth-hound. 
Once back at his night’s halting- 
place, he’d start unravelling 
the mystery—step by step, 
conscientiously—aup and up and 
so back to the hill he had s0 
foolishly left yesterday. 

“So back along the game 
track he went. The light was 
good. He could see a patch of 
blue sky now through a gap 
in the lifted haze. And now he 
must have reached the place 
where he had struck the game 
track two hours previously. 
No—not here ; nor yet farther 
on again. He searched and 
better searched — but his 
stream with the log in it had 
vanished. He had to give that 
plan up. Was he bewitched! 
Every plan he made came to 
nothing. First, too much up- 
hill, then nothing but downhill ; 
now his night’s resting-place 
had vanished. No matter—at 
least it didn’t matter very 
much. He had no plan now. 


ing suggestions. 
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is superimposed on a plain. 


Is that so or not so?’ ‘ Yes— 
certainly it is so.’ 

“*That’s a sensible fellow. 
Having granted that, I can 
proceed to my next premise, 
or is it premiss ?—I can never 
remember—and substitute the 
words plains for plain. We 
can take that for granted, I 
think. And the plains lie down- 
hill from where we stand, don’t 
they ?’ 

“*Yes—unless there’s a 
catch somewhere, that must 
be 80.’ 

“Splendid. Now on the 
plains are people and food. 
Whereas in this dripping forest 
there are none of either. Of 
course there is food here, as I 
think the leeches have already 
proved to you. Do I carry 
you with me ?’ 

“* Surely.’ 

“*Tt’s a pleasure talking to 
a sensible, broad-minded man 
like you. Now—the going’s 
pretty foul, isn’t it ?’ 

“* Foul’s no word for it.’ 

“* Quite. And worse going 
uphill than down ? ’ 

“* Of course.’ 

“* Right. And now I’ll come 
to my point. I expect you’ve 
seen it already, because you’re 
one of the kind that’s open to 
argument. Why keep on toil- 
ing uphill in your exhausted 
state, away from the plains 
and away from food, when by 
taking the easier, quicker and 
common-sense course of going 
downhill you can reach both ? 
Mind you, I see your point. 
You hate feeling weak and 
vacillating by abandoning the 
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idea of reaching your silly old 
plateau. But believe me, dear 
friend, when objectives become 
chimeras it is the strong char- 
acter that recognises them and 
adopts a new objective.’ 

“But the devil was a little 
too early with his promptings. 
His specious arguments were 
as yet too flimsy, or his recom- 
mendations of too desperate 
a character, to be welcome. 
Smith still had sense enough 
to remember that to reach my 
house, only half-way up the 
mountain-side, he had driven 
for four hours at about twenty 
miles an hour, and that to 
get to the plateau had been 
another half-day’s journey on 
foot. He therefore deemed that 
the plains were a mighty long 
way off, whereas the plateau 
could not be more than a day’s 
climb. He therefore dismissed 
Satan to the rear, but in such 
@ fashion that the old tempter 
remained within call, and aban- 
doning the idea of finding his 
night’s halting-place and choos- 
ing at random an uphill direc- 
tion, went at it again—uphill. 

“He climbed till he could 
climb no longer—and that hap- 
pened to be where the ascent 
ended, but not the accursed 
forest. There were no signs 
of the plateau. Behind, in 
front, all round him the ground 
fell. This took some of the 
little remaining starch left in 
him. It might have taken it 
all, had he not at that moment 
seen the sun and found in it a 
new distraction. He would 
orientate himself. His watch 
would give him the hour. He 
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knew that his camp had lain 
about due north of the hill he 
had abandoned, but he did 
not know in which direction the 
hill lay from his present posi- 
tion. Still, it was something to 
do, and better than struggling 
uphill on legs growing more and 
more wobbly. He pulled out 
his watch. It showed three 
o’clock and was not ticking. 
He had forgotten to wind it. 
Well, he’d have to do without 
the watch and wait till the 
sun disclosed the direction of 
the west. He didn’t quite 
know what use the west would 
be to him—but he’d know 
where it was, anyway. 

“The sun was already past 
the zenith and it would save 
time if he could find a shadow. 
But as it was all shade he could 
find no shadow. He didn’t 
much mind. He could sit and 
rest and murder a few leeches. 
He spent an hour doing this, 
and then found a very approxi- 
mate west; wasn’t much the 
better for it, and considered 
what next. The devil, never 
very far from his elbow, now 
stepped up alongside and said, 
‘Ha’ done with it and plunge. 
Make for the plains.’ And 
Smith, choosing his nose as his 
best director and following the 
line along which it pointed, 
abandoned all idea of plateau 
and camp and plunged for the 
plains. 

“He kept at it till hunger 
and exhaustion and darkness 
brought him to a halt. There 
was no brook here; the forest 
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had become more open; his 
progress had been rapid. He 
spent a nightmare of a night, 
thirsty as well as hungry, and 
felt that the faintness that 
now took him was probably 
caused as much by loss of 
blood as by hunger and thirst, 
This was Tuesday night. He 
had left camp on Monday 
morning early. 

“During those long night 
hours he had ample time to 
realise that the situation was 
critical, even desperate. When 
he had cast up his chances of 
rescue, he found them almost 
nil. In camp were two trackers 
who could, an they would, 
find him. There was also his 
servant there who might urge 
them to do something, if he 
could make them understand; 
or who might send them down 
the hill to Jenkins for help, if 
he realised his master’s plight. 
But these were at best bare 
possibilities. In a word, if 
death didn’t yet stare him in 
the face, it took several furtive 
peeps at him. And Smith 
caught him at it, without re- 
senting it. 

“The only thing left to do 
was to pray. And pray he did 
with greater fervour than he’d 
ever prayed before. He felt 
that he ought to have started 
this much earlier, and that 
the Granter of prayers might 
feel rather piqued at being 
called in at the last moment, 
faute de mieux. His endeavour 
to make out that this was not 
the case did not ring true. 
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“ Next morning, Wednesday, 
he was in rather a poor way, 
put still able to keep going. 
If he was to reach the plains 
he must be quick, for he felt 
that he hadn’t much kick left 
in him. 

“As soon as it was light 
enough he started. The going 
was comparatively good, but 
the slope much too steep for 
his knees. 

“Suddenly his heart missed 
a beat. He heard voices. He 
stopped, listened again, cursed 
his heart for thumping, and 
heard voices again, certainly 
men talking, probably wood- 
cutters—up from the plains. 
Not very far off either, and 
uphill to the right from where 
he stood. Marking the direc- 
tion, with shaking hands he 
tied his handkerchief to his rifle 
and stood it against a tree. 
He'd find it again like that. 
The effort of dragging it up- 
hill was more than he could 
make. Then he started in 
quest of the owners of those 
heavenly voices. Desperately 
he climbed and stumbled up. 
He wouldn’t shout, lest he 
scare these timid folk away. 
He couldn’t shout, because his 
breath came in thick wheez- 
ings. Stopping again to listen, 
he again heard the sounds. 
On again though he burst his 
heart—just one last effort and 
then he’d come upon them— 
quietly—so as not to startle 
them. What an awful thought 
—that these jungle folk should 


take fright and melt away into 
the forest and shatter all his 
hopes. He found himself al- 
most in tears at the thought. 
He made one last effort and 
with as little noise as possible, 
and then stood. Then—crash, 
crash—amongst the tree-tops 
sped away a troop of monkeys, 
and crash, below them, away 
went a herd of bison. He 
caught momentary glimpses of 
their dark shapes. And then, 
as is the way with crashings in 
thick jungle, all was suddenly 
silent, as if the startled animals 
had sprinted fifty yards and 
then halted. 

“ So that was that. Monkeys 
in the trees, barracking bison 
down below them—just like an 
Australian crowd at a Test 
Match—hbeastly bad form. He 
felt peevish about it. Once 
more—no luck—everything be- 
witched, nothing right. He 
drew his sleeve across his eyes. 
It wasn’t sweat coursing down 
his face. He had no hand- 
kerchief. He had dropped the 
damned thing, he supposed. 
No, he hadn’t. It was on his 
rifle somewhere, blast it. He 
used his sleeve again, and 
heard someone sobbing; most 


irritating. No, it wasn’t some- 


one. It was Forbes - Smith, 
aged twenty-seven years, weep- 
ing! I ask you! Weeping 
out of pity for himself, the 
snivellng hound! The mon- 
keys would chortle over this: 
spread it all over the shop 
probably. But he wasn’t very 
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clear about anything. It didn’t 
matter much. Let’s go and 
find that filthy rifle, any- 
way. 

“ But, like everything else, 
the rifle had been bewitched. 
He couldn’t find it. It was 
gone. All the better. Serve 
the dam thing right. He wasn’t 
going to look for it. He was 
better without it. What are 
you blubbing for now, you ass ? 
It might have shot you some- 
thing to eat, might it? Well, 
it wouldn’t now, anyway, and 
you can dam well go hungry 
and blow your blasted nose 
like a navvy or wipe it on your 
sleeve. 

“Then away he staggered— 
always downhill. He mustn’t 
lose a moment ; if he did, he’d 
miss the train—no, he meant 
the plain. He felt his strength 
ebbing. The plains! The 
plains ! 

“The ground was now less 
steep and the forest more 
open. High above him and 


clinging to the underside of g 
bough, he saw a honeycomb, 
It was as big as a leg of mutton, 
and looked like one, blackened 
with over-roasting. There was 
food here, bees or no bees, if he 
could only get at it. But he 
might as well have aspired to 
the moon. Or if he had had 
his rifle now, he might have 
shot it off its bough, or chunks 
of it. He passed on, his mouth 
watering and thinking of food, 
He was mooning along, hungrily 
eyeing trees and bushes for 
something edible, when he 
walked into an elephant track 
and fell and sprained, really 
and agonisingly sprained, his 
ankle. He fainted and lay 
where he fell. Fate was kind 
to him at last. She had com- 
pelled him to cease wandering 
on. 

“This was on Wednesday 
afternoon. He had left camp 
early on Monday, and his last 
food—only a snack—had been 
at noon on that day. 


Vil. 


* It is Tuesday noon. Scene: 
Smith’s camp on the plateau, 
where the sun now shone, and 
the two trackers, after an orgy 
of wild goat’s meat, were awak- 
ing from a heavy sleep. Smith’s 
servant was also there, busy in 
warming up for the second or 
third time a meal which had 
been cooked the day before 
against the sahib’s return. 
None of the three were the 
least concerned at Smith’s 
absence. To the trackers it 


was none of their business. 
Theirs was to obey orders. 
And their present concern was, 
in default of orders, to return 
to their huts some 6000 feet 
below and to resume in @ 
much better climate the effort- 
less routine of their jungly 
lives. From this they had 
departed only because they 
had been ordered to do 80. 
Nor did the servant think 
anything of his sahib’s remain- 
ing out all night. He had 
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done 80 before when after big 
game. He was longer absent 
than usual, but would be in 
for lunch at any moment. 
With this comfortable reflec- 
tion, he set his pots to keep 
warm and went to sleep. 

“The trackers rose, eruc- 
tated, scratched and toddled 
quietly off downhill, the 
younger man carrying their 
few possessions done up in a 
large ball in a blanket on his 
pack. The servant, being asleep, 
did not perceive their departure, 
and, had he done so, would 
probably not have questioned 
it, even by signs which would 
have been his sole method of 
doing 80. 

“The trackers were no more 
conscious of guile or of any 
dereliction of duty than two 
setter dogs who, finding them- 
selves masterless, were now 
seeking their kennels. Early 
that afternoon they reached 
the tea-growing levels. Their 
road led through Jenkins’ 
estate and luckily passed close 
to his bungalow. Luckily also 
Jenkins happened to be leav- 
ing it at that moment and to 
notice two fuzzy-headed abo- 
tiginals, who differ entirely in 
appearance from the estate 
coolies, who are imported. He 
hailed, recognised and then 
questioned them. He was soon 
in possession of relevant facts, 
and decided on the spot on a 
relief expedition, to consist of 
himself and the two trackers. 
He was not the least alarmed, 
but both duty towards a guest 
and stranger who might require 
help, and the idea of a Jittle 
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holiday from the tea-planter’s 
never-ceasing work, with per- 
haps some shooting thrown in, 
urged him to start at once. 
Half an hour sufficed for some 
very scanty preparations, and 
away they went. But as an 
afterthought, he returned to 
the bungalow to telephone me 
asking me for leave and stating 
his reasons in no very cogent 
terms. His preparations,though 
scanty, included a supply of 
leechicide powder, which all 
these jungle folk use. Each 
of the three carried a short 
stick with a powder-puff at 
the end, for use as they moved 
in single file over a leech- 
infested path, when each rear 
man would keep dusting the 
legs of the man in front of 
him. 

“They arrived at Smith’s 
camp latish that night, Tues- 
day. The servant was its sole 
and now rather frightened occu- 
pant. He had looked on the 
trackers as little better than 
beasts, but even the company 
of beasts is better than utter 
solitude in an outlandish place. 
He was also now rather alarmed 
about Smith’s prolonged ab- 
sence. But he had food ready 
for him, which Jenkins ate, 
thus conserving the small 
supply he had brought. He 
passed the night in camp and 
early next morning, Wednes- 
day, was on the hill where the 
trackers had parted from Smith 
two days before. By 9 A.M. 
they had made their cast and 
were away on an easy line. 
Nailed boots on soft turfy 
ground give plain reading. 
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Their wearer had moved due 
west instead of north and 
campwards. Then the plateau 
ended and the seekers plunged 
over the edge into the forest. 
Here the sleuth-hounds looked 
for guidance above the ground 
rather than on it. A man 
blundering along through thick 
stuff leaves a fairly plain record 
in broken twigs and bent 
bushes, 

** Progress continued till 
4 P.M. and was—compared to 
Smith’s —rapid. But there 
had occurred early in the day 
a very long blank hour and 
later on another. On each 
occasion the tracks suddenly 
and without apparent reason 
ceased. And the trackers were 
called on to show their worth 
by the patience and tireless 
diligence which none but the 
born tracker possesses. No 
hurry, no guesswork, no skip- 
ping, no chancing it—nothing 
but a laborious, conscientious 
inch-by-inch examination be- 
ginning always at the last 
track. To Jenkins, anxious to 
get forward and now desper- 
ately worried about Smith, the 
first hour’s delay was bad, the 
second much, much worse. 
Had Smith gone mad that he 
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had thus gone plunging along 
into the blue? Jenkins knew 
what the blue was—about two 


hundred miles of  tracklegs 
jungle. Also there were further 
implications in the statement 
by the trackers that the tracks 
had been made two days earlier, 
How far ahead was Smith, 
then ? How fast was he travel- 
ling ? Would he ever be caught 
up? And what about the 
seekers and their food supply? 
And it was time to make up 
his mind about another matter, 
Were they to continue on the 
line till dark and spend the 
night in the forest? It was a 
horrid thought—powder-puffing 
all night. Or lose time by 
getting back to camp and re- 
suming next day? He could 
pick up food in camp. His 
trackers were all for camp. To 
them the forest at night was 
full of horrors. They knew a 
bee-line to camp: two hours, 
they indicated, would get them 
there. They knew their way 
there perfectly. This decided 
Jenkins. They left the tracks, 
fought their way uphill, were 
still in the forest when night 
caught them, but reached the 
plateau at last and the camp 
towards midnight. 


VIit. 


** Next day, Thursday, Jen- 
kins had wanted to send Smith’s 
servant down the hill for help. 
But the man was terrified at 
the prospect and refused to go 
unless with someone to show 


him the way and protect him 
from wild beasts. There was 
no one else to send. Jenkins 
didn’t dare to trust to one 
tracker for the main job on 
hand. Daylight found them 
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awaiting its arrival at the edge 
of the plateau. As soon as it 
was full light they passed down 
into the forest, and in two hours 
grrived where they had left off 
the previous night. 

“racks two days old sug- 
gest, though they need not at 
all imply, that the animal is 
two days ahead. Jenkins got 
this idea into his head and 
thought that Smith was a very 
great deal farther away than 
he actually was. He was him- 
self carrying all the food he 
could, for trackers cannot work 
loaded. 

“Towards noon they came 
on the actual proof that Smith 
had passed that way—to wit, 
his rifle with the handkerchief 
tied to the muzzle. The tracks 
which left but never came back 
to it (as Smith had intended) 
gave the impression that he 
had left the rifle as a sort of 
guide-mark to anyone follow- 
ing him up. Some method in 
his madness, thought Jenkins, 
who had now quite decided 
that Smith must have gone off 
his head. Jenkins had never 
been lost himself and did not 
realise the reactions to bedevil- 
ment. 

“The rifle, however, helped 
him to decide on one thing— 
ie, the firing or not of signal 
shots from a not over large 
supply of ammunition. His 
shots could not be answered, 
and it was no use wasting 
cartridges merely on the off- 
chance of cheering and attract- 
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ing towards the firer a man who 
was probably too far off to hear 
them. Jenkins decided to keep 
his ammunition yet awhile. 

“Towards sundown they 
found their man. This was 
Thursday evening. He had 
left camp on the Monday morn- 
ing previous. His last food had 
been at noon on Monday. He 
lay where he had fallen and 
had been in a semi-conscious 
condition since then. He came 
to and spoke after being given 
a little whisky. 

“Jenkins at once saw that 
here they were, and here would 
have to remain, till further 
succour arrived. His first idea 
was to start off his trackers at 
once to get this, remaining 
himself by Smith. But the 
trackers refused utterly to face 
a night journey alone through 
a forest infested not so much 
with beasts as with devils. So 
they were set to work clearing 
and burning a space to spend 
the night in clear of leeches. 
Jenkins applied himself to eas- 
ing Smith of these pests by 
application of all their reserve 
of leechicide. Food judicially 
administered and more whisky 
cleared up the situation con- 
siderably. The night was 
passed in comparative com- 
fort. Next morning the 
trackers started for help, which 
Jenkins reckoned could not 
possibly arrive in less than 
forty-eight hours, probably 
longer. 

“It was close at hand. 
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“ Jenkins had ’phoned to me 
on Tuesday afternoon, and at 
@ singularly awkward time. 
Both my wife and I were out 
all day doing our best to relieve 
the sick estate coolies and their 
families, whom influenza was 
carrying off daily at an alarm- 
ing and increasing rate. On 
that day we had the doctor with 
us and were fixing up some sort 
of hospital for the poor 
wretches. 

“ The telephone message was 
received and taken down by our 
guest, the globe-trotting girl, 
who gave a hearty assent in 
my name to the sender’s re- 
quest for leave of absence. 
She sent the message down to 
me. It ran: ‘I’m not happy 
about Smith. His trackers 
have turned up and know 
nothing except that they left 
him on a hill and that the 
clouds came down some time 
later. I propose going up. 
After getting contact with 8. 
I should like to do a couple of 
days’ shooting, if you have no 
objection. No ’fiu here.’ I 
read this in a hurry, gathered 
that whatever had happened 
had happened that day, Tues- 
day. Knowing Jenkins, I knew 
that for him any excuse was 
good enough to take a day or 
two off shooting. 

“* T met the girl later on at the 
tea-table. She asked me what 
I had done about the message, 
and I replied that I had done 
nothing, not being anxious and 
having complete confidence in 


Jenkins. She said nothing at 
the moment, but came to me 
half an hour later and opened 
on me with tact and suavity, 
Had I realised the possible 
implications of the message 1~ 
‘Smith caught in the clonds 
yesterday.’ ‘No—not yester. 
day,’ I interrupted. ‘Surely 
the message said to-day.’ But 
the message had not said to- 
day, a8 she pointed out. She 
continued the list of her impli- 
cations, which indeed exactly 
coincided with Smith’s actions 
—his wait on the hill, his 
wandering off in the clouds, 
and all the rest of it. ‘ Yes,’ I 
said. ‘ But Jenkins has started 
and will do everything 
necessary.’ 

“She immediately traced 
Jenkins from start to finish, 
and her tracings almost exactly 
coincided with Jenkins’ actions 
to the moment when he found 
Smith helpless, and himself as 
helpless to relieve him, without 
further succour. 

“Now this girl had never 
been into this or any other 
forest. When walking round 
the tea estate she had had a 
look into it and she had heard 
talk of leeches. But she col- 
oured her picture generously 
with both forest and leeches, 
and I began to get windy. 

“However, I said: ‘ Well, 
come and put your case to my 
wife. I think you’ve over- 
stated it, but she’ll decide.’ 

** She put her case. My wife 
listened to it, and slowly went 
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through the motions of extract- 
ing @ fly from the tail of her 
right eye. She always does 
this when she’s puzzled. Then 
she said— 

“*Bno’s made out a case.’ 

“We called her Eno because 
her name’s Cinone. 

“Things began to hum then. 
I had my old tracker called 
up. His village is five miles 
from here downhill, and calling 
him up means jodelling from 
hil-top to hill-top. Someone 
jodelled back that Nanjan was 
too drunk at the moment, but 
would be on hand next morning 
at dawn. This didn’t matter, 
because it was too late to start 
that night. 

“My wife made preparations 
out of all proportion to prob- 
able needs, or so I thought. 
Twenty coolies were required 
to carry the stuff she assembled, 
which included, of course, rice 
for the coolies as well as food 
and medical comforts for our- 
selves. We started on Wednes- 
day morning and carried on 
much as Jenkins, but we had 
no link with Smith’s camp 
on the plateau, and spent 
most of Wednesday in finding 
it, which threw us a day 
behindhand. But we made 
better going than the first 
relief party, and came on it 
and Smith on Friday fore- 
noon, not long after Jenkins’ 
trackers had started off on 
their way for help. But we 
didn’t meet them. It would 
have saved a couple of hours 
if we had. Jenkins and I had 
been exchanging signal shots 
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since early that morning. These 
were reassuring but most mis- 
leading. I soon found that 
Nanjan was our only reliable 
means of getting there. Had 
we gone by the shots, I don’t 
know where we would have 
ended. 

“Tt required all our food 
and all the coolies to carry 
Smith and get the lot of us on 
to the plateau again. Arrived 
there, Jenkins pointed out that 
I had granted him two days’ 
leave to shoot, and that he 
hadn’t yet availed himself of 
it. As a matter of fact, it 
was Eno who had ’phoned back 
consent. The doctor, whom, 
by the way, my wife had sent 
up after us, met us on our 
return with the foundling, and 
took over charge. All that the 
latter required was feeding up 
and some nursing, so back he 
came to us for a second con- 
valescence. He was right in a 
couple of weeks, and we sent 
him off down the hill to rejoin 
his regiment as good as new, but 
still scratchy from leech bites. 

“‘ And now,”’ concluded Cav- 
endish, “don’t you go and do 
what Smith did.” 

I gently put aside the possi- 
bility of my doing what Smith 
had done. I called him a few 
names and asked Cavendish 
what he took me for. Caven- 
dish, stifling a yawn, said, 
** Well—be careful—that’s all.” 

At 7 A.M. next morning I 
pushed off for the Green Hills. 
They stood 4000 feet above me 
in unclouded verdure. Not a 
cloud dimmed them. 
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A few days later I was 
occupying the same camping 
ground whence Forbes-Smith 
had started out to be lost and 
found again. 

Tom Cavendish’s story of his 
misadventures, my strictures 
on Forbes-Smith and Caven- 
dish’s warnings to me on part- 
ing not to go and do like- 
wise, were all fresh in my 
memory. 

Next morning I started be- 
times as Forbes-Smith had 
started ; I shot a saddleback 
as he had; I sent my trackers 
back to camp and remained 
myself to rest and lunch as he 
had. 

Strange, very strange, that a 
fool like him, and a discreet and 
dependable person like myself, 
should have spent the first half 
of a day in exactly similar 
fashion. 

At 2 p.m. I started for camp. 
It was plainly visible, scarcely a 
mile away—my white tent and 
the grass hut close to it ruined 
out of pure wantonness by a 
wild elephant and rendered 
uninhabitable. Ten minutes 
would see me there. 

Suddenly the sun faded, my 
tent lost definition, the land- 
scape blurred and then in a 
silent chilly wetness everything 
faded out. The clouds were 
down. 

Nothing to bother about, of 
course. I had but to follow 
my nose and I was there. 


Now, thought I, that amazing 
blunderer Forbes-Smith would 
have gone crashing off into 
the blue, getting lost and cans. 
ing trouble. 

Thus pondering I walked 
briskly on for ten minutes, 
I began to peer about, to feel 
for my tent. Strange—it was 
neither to be seen nor felt, 
Of course I walked on. Any- 
one would have. I walked on 
smartly for another ten min- 
utes and then I noticed— 
luckily I am one that does 
notice—that the steady light 
breeze which had hitherto 
blown direct from camp, in 
my face, veered first to my 
cheek and then to the back of 
my neck. And here it steadied. 
And I paced on careful to keep 
it there. 

Now Forbes-Smith, thought 
I, smiling gently and in pity 
—Forbes-Smith, trusting in his 
directional instinct, and certain 
that his camp was up-wind of 
him, would have unconsciously 
veered with the wind and 
would now be walking slap 
away from camp. 

I was still smiling when the 
cloud vanished as suddenly 
as it had appeared. The sun 
smiled. The landscape, now 
again visible, also smiled. I 
alone ceased smiling. 

It was not the wind that had 
changed direction, but myself. 

I was walking slap away 
from camp. 
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THE COFFEE-HOUSE. 


BY J. G. 8. HOBSON. 


“To the Coffee House, where were a great confluence of gentlemen.” — PEpys. 


A YEAR before the tragic 
death of Charles I., Nathaniel 
Canopius, a Cretan, was accus- 
tomed while in residence at 
Balliol College, which even in 
those days was cosmopolitan, 
to make for his own use an 
uknown drink called coffee. 
It was the first, the ancients 
of that house were wont to 
say, that was ever drunk in 
Oxford, or, indeed, in Eng- 
land; for as tradition ascribes 
to Sir Walter Raleigh the intro- 
duction of smoking into this 
country, so it points to the 
solitary Cretan as the originator 
of coffee-drinking. Its spread 
in Oxford must have been 
rapid, for in 1650, two years 
later, Jacob the Jew, the first 
coffee-man in England, opened 
his house ‘‘ at the Angel in the 
parish of St Peter in the East, 
and there it was by some who 
delighted in novetie, drank.” 
Within another two years the 
habit of coffee-drinking reached 
London, where Pasqua Rosee, 
a native of Ragusa and the 
servant of an Eastern mer- 
chant, set up the first London 
coffee-house, ‘‘ at the signe of 
his own head in St Michael’s 
Alley, Cornhill.” 

Coffee-houses sprang up all 
over London. Pepys in 1660 
notes in his Diary, “In the 
evening to the coffee-house in 


Cornhill, the first time I was 
there, and found much pleasure 
in it, through the diversity of 
company and discourse.”” Very 
early in their history they 
became closely connected with 
politics, and in 1659 Miles’ 
coffee-house in Palace Yard 
was the meeting-place of Har- 
rington’s club, the Rota, a 
debating society for the dis- 
cussion of political problems 
and the suggestion of con- 
structive reforms. After the 
Restoration, the coffee-houses 
became the common resort of 
the middle classes, and main- 
tained a political independence 
which led to their attempted 
suppression in 1675 by royal 
proclamation. But the blow 
at their liberty proved abortive, 
and they remained, though 
open to all and occasionally 
frequented by an impoverished 
cavalier, the special preserves 
of Puritanism and Whiggery. 
It was not till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century that 
the golden age of coffee-houses 
was reached, when their num- 
bers were estimated at three 
thousand, and they were fre- 
quented by all classes, includ- 
ing ‘‘ even the best of Quality 
and Physicians.” All at this 
period were theoretically open 
and unrestricted, but it was 
only natural when coffee-houses 
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were so numerous and society 
so diverse that in practice men 
of like taste and similar occu- 
pations should resort to the 
same establishment. Speciali- 
sation of district and profession 
had begun in many houses 
before the century opened. 

By 1700 St James’ Street 
coffee-houses were frequented 
almost exclusively by politi- 
cians and lordlings, attracted 
thither by the Court, the Par- 
liament and the great new 
houses of the nobles. North 
of the Strand, in the network 
of alleys round Covent Garden, 
Bow Street and Drury Lane, 
there lay the kingdom of 
writers, actors and wits, where 
the talk was all of Boileau and 
the poets, and the epigrams 
sparkled and died like bubbles 
on champagne. The coffee- 
houses of Fleet Street and the 
Temple were so thronged with 
fops and loungers from the law 
that the gathering of sedan- 
chairs within Temple Bar be- 
came @ nuisance which called 
forth a protest from the ward- 
mote. Farther east, in the 
shadow of the new cathedral, 
booksellers and clergy for- 
gathered, each in their appro- 
priate establishment ; while the 
coffee-houses in the labyrinth 
of Exchange Alley witnessed 
the transaction of most of the 
business of the new commercial 
classes. 

There were also scattered up 
and down the town, for the 
greater part of the century, 
vast numbers of ordinary 
middle-class houses quite apart 
from those which became select 
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and specialised. To them the 
majority of the people went at 
stated hours, not so much with 
the object of sipping “ the black 
and bitter drink called coffee” 
a8 with that of sauntering away 
the hours, perusing the news 
sheets, discussing politics, writ- 
ing letters, transacting busi- 
ness, playing cards and meeting 
friends. A large majority of 
the common houses had tavern 
affinities, though it has been 
asserted by some writers that 
only coffee could be obtained 
at them. This contention can 
be disproved by many in- 
stances, especially in the de- 
tailed account-book of a civil 
servant in the reign of Queen 
Anne who was much addicted 
to sipping in coffee-houses, and 
in 1705, for example, paid six- 
pence “for a pint of Mumm 
at Mrs Ann’s coffee-house by 
Doctors Commons.” They 
were also, almost without ex- 
ception, dispensers of popular 
pills, beautifying waters and 
other patent medicines, all as 
infallible as the Pope, and all 
faithfully believed in by an 
age that was as credulous in 
some things as it was cynical 
in others. Ships, wines, books 
and personal belongings were 
frequently disposed of by “ inch 
of candle ’’ in a crowded coffee- 
room, where the smoke curled 
and swayed and the auction- 
eer’s voice boomed out across 
the chatter like a ship’s horn 
in a fog. These houses acted 
in general as a unifying and 
levelling influence in the hurly- 
burly of city life, where men 
learnt ‘modern civilitie” in 
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their social intercourse, simi- 
larity in manners and dress 
and toleration in political dis- 
cussion. Introductions were 
unnecessary, for the English- 
man of that date had learnt 
to lay aside for a time his 
habitual reserve, and the coffee- 
houses, ‘“‘ before which men 
knew not how to be acquainted 
put with their own relatives 
and societies,’ were able to 
partake of the freedom of a 
tavern and the friendliness of 
a club. “‘ Here men shall be 
sure to meet company, and by 
the custom of the house, not 
such a8 at other places, stingy 
and reserved to themselves, but 
free and communicative ; where 
everyone may modestly begin 
his story, and answer another 
as he thinks fit.” 

Such was the character of 
the coffee-houses in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and such it 
remained, though their number 
decreased throughout the cen- 
tury till they almost disap- 
peared. They were at once a 
cause and a product of the 
ideals and morals of their age, 
when oratory was the greatest 
art and pompousness a general 
fault. The exclusive mascu- 
linity of coffee-house life can- 
not have failed to contribute 
to the unblushing obscenity 
which permeated all sections 
of the community throughout 
the greater part of the century. 
Indeed, it is recorded that at 
the Bedford a particular box 
was allotted out of the hearing 
of the lady at the bar “ that 
the double entendres, which 
were sometimes very indeli- 
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cate,” might not offend her. 
If they bore the least resem- 
blance to some of the ‘“ Coffee- 
house Jests”’ which were col- 
lected by Roger L’Estrange, 
they can have contained little 
ambiguity of meaning, while 
the bets book at White’s bears 
eloquent if indecent testimony 
to the level of propriety in the 
most select of the West End 
establishments. 

“The lady at the bar” was 
an ornament that improved 
the appearance and popularity 
of many of these houses, whose 
arrangements as a whole were 
as varied as their customers. 
Some, like Will’s, occupied a 
whole house, while others, such 
as Nando’s, were no more than 
a single upper room, with 
sanded floor and small rough 
tables. Many, particularly 
those where much business was 
transacted, were partitioned off 
into high-backed boxes in which 
men might whisper treason or 
drive an honest deal equally 
unnoticed. Yet one thing they 
all had in common: the coffee- 
rooms of London reeked with 
tobacco like a guardroom or 
a boatswain’s cabin, and 
strangers expressed surprise 
that a man should leave his 
own fireside to sit in the midst 
of eternal fog and stench— 
“of smoke, noise and non- 
sense.” It was only amid the 
powder and snuff of St James’ 
that a man need not peer 
through clouds of heavily drift- 
ing smoke to see an acquaint- 
ance or find a friend. 

Even the most democratic 
of the smoke-filled middle-class 
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houses were used, however, for 
one or two minor purposes as 
a club. At most bars there 
was a message book, in which 
challenges, invitations and ap- 
pointments were made and 
accepted by the regular fre- 
quenters; and it was to the 
coffee-house they would ask, 
when advertising, that informa- 
tion about a stolen horse or 
runaway servant should be 
sent, rather than to their 
homes. Many a coffee-house 
lover carried on his private 
correspondence from _ these 
haunts. The lonely Swift 
wrote, ‘I will begin to be in 
pain next Irish post except to 
see M. D.’s handwriting in the 
glass frame at the bar of St 
James’ coffee-house,’’ and Steele 
begged pardon “ that my paper 
is not finer, but I write from 
a coffee-house where I am 
attending about business. 
There is a dirty crowd of 
busy faces all around me, 
talking of money, while all 
my ambition, all my wealth is 
love.” 

The whole population went 
to these houses. ‘Scarce a 
day passes,’ wrote Sorbiére, 
“put a tradesman goes to the 
coffee-house to smoke with 
some of his friends, and business 
goes on but slowly in the shops. 
For a taylor or shoemaker, be 
his business never so urgent, 
will leave his work and go to 
drink in the evening.” The 
company was mixed, for none 
were excluded, and many an 
impoverished adventurer made 
use of the opportunity for 
economical display. Yet as a 
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whole the gatherings in thei 
boxes during the first half of 
the century were largely made 
up of plain sensible men, who 
turned there to relish the calm 
ordinary life and whose con. 
versations might vary from 
the crass ignorance which could 
believe in a newly discovered 
Lilliputian island, found float- 
ing near Ulster, to the rolling 
thunder of Johnson’s sonorous 
phrases. 

But public conversations are 
often apt to take a political 
turn, and the connection of 
the coffee-houses with politics 
was close, though never ap- 
proaching the intimacy which 
had been established in the 
days of Charles II., when they 
were the avowed rendezvous 
of the persecuted Whig faction. 
Since the Revolution of 1688 
the political divisions of Eng- 
land have seldom been so acute 
as to preclude free discussion, 
and certainly never in the 
eighteenth century, when a 
governing class languidly held 
the reins of power, with noth- 
ing to do but divide the spoils. 
Teutonic kings reigned and died 
in monotonous succession; 
Ministers rose and fell as arbi- 
trarily as a stock market; 
the Parliamentary cards might 
be reshuffled, but the pack 
remained the same. And 
throughout it all there was 
such an avoidance of great 
constitutional issues that once 
the Jacobites had been sup- 
pressed, the most exciting Par- 
liamentary events were the 
passing of a Marriage Act and 
the reformation of the calendar 
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Yet the trivialities of 
everyday politics were hotly 
debated in the coffee-houses, 
each of which had an orator 
to whose eloquence the crowd 
listened with admiration. ‘I 
who am at the coffee-house at 
six in the morning,’ wrote 
Steele, “ know that my friend 
Beaver, the haberdasher, has 
a levy of more undissembled 
friends and admirers than most 
of the courtiers and generals 
of Great Britain. Every man 
about him has perhaps a news- 
paper in his hand, but none 
can pretend to guess what step 
will be taken in any one court 
of Europe till Mr Beaver has 
thrown down his pipe and 
declared what measures the 
allies must enter into upon this 
new posture of affairs.” 

The latest scandals of the 
Court and Parliament went the 
round of the coffee-houses, and 
when a merchant received a 
private packet from abroad, 
he would pass it from hand to 
hand in his own haunts, whence 
the news would pass to other 
establishments in a growing 
crescendo of falsification. But 
foreign news was hard to obtain. 
The mails from Ireland and 
the Continent were few and 
uncertain, the postage rates 
exorbitant, and the only direct 
news from distant countries 
was through stray letters 
brought by private ships. A 
westerly wind placed the whole 
town in suspense and put a 
stop to conversation in the 
houses where the news was 
most purveyed, till imagina- 
tion came to fill the gap. 
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“Here was a fellow in the 
town some years ago,” wrote 
Steele, “who used to divert 
himself by telling a lie at 
Charing Cross in the morning 
at eight o’clock, and then 
follow it all through the town 
till eight at night; at which 
time he came to a club of his 
friends and diverted them with 
an account of what censure it 
had at Will’s in Covent Garden, 
how dangerous it was believed 
to be at Child’s (where the 
clergy went), and what infer- 
ence they drew from it with 
relation to stocks at Jona- 
than’s.’”’ The Press had been 
emancipated from the censor- 
ship soon after the Revolution, 
and the Government (as Mac- 
aulay says) immediately fell 
under the censorship of the 
Press. The whole town was 
overflowed with such an inun- 
dation of papers that half the 
cofiee-house keepers complained 
that they were beggared by 
receiving them and many fami- 
lies ruined, ‘for the meanest 
of shopkeepers and handicrafts 
spent whole days in coffee- 
houses to hear news and talk 
politics whilst their wives and 
children wanted bread at home.” 
For all that, it was a Press of 
few papers with little news 
compared to that of to-day, 
and it was largely dependent 
for its substance on the coffee- 
houses themselves. A colony 
of letter-writers and news col- 
lectors scrabbled for informa- 
tion by wandering from coffee- 
room to coffee-room, pretend- 
ing to read the papers, but 
listening to the conversation 
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at every table in the room. 
The ‘Tatler’ went so far as 
to keep special men for the 
important houses: one was 
sent daily to Will’s for the 
poetic news ; another to White’s 
for ‘ all accounts of gallantry, 
pleasure and entertainment ”’ ; 
and a third to the Grecian, the 
retreat of the learned. The 
coffee-houses, in fact, played 
a part in the national life com- 
parable to that of the modern 
Press. Not only were they 
the usual channels for adver- 
tisement and the main source 
of news, but before any methods 
of mass publicity had been set 
up they were the sole organ 
through which public opinion 
could find expression. Not till 
much later in the century, and 
only when they began to com- 
bine comment with report, did 
journalists become what coffee- 
house politicians had been called 
—the fourth estate of the 
realm. 

The advantages of the coffee- 
houses in this respect were 
little realised by the men of 
the eighteenth century. For- 
eigners have always written the 
best books on the English 
structure, and it remained for 
the French to grasp one point 
in the importance of our coffee- 
house life. Whatever influence 
that life may have had on the 
development of England, it 
played a part, admittedly small, 
but for all that interesting, in 
the evolution of France. In 
1724, a club called the ‘ En- 
tresol’ was installed in the 
Place Vendéme as the direct 
result of a study of English 
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ideas. It numbered ahboy 
twenty members and met ongg 
a week, when it received the 
gazettes of France and Hollang 
and the English papers. It 
members drank tea, lemonade, 
liqueurs and coffee, and it wag 
dubbed a coffee-house “ de 
honnétes gens.” The Abbé de 
Saint Pierre was the chief le. 
turer on the latest news in 
particular and politics in gep. 
eral, while Fénélon and Vauban 
were prominent frequenters, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu and the 
encyclopzxdists were influenced 
by the Entresol, whose sup- 
pression did not diminish the 
propaganda in favour of English 
ideas. Prévost praised London 
and its coffee-houses as the 
seat of English liberty and the 
spirit of tolerance, and Voltaire 
visited the coffee-houses of the 
French refugees in Marylebone 
and Soho and the English 
establishments of all classes. 
Here he found that dream of 
foreign enthusiasts a reality— 
the right of every citizen to 
think what he pleased and 
speak what he thought. And 
Voltaire, who considered his 
visit to England as the turning: 
point in his career, broke down 
the barriers between the in 
tellectual activity of France 
and England, and opened up 
a highroad along which streamed 
the forces which transformed 
the France of the ancien régime 
into the France of the nine 
teenth century. 

But the peculiar interest of 
the eighteenth-century coffee 
houses with regard to England 
lies not so much in the numbers 
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of ordinary houses and their 
influence as in the disconnected 
elaborations which were formed 
out of them by the social divi- 
sions of a growing London. 
Lord Burlington, in the reign 
of Charles II., had built his 
Piccadilly house so far out of 
town because he was deter- 
mined to have no buildings 
beyond it. But London had 
grown rapidly since then. The 
residents of its various parishes 
were becoming for each other 
dwellers in a foreign land who 
lived under the same laws, but 
talked an alien tongue, and a 
Cheapside merchant seldom 
spoke to a beau from St 
James’. St James’ Street in 
the eighteenth century, nar- 
rower and more crowded than 
it is to-day, was filled with 
coffee - houses through whose 
elegant doors the whole of the 
beau monde came and went. 
The Cocoa Tree, White’s, St 
James’, the Smyrna, Mrs RKoch- 
ford’s and the British Coffee- 
house, were all “so near one 
another that in an hour you 
see the company of them all.” 
At the lower end of the street, 
near the Palace, politics were 
almost the sole topic of con- 
versation in the Whig and 
Tory houses which stared hos- 
tilely at each other above the 
heads of the passing chairmen. 

The Cocoa Tree was the 
Carlton Club of the day—the 
London rendezvous of die-hard 
Jacobites. It was converted 
into a club soon after the °45, 
When it witnessed scenes of 
excitement and despair. Later 
in the century it achieved a 
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milder fame through the meet- 
ings of the Ministerial Club of 
which Gibbon, and some twenty 
or thirty of the first men of 
the kingdom in point of fashion 
and fortune, were members. 
But in the early days of the 
century, the greatest crush was 
in the rooms of the St James’ 
and the Smyrna, the head- 
quarters of the Whig party. 
The former, from which the 
‘Tatler’ promised “‘ all foreign 
and domestic news,’ was the 
more concerned with practical 
politics and was in a continual 
buzz over the latest tittle-tattle 
from the Court. ‘‘ The specu- 
lations were but very indifferent 
towards the door, but grew 
fairer as you advanced to the 
upper end of the room,” reach- 
ing their climax in the little 
committee of politics in an 
inner room. Here sat Swift 
in the days of his political 
power, an intellectual highway- 
man holding up society with 
the pistol of his brains. But 
he preferred pinking his oppo- 
nents with a well-directed shot 
to knocking them down, like 
Johnson, with the butt-end. 
He also went to the Smyrna, 
the other Whig house, where 
politics, with poetry and music, 
were taught “ with elaborate 
essays by word of mouth as 
noble sciences,” though he 
scorned to take the advertised 
reward of merit—a pinch of 
snuff from the box of one of 
the professors. He turned a 
broad contemptuous back on 
such presumption and talked 
with the obscure good-natured 
Matthew Prior. But politics 
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were not the Smyrna’s only 
interest. Like all the other 
St James’ Street coffee-houses, 
it was a centre of social activity 
where the tides of daily life 
ebbed and flowed as regularly 
as on the seashore, but with 
even less result. The whimsi- 
cally clad Beau Nash, up from 
his new kingdom at Bath, would 
sit for whole days at its win- 
dows in order to receive a bow 
from the Prince or the Duchess 
of Marlborough as they passed. 

Though the majority of 
coffee-houses were free to all 
who cared to come and could 
lay twopence on the bar, this 
was hardly true of those near 
the Court and the garden-en- 
circled houses of the noble 
families. A man ‘“ without 
clean Linnen’’ would no more 
accost the kidney at the St 
James’ or White’s than he 
would to-day speak to a club 
commissionaire. The young 
nobleman’s education was not 
complete in the eighteenth cen- 
tury till he had done the season 
at White’s and learned the arts 
of gallantry and pleasure. They 
became “‘ creatures compounded 
of a periwig, a coat laden with 
powder as white as a miller’s, 
a face besmeared with snuff 
and a few affected airs,’’ whose 
greatest ambition was to be 
well-dressed and greatest desire 
to say a good thing in the 
pretty @ la mode tone of the 
day. Good conversation was 
unknown there. White’s was 
a pleasant temple of faddling 
hedonism, open to those who 
possessed social position, pea- 
cock clothes and vacant hours, 
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though liable to the intrusion 
of adventurers, sharpers ang 
occasionally highwaymen. 

A desire to make rapid fop. 
tunes by gambling, a contempt 
for the slow and steady gain 
of industry, was never a mor 
conspicuous feature of social 
life than in the eighteenth 
century. It was already ip 
evidence in the reign of Queen 
Anne, increased enormously 
during the reigns of the first 
two Georges, and reached q 
horrific climax in the days of 
Fox and Horace Walpole. The 
slightest triviality might be the 
subject of a bet, and no one 
was considered a gentleman 
who was not prepared to back 
his opinion in inverse propor- 
tion to his means. Before the 
St James’ Street coffee-houses 
became clubs, gambling, though 
not to be compared with its 
later refinements, was yet im- 
pressive. The natural desire 
to exclude those who were not 
qualified by birth or position 
to move in the elegant society 
of the best coffee-houses, to- 
gether with the determination 
to banish sharpers and high- 
waymen from this country of 
the blind, led to the formation 
of White’s Club in 1736. Since 
its foundation as a chocolate- 
house in 1698, it had always 
been (as it still is) in St James’ 
Street, though forced to change 
its site in 1733 by a fire which 
even the personal exhortations 
of reyalty could not quench. 
As @ club it is more ancient 
than the ‘ Times ’ or the Ameri- 
can Constitution, and no estab- 
lishment better illustrates the 
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immobility of our social struc- 
ture. The Cocoa Tree became 
a club in 1746 for the same 
reasons a8 White’s. St James’ 
Street was determined to be 
exclusive even in its vices. 

Fashionable society, though 
walled round like the parks of 
its landed members, was not 
lacking in conscious imitators, 
and there grew up round Char- 
ing Cross and Whitehall a 
pseudo St James’, a kind of 
provincial beau monde, whose 
chocolate - coffee - gaming- 
houses were filled with an os- 
tentatious crowd, to whom the 
only recommendation was a 
pair of red stockings, a sword 
knot and two or three second- 
hand sayings from  Will’s. 
Young Man’s at Charing Cross 
was the haunt of officers ““ who 
looked as tenderly as if they 
carried their down beds into 
camp,” and its proprietress, 
Jenny Man, was famous for 
pledging an Irish colonel in 
usquebagh. Old Man’s, in the 
Tilt Yard, was frequented by 
stock-jobbers, paymasters and 
courtiers, and Little Man’s by 
sharpers. ‘“‘I never was 80 
confounded in my life,” wrote 
a visitor to Little Man’s, ‘‘ as 
when I entered. I saw two 
or three tables full at faro, 
heard the box and dice rattling 
in the room above stairs, and 
was surrounded by a set of 
sharp faces that I was afraid 
would have devoured me with 
their eyes. I was glad to drop 
two or three half-crowns at 
faro to get off with a clear skin, 
and was overjoyed I so got rid 
of them.” 
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Not far from these haunts 
of soldiers, gamesters and fol- 
lowers of fashion, there was a 
colony of artists whose fav- 
ourite coffee-house was Old 
Slaughter’s in St Martin’s Lane. 
In the eighteenth century, be- 
fore the formation of the Royal 
Academy, Greek Street, Gerard 
Street and St Martin’s Lane 
were the artistic quarter of the 
town, and Old Slaughter’s, 
which had been founded as a 
coffee-house in 1692, but had 
become half-tavern, was the 
grand resort of Hogarth, 
Richard Wilson, JRoubillac, 
Gainsborough and, now and 
then, of Johnson, Garrick and 
Fielding. Before London streets 
were regularly paved, it was 
known as “ the coffee-house on 
the pavement.” Though it 
was not one of those houses 
which became clubs (for it 
eventually was turned into a 
tavern), it is interesting not 
only on account of its patrons, 
but as illustrating the speciali- 
sation of district and profession 
which took place in most of 
the eighteenth-century coffee- 
houses. Outsiders might be 
admitted, but the majority 
usually came together through 
some community of interest. 

Farther east, in the maze of 
streets between Bow Street, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
lay the best known coffee- 
houses in the town, whose 
names are embalmed in the 
literature of the day. Will’s, 
Button’s, Tom’s and the Bed- 
ford followed each other to 
fame in quick succession. Their 
situation amongst the theatres 
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inevitably filled them with a 
brilliant company of writers, 
wits and critics, whose con- 
versation prompted Swift to 
think when young “that all 
the world as well as myself 
was wholly taken up in dis- 
coursing upon the last new 
play.” He had more justifica- 
tion than at first appears, for 
these houses, lying as they did 
half-way between Court and 
City, attracted an additional 
crowd of beaux and merchants 
who came to hear the brilliance 
of the talk. 

Will’s, which occupied the 
house at the corner of Russell 
Street and Bow Street, was 
the first of all the Covent 
Garden houses to rise to fame. 
The patronage of Dryden, who 
every day occupied the chair 
of honour, in winter by the 
fire, in summer on the balcony, 
drew a host of admirers, who 
competed for the honour of a 
pinch of snuff from the great 
man’s box. When he died, in 
the first year of the century, 
the jaunty Congreve, “ poetic 
Prince of Wales at Will’s,” was 
left to uphold the pre-eminence 
of the house by a short but 
splendid reign. His followers 
were @ bright metallic crowd of 
dilettantes, who talked for 
praise and not for pleasure, 
would rather have lost their 
friends than their wit, and 
valued others for the brilliance 
of their epigrams. Swift used 
to say that “the worst con- 
versation he ever heard in his 
life was at Will’s,” where the 
company entertained one an- 
other “ with their trifling com- 
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posures in so important an air 
as if they had been the noblest 
efforts of human nature.” But 
this society did not long sur. 
vive; the ubiquitous gamester 
soon invaded Dryden’s former 
haunt. The dynasty of wits 
crossed the street to Button’s, 
where Addison and his satel- 
lites had set up their court in 
silent but successful opposition. 

Addison, serene and ‘ club- 
bable,’ gathered round him 
there a more homely company 
than could ever have been seen 
at Will’s, for Steele, Philips, 
Budgell and Tickell were its 
core. Here were few sparkling 
epigrams: the slow rumina- 
tions of Isaac Bickerstaff were 
combined with the gentle moral- 
isings and quiet humour of Mr 
Spectator to pass the night 
pleasantly till the clock of St 
Paul’s struck midnight in the 
square. More dynamic figures 
were sometimes to be seen, but 
never for long. Swift went 
there in his young days, know- 
ing no one and known by none. 
As restless in body as in mind, 
he strode silently up and down 
the crowded room, glared at 
one, turned from another, 
snatched up his hat, paid his 
money at the bar and departed 
without opening his lips, his 
eccentric behaviour earning for 
him the title of the mad par- 
son. Pope went fairly regu- 
larly for a year, but his rela- 
tions with the company were 
not much more comfortable 
than Swift’s. ‘“‘I found it too 


much for me,” he wrote. “It 
hurt my health, and so I 
quitted it.’ 
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more in it than that. He had 
roused Ambrose Philips by his 
« satirical itch of provocation ”’ 
to such an extent that the large 
pirchen rod, which the latter 
kept to chastise him with, 
pecame almost as prominent 
and permanent a feature at 
Button’s as the famous Lion’s 
Head letter-box, in which con- 
tributions to the ‘ Guardian’ 
were received. Pope wisely 
withdrew from the company 
at Button’s and went to live 
at Twickenham, taking his re- 
venge later by writing— 


“But what avails to lay down rules 
of sense ? 
In ——’s reign these fruitless 
lines were writ, 
When Ambrose Philips was pre- 
ferred for wit.” 


There was another notable 
incongruous figure that moved 
in the Addisonian circle—a 
tall, handsome, showy man 
called Jemmy M‘Clean, who 
was @ highwayman, well known 
in St James’. His father was 
an Irish dean, his brother a 
Calvinist minister; he himself 
had been a grocer and his com- 
panion a journeyman apothe- 
cary. Society must have had 
some ingenuousness when a 
highwayman moved in the best 
literary circle in the town, 
when a grocer and a journey- 
man apothecary were intimate 
with the beaux whom they 
robbed. The son of a dean and 
the brother of a minister was 
hanged at Tyburn as a common 
thief, 

Button’s did not long survive 
the death of Addison in 1719, 
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and was soon followed to fame 
by Tom’s in Devereux Court, 
which for long had been at- 
tracting a polished but undis- 
tinguished company every even- 
ing after the play, and in 1749 
was still “‘ the resort of some 
of the most eminent men for 
learning and ingenuity.’’ Yet 
the conversation there was 
neither so brilliant as that of 
Will’s nor so delightful as that 
of Button’s, and there was no 
central figure round whose chair 
the whole room revolved. Its 
balcony was often crowded 
with noblemen in their stars 
and garters ‘drinking their 
tea and coffee exposed to the 
people,” but decorations are 
no compensation for the literary 
flavour which was fading fast 
from the Covent Garden coffee- 
houses. Tom’s survived longer 
than Will’s or Button’s, though 
only through the stimulus of 
gaming and the consequent 
formation of a club. 

The brightness of Covent 
Garden coffee-houses was being 
eclipsed by the Johnsonian 
Club, which drew to itself what 
should have been their illumi- 
nation and left them twittering 
in a monotonous twilight, soon 
to be overcome by night. In 
a short time the only houses 
left in Covent Garden were of 
the lowest type, kept by such 
leaders of depravity as Mother 
Needham, Mother Douglas and 
Moll King, and “ well known 
to all gentlemen to whom beds 
are unknown.” The most noto- 
rious of all was Moll King’s— 
a rude shed under the portico 
of St Paul’s Church, where 
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noblemen and beaux with 
swords and rich brocaded silk 
coats rubbed shoulders with 
gardeners and chimney-sweeps 
soon after leaving Court. Even 
when morning came, her house 
would still be crowded, while 
outside a drunken fop, with his 
wig askew, bawled out a tired 
song from the top of a passing 
chair. 

Though discussion had to 
give way to dissipation, the 
influence of the Covent Garden 
coffee-houses on the literature 
of the first half of the century 
should not be forgotten, for 
in them the authors of the 
time found at once their topics, 
their inspiration and their read- 
ing public. The individual 
patronage of great nobles in 
the reign of Queen Anne passed 
to a golden age of political 
patronage for writers, when 
Steele could be Commissioner 
of the Stamp Office, Surveyor 
of the Royal Stables at Hamp- 
ton Court, Commissioner of 
Forfeited Estates in Scotland 
and Governor of the Royal 
Company of Comedians. At 
the same time a polished read- 
ing public was growing up in 
the rooms of Will’s, Button’s 
and Tom’s, which despised the 
brutal rusticity of the noble 
families as much as the igno- 
rant satisfaction of the City 
merchants. Authors came to 
rely on this new public for 
their support, so that litera- 
ture, having stepped out of 
the library into the coffee- 
house where men _ discussed 
each other more than God or 
nature, soon began to use the 
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thoughts and expressions of 
her new abode. The e88ays 
of Addison and Steele wep 
written in an easy conver 
tional vein, and their chief 
topics were the peculiarities jp 
character and manner of the 
various persons to be met with 
in the town. In the coffes 
house discussions from which 
they and many other write 
drew their inspiration, me 
were afraid of enthusiasms, 59 
that in the eighteenth century 
romance was overlaid with 
reason, religion turned into 4 
prudential morality, and the 
eyes of all, even of Swift and 
Johnson, focussed chiefly on 
the world around them. 

But the greatest concentra 
tion of coffee-houses filled by 
a single class was to be found 
behind the Royal Exchange, 
whither the devastations caused 
by the fire of London in the 
western parts of the City had 
herded the merchants and stock- 
jobbers till the rebuilding of 
the City was completed some 
twenty years after. In the 
seventeenth century there were 
no offices or business premises 
in the modern sense. A banker 
was interviewed in the parlour 
of his private house, under 
conditions similar to those im 
which a doctor is to-day con- 
sulted, and merchants had to 
be sought out in remote and 
unknown streets. The dit- 
advantages of domestic com- 
merce to stock-jobbers and 
dealers, who had to be in con- 
stant touch with their buye 
and sellers, were obvious, and 
from this arose the vast de 
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mand for public places in which 
pusiness might be transacted, 
news given and received and 
fresh clients met. The coffee- 
houses could fulfil these needs 
more easily than the tavern. 
The vast amount of business 
to be performed abstemiously 
filed the tortuous labyrinth of 
‘Change Alley with a press of 
busy coffee-houses, and here 
Englishmen were learning by 
bitter experience the art of 
managing monetary affairs on 
a large scale, which was to 
make London for nearly two 
centuries the pivot pin of the 
world’s trade and commerce. 
‘Change Alley was continually 
fled with hurrying figures, 
whose only concern was an 
increase of income by fair 
means or foul. The most ex- 
ploited gambit was the dis- 
semination of false news, which, 
being whispered through the 
coffee- houses, seriously de- 
pressed or raised the stock till 
a profit had been made. The 
reluctance of many an in- 
experienced dupe to buy was 
overcome by the communica- 
tion of the exclusive news, 
certain to raise stock when 
generally known, that the Pre- 
tender had been captured or 
another Blenheim won. But 
corrupt practices were not con- 
fined to the sale of stocks, nor 
are these the only days in 
which there have been vocifer- 
ous rumours about the sinister 
influence of the City on elec- 
tions, for it was common know- 
ledge during most of the eight- 
eenth century that seats in 
Parliament were sold at Jona- 
VOL. CCXXXIV.—NO. MCCCCXIV. 
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than’s and Garraway’s to those 
who paid the highest price. 
When the South Sea mania 
converted ’Change Alley into 
a vast whirlpool of humanity, 
the coffee-houses of the district 
became the centres at which 
the majority of the fantastic 
schemes were subscribed. The 
prospects of easy fortunes in 
*Change Alley turned the nor- 
mal stream of business life 
into a heterogeneous flood of 
statesmen and citizens, jobbers 
and Jews, the highest and 


lowest ladies in the land. When 
they had pawned their jewels 


“The great ladies hither came 
And plied in chariots daily.” 


While their husbands, if they 
would not stoop so far as to 
display a blue ribband in pur- 
suit of gold—and most of them 
would—kept a representative 
continuously at Robin’s or the 
Jamaica. Through the deep 
and narrow Alley there hurried 
always the promiscuous crowd, 
filled with hopes, fears and dis- 
appointments. 


‘‘Subscribers here by thousands 
float 
And jostle one another down, 
Each paddling in his leaky boat, 
And here they fish for gold—and 
drown. 


Meantime secure on Garway’s 
cliffs, 

A savage race by shipwrecks fed, 

Lie waiting for the foundered 
skiffs 

And strip the bodies of the dead.” 


The coffee-houses of the City 
have long since disappeared, 
and there only remains on the 
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blank cliffs of a deserted Change 
Alley a small tablet announcing 
‘* Here stood Garraway’s coffee- 
house.” This is the sole mem- 
orial to the greatest con- 
centration of coffee-houses in 
eighteenth century London 
and to the wild excited throng 
that lent them half their 
interest. 

The steady development of 
the most famous of the City 
coffee - houses — Lloyd’s — was 
little affected by the South Sea 
Bubble, as most of the ventures 
floated there were sound enough 
to survive the crash. The 
coffee - house which Edward 
Lloyd set up first in Tower 
Street in 1686 or 1687 developed 
throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury along lines independent 
of the other establishments to 
which merchants and traders 
went. When the lease of the 
Tower Street house, which was 
within a stone’s-throw of Pepys’ 
home, expired in 1691, Lloyd 
moved to more favourable quar- 
ters at the corner of Abchurch 
Lane and Lombard Street, 
where his new establishment 
soon became prominent in the 
reviving commercial life of the 
City. It was a big bare room, 
not divided till later in the 
century into boxes with high 
partitions, but at first dotted 
with rough tables on its sanded 
floor. Ned Ward’s “‘ Wealthy 
Shopkeeper ”’ went there daily 
**to read the letters and attend 
the sales.” For those were 
the chief attractions of the 
place, and the auction pulpit 
from which was read Addison’s 
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rhapsody of nonsense about 
the dromedary, the gridirop 
and the barber’s pole, was the 
one distinctive feature in the 
arrangement of the room. The 
house was soon better known, 
however, “for obliging the 
public with the freshest and 
most authentic ship news”; 
and in 1696, after the expira 
tion of the newspaper Licensing 
Act, Edward Lloyd set up his 
own paper, called Lloyd’s News, 
@ single sheet containing chiefly 
shipping intelligence from the 
ports, but occasionally brief 
additional items of foreign and 
war news, trials and Parlia- 
mentary measures. It had 
only an ephemeral existence, 
for an indiscreet announcement 
barely a year after its inaugura- 
tion concentrated upon it the 
destructive wrath of the House 
of Lords. The coffee-house still 
continued, nevertheless, to be 
a centre for marine news, which 
was issued at frequent intervals 
on printed sheets, the pre 
cursors of the later Lloyd's 
Lists. To obtain the quickest 
news, messengers were ¢ém- 
ployed who rushed fresh reports 
from the docks to Lombard 
Street, and it was the custom, 
“upon the first coming in of 
the news, to order a youth 
who officiates as kidney of the 
coffee-house, to get into the 
pulpit and read every pape 
with a loud and distinct voice, 
while the whole audience are 
sipping their respective liquors.” 

The character of the estab- 
lishment and its supply of news 
was not altered in 1713 by the 
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death of Edward Lloyd, whose 
pusiness was taken over and 
successfully maintained under 
its old name by William New- 
town. In 1734 an important 
event took place with the 
weekly publication of Lloyd’s 
Lists as a regular journal. This 
record of arrivals and casualties 
is still published (now daily), 
and is one of the oldest papers 
with an unbroken record of 
publication. So good was its 
system for collecting news that 
in 1740 ‘‘ Mr Baker, Master of 
Lloyd’s coffee-house, waited on 
Sir Robert Walpole with the 
news of Admiral Vernon’s tak- 
ing of Portobello. This was 
the first report thereof, and 
proving true, Sir Robert was 
pleased to order him a hand- 
some present.” 

Before the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the other 
great interest in this coffee- 
house besides sales and news 
was marine insurance, which 
played an increasingly import- 
ant part in its daily life, finally 
excluding all else but shipping 
news. Although several under- 
writers had offices of their own, 
most of the business was done 
at the coffee-houses, which had 
already proved their merits for 
trading purposes. Early in the 
century a concentration of 
marine insurance became notice- 
able at Lloyd’s, and this pro- 
cess was accelerated by the 
Bubble Act of 1720. The in- 
tention of this measure was to 
establish a monopoly for two 
marine insurance corporations 
by the elimination of the smaller 


underwriters, who were allowed 
to act solely as individuals. 
But the result was exactly 
opposite to the intention, for 
the Bill put new life into the 
individual underwriters, who 
organised themselves more 
closely and concentrated at 
Lloyd’s to avoid the nuisance 
of having to pick up insurers 
here and there. A _ definite 
constitution did not come into 
existence, however, till 1771, 
though a certain John Eliot 
notes in his journal that he 
went to Lloyd’s in 1757 and 
there ‘‘ subscribed the book at 
two guineas a year.” In 1769 
many of the habitual fre- 
quenters of the house were 
horrified at the lengths to 
which gaming in the form of 
insurance had gone among the 
younger underwriters. They 
could tolerate the ordinary 
speculation on the results of 
an election or a declaration 
of war, but they decided to 
break away and form a new 
Lloyd’s ‘‘ when policies came 
to be opened on two of the 
first peers in Britain losing 
their heads within a year, at 
10s. 6d. per cent, and on the 
dissolution of Parliament within 
one year, which are now actu- 
ally doing and underwrote 
chiefly by Scotsmen.” The 
new and the old for a time 
lived in rivalry together, but 
the latter finally succumbed, 
leaving the new establishment 
the sole upholder of the name 
of Lloyd. In 1771, with a 
£100 subscription to provide 
new premises in the Royal 
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Exchange, and with the in- 
stitution of an elected com- 
mittee, Lloyd’s ceased to be a 
coffee-house in the proper sense 
of the word. It also had 
become exclusive, to a profes- 
sion instead of a class, to pre- 
vent the intrusion of gambling. 
It anachronistically continued 
to call itself a coffee-house till 
1844, and was punctiliously 
called one by the Post Office 
till 1918. 

But it is not to be supposed 
that coffee-houses were con- 
fined to London. In the seven- 
teenth century they were to 
be found at Newcastle, King’s 
Lynn, Yarmouth, Chester and 
Plymouth, and those at Dublin 
and Exeter issued tokens. In 
1700 a civil servant, travelling 
in the country with his wife, 
spent threepence at a coffee- 
house at Guildford while their 
coach was being repaired. In 
1706 there was a house at 
Colchester in which a Whig 
parson was summoned to give 
a repetition for the public 
entertainment of the sermon 
he had preached that evening ; 
which event, remarks Defoe, 
was to make a church of the 
coffee-house and a stage of the 
pulpit. In 1777 one of prob- 
ably several coffee-houses in 
Edinburgh was a centre for the 
discussion of local politics and 
the distribution of lampoons. 
From these instances it would 
seem reasonable to assume that 
most of the large provincial 
towns contained at least one 
coffee-house in the eighteenth 
century, but it is only from 
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those of Oxford and Cambridge 
that more than a name here, 
an incident there, has survived, 
It had become a custom ip 
Cambridge by 1725 to go to 
one of the various coffee-houses, 
which were numerous, “ where 
hours are spent in talking, 
and less profitable reading of 
newspapers of which swarms 
are continually supplied from 
London.” But the habit did 
not last long, and later in the 
century the number of coffee- 
houses there had dwindled to 
two and a coffee-room. It is 
only in Oxford, that usually 
clings so forlornly to thread- 
bare customs and hollow tradi- 
tions, that coffee-drinking has 
remained a continuous and 
vital habit, still alive at the 
present day. Five years after 
the first English coffee-house 
was opened in Oxford by Jacob 
the Jew in 1650, Arthur Till- 
yard, an apothecary, sold coffee 
in his house against All Souls, 
which he was encouraged to do 
by a number of royalists and 
others “‘ who esteemed them- 
selves either virtuosi or wits, 
of which the greater number 
were of All Souls College.” 
Several other houses were soon 
set up to which members of the 
University crowded, so that 
Anthony 4 Wood complained 
that ‘“‘ the decay of study and 
consequently of learning, are 
coffy-houses to which scholars 
retire and spend much of the 
day in hearing and speaking of 
news and in speaking vily of 
their superiors.”’ They were, 
throughout the century, the 
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fashionable resorts of Tory 
Oxford, and in the latter half 
were particularly frequented by 
the foppish loungers of the 
University, who “cut as bold 
a bosh” as possible and were 
known with a certain naive 
self- evidence as “ smarts.” 
Tom’s, in the High, opposite 
the market, was the gayest 
and most expensive, where 
dinners of costly varieties al- 
ready bespoken were eaten as 
preludes to the drinking bouts 
common to all parts of the 
University at that time. There 
were four other similar con- 
temporary houses, each of which 
attracted the patronage of the 
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colleges near which it stood. 
For long they remained the 
scene of fashionable incivilities 
and seemed likely to decline 
into dining-clubs. Squire Os- 
baldeston, who matriculated in 
1805, notes that it was then the 
fashion “to dine at the Star 
and Garter (a first-rate hotel), 
and one generally got drunk.” 
The coffee-houses in Oxford 
became once more social centres, 
whose primary object was to 
meet and talk, and not to eat, 
but the first freedom from 
reserve has never been and 
probably never can be recap- 
tured, even in the home of 


coffee-drinking. 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 
BY J. M. N. 


It, 


On the occasion of the Chal- 
kidhiki earthquake last Sep- 
tember, our village Wise 
Woman was shaken out of 
her little trembling house 
along with the rest of our 
world. She did not indulge in 
hysterics or sit stunned under 
the stars watching roof-trees 
fall. She squatted prophet- 
wise in the dust, rapped her 
stick smartly to command 
attention, and said— 

“What did I tell you!” 

The following day a bearded 
ancient, shaken from the very 
base of holy Athos itself, joined 
her. He had been camou- 
flaged as a hermit for over 
fifty years, and so speech was 
difficult, but he added greatly 
to the colour of the event. 

A half-fey boy in his dreams 
had seen the holy mountain 
burst into flames. A hermit 
saw in a vision the monastery 
of Simon Peter tremble and 
plunge headlong into the sea ; 
the face of the ikon of St 
George at another monastery 
turned black; a great cross 
split in the wall of a church. 
Sinister signs and only to be 
read by the Wise Woman or 
the pseudo-hermit. Destruc- 
tion leapt out of Mother Earth 
as she shook herself like a 
wet dog. 

The mighty Tower of Andro- 


nicus trembled; huge cracks 
split in its massive walls; 
chimneys crashed ; owls, bats, 
swifts, fled into the night with 
noisy clamour. 

This the Wise Woman under- 
stood. She declared the anger 
of the gods; the blackness of 
the hearts of those who lived 
in our part of the world. She 
breathed fire into the situation. 

Fat Melpomene, seeing some 
small profit in the occurrence, 
moved her café beside the Wise 
Woman. It was an easy move, 
two mud bricks in the middle 
of the road, a handful of glow- 
ing coals, a coffee pot. All 
day and all night people nodded 
and gaped at the Wise Woman, 
hung upon the few words mut- 
tered by her confrére from 
Athos, and sipped Melpomene’s 
coffee. 


From the Holy Territory 


poured a pilgrimage: wood- 
cutters ; . charcoal burners; 
fugitives of all sorts. They 


downed tools and fled, without 
taking the dues owed them for 
their work, for the monks cried, 
“This is the end of the world, 
you will not want money! 
Go!” They passed through 
the village and beyond our ken, 
seeking a steadier world, but 
finding, after a few days’ hur- 
ried search, that the farther 
they got from the monastio 
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yotld the nearer they got to 
the centre of the earthquake, 
they faced about and re- 
tumed, in an uneasy fright- 
qed stream. After them toiled 
the Jews: by foot; on mule 
and donkey ; behind oars ; not 
seeking @ new Jerusalem, but 
getting ahead of the Gentiles in 
a quest for work. They carried 
with them carpenters’ tools ; 
masons’ trowels. They walked 
chattering loudly. Workers in 
wood. Workers in_ stone. 
Rejoicing in a loss that might 
bring them gain. Their feet 
dattered night and day over 
the tiny rocky pilgrims’ path, 
and I felt confident that even 
if it was the end of the world, 
they were competent enough to 
take their earnings out of it 
with them. 


The Rug Miser tenderly lifted 
his precious rug from under his 
walls to the shade of his walnut 
tree, and sat on it. He was not 
too far from Melpomene’s café 
and could hear all that was 
said with no effort to himself. 
I joined him under his tree. 
I could see the Tower rock from 
its embracing shade, hear the 
ancient wisdom propounded, 
watch the flow of pilgrims 
going in either direction, and 
the day crawled faster for the 
company. 


The seismologist arrived from 
Athens. A busy man, full of 
the importance of his science. 
He travelled rapidly here and 
there. The Witch spied upon 
him, for she was also a rapid 
walker, and she carried strange 
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news to Melpomene’s café. 
Frankly we did not like it. 
His ideas smacked of blas- 
phemy, and silence fell upon 
the habitual frequenters of the 
place whenever he drew near. 
He wrote long reports and we 
watched him uneasily, for our 
world mistrusts people who 
can write. ‘‘ Better a Bulgarian 
bullet than a Greek pen,” we 
ery, clinging to the old beliefs. 
The seismologist offended 
our ears a8 he aired his know- 
ledge of science at Melpomene’s 
café in the evening. The 
pseudo-hermit stroked his long 
beard and watched him fur- 
tively as he talked, and the 
Wise Woman grunted her dis- 
approval. One night he over- 
did himself ; the Wise Woman 
rose in wrath, rapped her stick 
so hard on the ground that she 
broke it, and cried out— 
“What! Does the young 
man think he is God, that he 
foretells these things?” She 
hobbled away and crawled into 
a little bough shelter someone 
had made, and there she died, 
a victim of modern science, for 
she had seen the light of her 
age snuffed out in one moment 
of extreme bitterness. 
“She was too old,” sighed 
the Witch. 
“She had too many years,” 
agreed Melpomene. 
** How many ? ” I asked. 
“Oh, but too many! Sixty, 
seventy, maybe—who knows ? 
Who is alive who can remem- 
ber the birth of the Wise 
Woman?” Melpomene waved 
her thick hand to express the 
flight of time. 
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“She ate bread,’ declared 
the Rug Miser in funereal tones 
from his seat on the rug; 
“she is better dead. The world 
is not for old people. Who 
cared for her ? ” 

“She was a strong old 
woman,” I argued, “and she 
has a son.” 

This brought a storm of 
protest. 

‘6 Son ! 9 

‘6 Son s 4 39 

** Nice son !” 

“Mean, like a snake!” 
cried the Witch, “and, like 
a snake, eats earth, but is 
afraid to fill himself in case 
he eats too much and there is 
none left ! That’s her son!” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Rug 
Miser; “ never a loaf of bread 
given, but took much. He 
married a woman with good 
hair and sold it before a month 
was out. It fetched a good 
price ; such hair is not often 
seen.” 

The Witch groaned her dis- 
approval with ingenious cunning 
calculated to deceive me, but 
I knew that she had negotiated 
the sale of the hair to insure 
the payment of a debt to herself. 

The son appeared, his eyes 
becomingly red. He left his 
goats in the hills, and borrowed 
his neighbour’s soap to wash 
for the funeral. 

The old priest limped to the 
grave. The earthquake had 
robbed him of his bootlaces 
with everything else, and it 
would be difficult to picture 
greater dejection than his. As 
he mumbled the service his 
eyes sought the top of the 
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Tower where his little brokey 
church was. He Stopped in 


the middle of a sentence ty 
suggest vaguely that objects 
of holy value be removed, but 
the Church Widow was 4 
woman of iron will and she 
screamed into his less deaf ear— 

“Gather up your brains. 
is God not a big enough man to 
look after His own ? ” 

All who had stirred uneasily 
at the priest’s words settled 
back and agreed, for no one 
wanted to seek the top of the 
Tower during the earthquake. 


My Tower had become a 
menace to child and bird alike, 
and it stood forsaken on its 
high rock. 

“Do you think it will fall?” 
I asked the Rug Miser. 

“When God dies,’’ was his 
answer. 

I grew to dislike my ow 
particular patch of dust, and to 
long for the cool airiness of 
my Tower, for the swing of the 
sea over the rocks below it. 

The Witch travelled rapidly 
to my bed under the stars 
one night to tell me that the 
hermit had decided to return 
to the mountain, and that he 
was blessing the village before 
he left. Those who had heard 
the news rushed to the café 
of Melpomene to kneel before 
him; to kiss his hand; the 
more humble-minded to kiss the 
hem of his gown. 

Speech was slow, but he was 
none the less holy for that. 
It was like watching the pass 
ing of a saint to see him go ; his 
knotted stick in his hand ; his 
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long ragged gown; his high 
plack cap; his flowing beard. 
Walking was painful, but he 
passed. from the village under 
the quiet stars along the old 

ims’ road towards the 
mountain, and women stood 
and watched him with tears 
in their eyes. 

“We have had protection ; 
now it has gone,” cried the 
Witch, and she stood shudder- 
ing under her shawl near me. 
“Who will pray for us when 
the Virgin shakes the world ? ” 

“Perhaps the time for pro- 
tection has passed,” I sug- 

It seemed the right 

note to strike and the tension 
pecame less. Still, it was with 
heavy hearts the village sought 
their beds under the stars 
again, for no one likes to see a 
saint walk away to some other 
place. 
“Tt was pleasant to have 
him here,’ said Melpomene, 
erasing the number of coffees 
he had drunk from her slate 
with her forefinger, for though 
she took no money from him 
she liked to keep the tally of 
what she had given. “ Ah, ai 
—there is so little that is 
pleasant now! What would 
you! ” 


In our world girls have no 
opportunity of straying from 
the paths of virtue, for, from 
the time they leave school 
until marriage, they are kept 
inthe house. The more adven- 
turous mothers let their daugh- 
ters meet on Sundays if the 
Weather is good, and these 
damsels form what is called 
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the beauty parade, and clad 
in their best frocks cling titter- 
ing shyly together and stroll 
in the sunshine along the sea 
front, while their ample mothers 
knit and gossip in the door- 
ways or within sight. The 
proper age for girls to attain 
in our village is seventeen, and 
I have known some who were 
‘just seventeen ’ when I came 
three years ago, and who are 
still running through that magic 
year of golden youth. 

Like the penguins of the 
Southern Hemisphere the 
yokels tell the story of their 
tender aspirations in stones ; 
but, being forbidden by strict 
social convention, a swain may 
not, penguin-like, lay his stones 
at the feet of his amoret, but 
at night he throws them at the 
door of the lady’s house. The 
stone carries its own tale, but 
the thrower must possess a nice 
finesse, for its very clatter must 
be clandestine and reach only 
the ear of the girl in question, 
otherwise the door bursts open 
and disgorges the enraged 
father, who is not likely to 
look kindly upon the inter- 
ruption to his dreams unless 
the daring lover be a man 
of substance and rich in 
goats. 

The earthquake shook all 
these trembling belles into the 
dusty road, and instead of 
viewing the world through 
tightly drawn blinds they 
were exposed to the bold stares 
of the young men who also 
squatted in the roadway draw- 
ing strings of conversation 
beads for ever through their 
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fingers. Therefore, after a few 
days we had the pleasant ex- 
citement of seeing fathers build- 
ing kraal-like folds for their 
daughters to shelter in, and 
stone-throwing youths were 
greatly in disfavour, for it is 
one thing to toss a stone seduc- 
tively at the door of a house, 
and quite another to throw it 
at a branch shelter. But, in 
spite of the prejudice which 
grew up against stone-throwing 
youths after the earthquake, 
one night some youths threw 
stones at a branch shelter and 
brought the scorn of the whole 
village on their heads. I heard 
the Church Widow discussing 
it, for her own niece was one 


of the insulted girls. She said 
to the Witch-— 
“IT would punish those young 


men by making them walk 
with stones in their shoes for a 
week !” 

The Witch pointed out : 

“Not much punishment for 
men who go barefoot year in, 
year out, except on Sundays. 
Only those who wear shoes 
and have feet as soft as a 
lady’s hand can be punished 
by this method.” 

“Punishment enough, God 
knows, if I had the choosing 
of the stones; every Sunday 
would be as long as one week ! ” 
declared the Church Widow. 
“Stab the hands of those who 
steal with needles, or worse 
will follow. My father always 
said this. Wisdom only comes 
from a wise man.” 

This sally rendered the Witch 
speechless, and they both pon- 
dered silently on the evil days 
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which had fallen upon oy 
world. 


The village dogs went mad, 
This to the minds of most 
people seemed a natural enongh 
conclusion to an abnormal 
situation. The police sent ap 
order for a general slaughter 
of dogs, and though we have 
no false sentiment about dogs 
in our village every man gud- 
denly became an ardent dog 
lover. If a dog can live 
‘mystico "—i.¢., without eating 
at the expense of his master, 
he is counted a good dog, and 
few other qualities are required 
of him. Dogs were smuggled 
to the hills behind the village 
and hidden in curious places, 
until five people and some 
domestic animals were bitten 
and then the police arrived en 
masse, demanded every dog and 
killed the lot. I watched a 
man lead his calf and his 
grandmother over the same 
little smoky fire where he was 
burning the hair of the dog 
which had bitten them, for he 
believed that if they inhaled 
the smoke they would never 
get the madness. The ancient 
woman is still flourishing, but 
the calf died of rabies within a 
month. 

The village cherry peddler is 
a ghoulish person, not averse 
to battening on the misfor- 
tunes of others, and as cherries 
are seasonal things, times are 
always bad with him, and n0 
fish is too insignificant for his 
net. He scavenges in monastic 
dust heaps behind the holy wall, 
and peddles his gleanings from 
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yillage to village on the back 
of an ancient donkey which 
also lives ‘ mystico ’ and treads 
on the upper side of its hoof 
instead of the under owing to 
some dire misfortune which has 
fallen on it. 

I came upon the Church 
Widow and the Witch hurling 
deprecations after the cherry 
peddler one morning. 

* Ai, ai,” groaned the Witch, 
“the world is a dirty enough 
place without you in it!” 

The Church Widow voiced 
the following threat :— 

“Has God punished the 
world, or not? And so you 
will find that the bread you 
buy with the money you take 
will roll in your stomach !” 

“What has he done!” I 
was aghast at her ferocity. 
“ Apart from his endless cruelty 
to the donkey, the cherry 
peddler is not a bad fellow.” 

“Bah, the donkey!” spat 
the angry Witch: “Too bony 
for the jackals ! ”’ 

The Widow took pity on me. 

“Last night,” she explained, 
“the pig of Aleko, the field 
guard, went mad. It threw 
over three tents, and, thanks 
to the Virgin, bit only one old 
woman, but its voice was as 
loud as the voice of a 
steamer ! ”’ 

“Indeed it was terrible,” 
said the Witch, “ and the vil- 
lage men stoned it into the 
sea and drowned it. And, no 
doubt, the old woman will die 
of the sickness—ah, but she is 
too old; it will be an easy 
fnough matter. When she 
takes the sickness they will 
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throw water over her and she 
will die at once,” she added 
with a shrug, “or a mirror 
hung where she can see it—she 
will think it water——” 

“That man, that cherry 
peddler,” said the Widow, who 
had drawn her second breath, 
“asks for more trouble. He 
has fished the body of the mad 
pig from the sea and is peddling 
it to the monasteries, for to- 
morrow is the Holy Mother’s 
Day, and so the monks eat 
meat.” 

“Could cows do worse!” 
cried the Witch, whom I sus- 
pected of being secretly pleased 
with the incident, in spite of 
her long face, “and will the 
monks go mad, like the dogs ? 
I would rather sell my panta- 
loons in the café than make 


money like that,’ and she 
patted her ancient Turkish 
nether garments. 

“God knows,” said the 


Church Widow piously, and 
we fell into a gentle melancholy 
a8 we watched the peddler’s 
donkey make its painful way 
towards the Holy Territory. 


* Bread for their stomachs, 
oil for their lamps, only the 
rich are happy. With them it 
is always summer,” sighed the 
Witch, as she watched a very 
poor selection of herrings twist 
in a pan of boiling oil. An 
empty stomach made her scorn- 
ful of monks, and so she dis- 
regarded the plea of the monk 
who squatted near her, to buy 
his wares. His wares con- 
sisted of a basket of things that 
looked like dried roots. 
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“The flowers of the Virgin,” 
he kept murmuring; “‘ when a 
woman is in childbirth put one 
in a glass of water by her side, 
and when it turns green she is 
delivered.” 

The Witch said nothing. 

“Five drachmas only,” said 
the monk, “for the flowers of 

“And who has five drach- 
mas ? ” asked the Witch shrilly. 
“Not I. Go to villages which 
still stand. Women in our 
world must bear their babies 
without the Virgin’s flowers.” 
She darted at a fish with her 
fork, stuck it and handed it 
to the monk. 

“ Kat,” she said; “if I am 
poor, you are too, and you will 
travel a long way these days 
without selling those flowers. 
Bad little times—bad little 
times——’”’ 

The monk accepted the fish 
and she stabbed a second for 
him, for she was generous if 
the occasion seemed to merit 
generosity and some small 
benefit might accrue, and it is 
better to be blessed than un- 
blessed these lean days. 

The monk crossed himself as 
the tiny village rocked from the 
shock of earthquake. His 
appetite for fish vanished. 

** Bad little times, indeed !”’ 
he said. ‘This world is too 
wicked.” 

“This place seems afflicted 
with poverty, not wickedness,” 
I said. 

“ The same thing,” answered 
the monk with becoming sim- 
plicity ; ‘would God leave a 
good man poor? Can you see 
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into the black heart of the 
world ? God made this placg 
for himself ; people have come 
here.” 

“Dirt!” ejaculated — the 
Witch, crossing herself and spit. 
ting, and I knew her thoughts 
were with the peddled pig. 

“Did the Virgin not draw 
the line where the wall should 
be? And there it was built, 
right on top of her mark, 
Since this village came here 
five years ago, many female 
creatures have gone beyond the 
wall. I have seen cows, and 
goats, and dogs. I have been 
insulted by cowherds and hun- 
ters ; for a hideful of grass for 
a female goat some men will 
wreck the world. But God 
looks after His own. The 
ruin on your side of the wall is 
awful—on mine it is not so bad. 
No man is cunning enough 
to hide what is in his heart.” 

I tried to be scientific, but 
my words were waved aside, 
and the monk looked scanda- 
lised, so facts gleaned from the 
seismologist perished in my 
throat. 


The brighter side to the 
earthquake was provided by the 
British Navy. We decided 
early that the strength of the 
British Empire lay in the excel- 
lence of the bread baked 
by the battleship bakers. 
These bakers, living in a world 
resilient with rising dough, 
working night and day, must, 
for all their hard labour, have 
forgotten the fact that a world 
depression was on, for what cal 
promote a feeling of sleek 
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prosperity better than a well- 
paked crusty loaf ? 

The stricken Yerrisotes on 
the far side of the peninsula, 
on whose behalf the British 
pakers baked, must have sighed 
with well-filled relief as they 
sighted the thousands of loaves 
that were poured daily out of 
the battleships, and as they 
visualised the ovens and fur- 
naces going at full blast. Our 
ovens had perished in the 
earthquake, too, and so by 
mule and boat bread came to 
us, and the pious Church 
Widow, hurrying to the se- 
clusion of her garden with her 
daily portion, was seen on more 
than one occasion to raise her 
eyes to heaven and exclaim— 

“Thank God our ovens 
fell !”” 

The Rug Miser grew remi- 
niscent over his portion as he 
sat on his precious rug. He 
was an authority on British 
battleships, and aired his know- 
ledge to a gaping crowd several 
times a day. For he had 
escaped in one from Smyrna 
with his rug when evil days fell 
on that city. He always ended 
his tale thus— 

“And there were two Ad- 
mirals on board, and no one 
tried to steal my rug! That’s 
the truth !” 
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“ Did they know its value ? ” 
asked Melpomene one day, in 
doubting tones. She held a 
hen on her knees with its two 
wings gathered into one large 
hand, while she beat the air 
with the other to stress her 
words. 

“They were Admirals, not 
fools!” snorted the enraged 
Rug Miser. 

“Can honest men rise so 
high ? ” sighed Melpomene with 
profound gloom, for she was a 
sensitive woman and her own 
integrity was often doubted in 
the village. 

“They can,” declared the 
Rug Miser; ‘‘I have seen it.” 
He folded his hands com- 
placently over his stomach. 
Melpomene suddenly plucked 
a quill from the tail of the hen 
she was nursing and stabbed it 
deftly through the comb im- 
mediately above the creature’s 
eyes. The hen escaped with 
the feather jerking drunkenly. 
This was supposed to stop it 
clucking. 

Depression settled on us, and 
it seemed a suitable moment 
for a drink, and since I come 
from that golden legendary 
country which is now named 
in our world in the same tones 
a8 @ saint is named, the shout 
was mine. 











MIRAGE. 


BY H. W. 8. 


THE real facts of the rum- 
oured disappearance of the 
pilot schooner were known to 
none of the European com- 
munity except to our two 
selves, and we have kept our 
counsel ever since. What fables 
may have gradually got abroad 
in the native quarters of Pak- 
nam in spite of our caution to 
the serang' and his men, we 
never knew; but some whis- 
perings, rising like a dusky 
smoke or vapour from the 
native underworld, gradually 
permeated as far as the Euro- 
pean strata of the city, and 
there circulated in a dim mist 
of rumour and conjecture. 
There is no objection to-day 
to correcting these vague and 
shadowy yarns and telling 
what really happened. 

I was in the Oriental Store 
getting some wire for a new 
bobstay, when a young man, 
a new-comer I thought, strolled 
in. He stood looking out on 
the broad waters of the great 
river, apparently thinking hard 
and not too happily. “ Just 
as brown and turbid as the old 
Thames,” he said, turning. 

“The Thames? Do you 
know the Thames?” said I, 
all interest and homesickness 
at once. 


I. 


“Rather! Lived on ite 
Nore to Greenwich, you know 
—in the Worcester at Greep. 
hithe.”’ 

“The Worcester!  Green- 
hithe! Good Lord!” I cried, 
greatly interested and carried 
by his words to old and delect- 
able scenes. We began to talk, 
He helped me choose the wire 
for the bobstay, and then I 
had to rush off to the office up 
in the native city. 

“Come and dine,” I called 
as I went; “ to-night, eight.” 

“ By George, thanks awfully,” 
he said, brightening up, then 
looking down at his somewhat 
soiled white suit he made a 
quizzical gesture ; “ like this?” 

** ¥es, as you are,” I shouted, 
and was off. 

Only Rolfe was dining with 
me that night, and he was a 
good listener. He sat in a long 
chair with his feet up, smoking 
quite contentedly. Our new 
chum was silent at first, but 
gradually we got his story, or 
the part of it that mattered. 

*“ Stranded, that’s what I am 
atthemoment. A most promis- 
ing young officer I’ve been 
called’? — he laughed good- 
humouredly at his recollections 
—‘ prospects excellent, don’t 
you know! The ball at his 
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feet, and all that, the nephew 
of a great shipowner (who very 
properly can’t turn a hand to 
help a graceless youngster at 
sea ‘Somewhere in the Far 
Bast’). And I was the only 
Buropean survivor of the Main- 
iree disaster last typhoon season. 
Much use it was getting out of 
that mess alive, to be stranded 
up here in a foreign port with- 
out a ship or a chance of 
one!” 

That placed him, of course. 
He must be none other than 
David Western, the young 
second officer who, by all 
accounts, had played a heroic 
part in the disastrous stranding 
of that gallant ship on the 
eastern point of Pulo Condore 
and in the rescue of the few 
survivors. We had all read in 
the papers about her loss and 
the inquiry subsequently held 
in Singapore. I remembered 
that Western had been com- 
plimented by the court on his 
courage and resourcefulness on 
that terrible occasion. What 
Rolfe and I instinctively liked 
in the fellow was his cheerful 
way of referring to his present 
misfortune. He took life as 
it came and men as he found 
them, and stated his case 
without any trace of bitterness 
against fate; it was all more 
or less of a joke with him in 
spite of its seriousness. He 
had come up to Bangkok ex- 
pecting to be taken on as 
second in the Firth then load- 
ing here, but on arrival had 
found the berth already filled. 

“TI am now employed in the 
weful occupation of running 
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up debts,” said he, ‘in a place 
where the odds are a hundred 
to one against my finding any 
sort of ship that will float, with 
no apparent chance of getting 
away to the end of time.” 

“Couldn’t you get a berth 
in a ship going to Singapore or 
Hong Kong ? ” suggested Rolfe. 

“T’ve got to pay my way,” 
was all he would say; “‘I owe 
too much here for my keep. 
I’ve got to get some cash—to 
earn it,’’ he added, for I sup- 
pose he saw we both wanted 
to help with a loan. 

I confess my mind, after 
cogitating around several possi- 
bilities which were all imprac- 
ticable, was a complete blank. 
It was Rolfe, the silent one, 
who hit on an idea. 

“By Jove! I heard only 
this afternoon,” he said sud- 
denly, “ that old Captain Mil- 
man, the senior pilot, is seri- 
ously ill—‘ black-water,’ I am 
afraid, poor fellow. There will 
be a master mariner’s job 
going; for even if he gets 
better, he won’t be at his post 
for a couple of months. I met 
Petersen, with Odal the third 
pilot, and they were in a great 
state, as there’s a tremendous 
lot of shipping in and out this 
month. Why not try for that 


at once? You’ve got your 
master’s ticket ? ”’ 
“By George! of course I 


shall. How can I thank you.” 

We gave him particulars re- 
garding the pilot service so far 
as we knew it; and after he 
had gone, Rolfe stayed and 
talked and finally went off, 
bent on putting a favourable 
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account of our new friend into 
the ears of Captain Petersen 
the first thing next morning. 

Two days later David West- 
ern came rushing into my 
verandah. ‘“‘ Thank God, I’ve 
got it. Full blown Master 
Pilot [am now! Look at me! 
Joining to-morrow. Hurrah! 
How shall I ever thank you? ” 

**My good chap,” I said, “‘I 
had as much to do with it as 
that chair. My mind was just 
about as intelligent. It’s Rolfe 
you have to thank for the 
suggestion; but you’d have 
heard of it anyhow next day, 
and it’s yourself that got it, so 
shut up.” I had to shout at 
him, he was so hilarious and 
noisy about it. 

“It'll put me on my legs, 
give me a chance to look 
round and then push off 
aboard of something decent. 
Meantime good pay, cheap 
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lodging and no expenses. Goo4 
Joss, and thanks to you!” 

“Shut up! Shut up or get 
out ! ” was all I could yell, 

“Shan’t do either.” 
danced round the verandah 
with Chow the Siamese cat on 
his shoulder, and holding Rover 
by his fore-paws. ‘I’ve come 
to fetch you to come and dine 
with me; and you’ve got to 
be dressed properly too, none 
of your beachcomber down 
and-outs dining with me.” He 
roared with laughter, sent one 
of my boys with an urgent 
message to Rolfe to come and 
join, and, of course, we went 
and dined and yarned Thames 
estuary, old country and Cowes 
week, until all was blue, and 
we forgot we had ever been in 
the East. 

The next morning he was off 
to Paknam with his kit to join 
the pilot schooner before night, 


Pim 


Like the more famous pilot 
brigs of the Hugli service, the 
schooner lay far out from the 
land in the waste of brown silt- 
laden waters which constantly 
flow across the bar into the sea 
from the hills and plains of the 
interior. The mud and sand 
with which the great river is 
laden, buffeted back by the 
action of the sea, settle upon 
the wide estuary bottom and 
form the ever-shallowing and 
ever-shifting banks which cause 
such difficulty to navigation. 
Only in the channels kept open 
by the main flow of the cur- 


rents is there sufficient depth 
at high tide to float the ships 
of commerce approaching and 
leaving the port, situated far- 
ther up the river banks, where 
the water flows deep and true 
in a narrower channel. The 
regular soundings of the gulf 
shallow quickly towards its 
northern end, where the four 
big rivers of the delta debouch 
through a low, monotonous, 
mosquito-infested  shore-line, 
cut by endless creeks and 
wooded in dense mangrove. 
Not a single conspicuous object 
stands out above the dark 
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green line of the endless man- 
grove Swamps to guide or cheer 
the eye. Only at the mouth 
of the great Me Nam, the 
mother river, stands the soli- 
tary screw-pile lighthouse, like 
some gigantic spider brooding 
for ever on his loneliness and 
inviting to the treacherous web 
of sands and shallows that lie 
pehind him. His place is on 
the outer edge of the ever- 
shifting bar; and beyond him 
again, well out in deeper water, 
where ships may anchor safely 
in six or eight fathoms of 
water, lies the pilot schooner, 
the guide, philosopher and 
friend to all who come and go, 
ever ready to send its messenger 
on board the incoming ship to 
guide her with safety and 
surety through the perils of 
hard sand and sucking mud 
that must be crossed ere port 
is reached. Thus, miles from 
shore, scarcely in sight of any 
fixed object of the land, except, 
it may be, on a clear morning, 
the distant peak of Bang- 
plasoi, the schooner lies rolling 
and pitching interminably to 
her anchor. In the intensity 
of heat, when the sun’s fierce 
rays are multiplied in stabbing 
reflections from the surface of 
the smooth and oily surface of 
the calm; in the deluges of 
tropical rain; in the thunder 
of sea and wind on the on-shore 
monsoon—in all weathers, in 
all the year, she lies there at 
her post. Her messengers, the 
pilots, come and go; ships pass 
and repass, a great procession. 
But always her mast-heads cut 
the horizon, sure, steadfast, 
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silent, at the same spot, the 
first greeting, the last farewell 
to all who use the sea. Only 
once a year for a day or two 
she will go into the river to 
clean her copper in the fresh 
water, to refit and lay in stores, 
and then a smaller cutter will 
take her place. 

David Western, by all ac- 
counts, was soon making head- 
way in his life on board. He 
was liked by the other pilots, 
adored by the serang and the 
Malay crew of the schooner, 
especially by Ahmed the cook, 
and was welcome on board of 
every ship he took in or out. 
He burst in upon the monoton- 
ous decorum of the bridge like 
some new kind of galvano- 
meter; he handled his ship 
with a precision and smart- 
ness which delighted skippers 
and chief engineers. He would 
turn his ship, lay her alongside 
a wharf, or take her out into 
the stream, in half the time 
and with half the orders 
and telegraph bells necessary 
to any ordinary man. The 
handling of ships was in his 
blood. 

On board the schooner in 
the long monotonous wait be- 
tween ships he was an entirely 
new experience. He had that 
craft washed and scrubbed in 
and out, painted, varnished 
and polished alow and aloft, 
her masts and spars scraped 
and oiled until she shone again. 
He declared war on cock- 
roaches; he had all ship’s 
gear and stores up, aired and 
restowed ; sails overhauled and 
mended; water-tanks cleaned 
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out, galley turned out and 
mightily spring-cleaned; fo’e’sle, 
hold and cabin ripped out, dis- 
infected and painted. In fact, 
the senior pilots, dropping on 
board from outward-bounders, 
rubbed their eyes in astonish- 
ment, and passing shipmasters 
fixed their glasses on the 
schooner and shouted facetious 
remarks through their mega- 
phones. 

“She was not due for a refit 
for another four months,” 
grumbled Captain Odal, the 
third pilot, who did not like 
having his favourite cock- 
roaches in his bunk disturbed. 

“That’s my point, sir,” said 
David cheerfully ; “ don’t spoil 
the ship for a ha’porth of 
elbow-grease, say I. It hasn’t 
cost anything, except a few 
gallon tins of paint and dis- 
infectant and a little hard 
work; and she is as good as 
new now.” 

It was one evening when all 
three of the senior pilots had 
left in inward-bound ships that 
David Western found himself 
alone on board. The indraught 
of cool air from the sea towards 
the heated plains of the delta 
which caused the ever-welcome 
afternoon sea-wind at the hot- 
test time of year, had been 
strong during the day, and a 
considerable sea was running 
in with it. The reefed mainsail 
had been up to keep the ship’s 
head to sea when the ebb tide 
was crossing the banks. The 


serang had called Ahmed and 
the two hands to come and 
stow the sail for the night, for 
with the flood tide surging 
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inwards the schooner would lig 
more comfortably. 

David Western was beloy 
working up some tide calenlg. 
tions when he heard an exciteg 
shout from the serang. “T 
Tuan! look at that junk com. 
ing in. She’s on fire. The 
way she is coming she will be 
into us!” 

The coming and going of 
junks, lorchas and native fishing 
craft was an hourly event, and 
was never even noticed. What 
did this mean? David sprang 
on deck and in the gathering 
dusk and low haze to wind- 
ward saw, on the port bow of 
the schooner, a junk more or 
less broadside-on, with no sail 
set except a half-hoisted main- 
sail, drifting in the trough of 
the sea towards the schooner, 
From her forehold poured a 
volume of black and acrid 
smoke, which blew with stifling 
odour across the fo’ce’sle and 
increased in intensity as he 
looked. He watched intently 
for a moment, and then realised 
that she was setting broadside- 
on, with wind, sea and tide, 
directly towards the schooner’s 
bows. In another few minutes 
she would be athwart hawse of 
the schooner, and she would 
almost inevitably hang up there 
with the schooner’s bowsprit 

between her masts. No human 
agency would be able to dis- 
entangle them. And the fire 
seemed to be gaining rapidly. 
The peril was imminent. ' 
David jumped to the wheel, 
cast off the beckets. 
** Let go peak halyard sharp ; 
pay out main-sheet,”’ he called. 
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He put the helm hard over to 
starboard, and slowly, and then 
faster and more surely, the 
schooner began to sheer to port 
on her long scope of cable, the 
strong tide helping her with 
its speed past hull and rudder. 
Away she went dragging at the 
cable as if she were actually 
uder way and obedient to 
command. As she sheered the 
junk came drifting by to star- 
poard, her mainsail with sheets 
off and two or three battens 
up, slatting in the lifts. From 
the schooner deck they could 
hear shouts and could see the 
figures of men running about 
on the main-deck. Then as 
she passed, her poop only some 
twenty feet away across the 
seas that foamed by and drove 
her to leeward, David saw a 
_gmall crowd of children and 


women. They were apparently 
wringing their hands and call- 
ing, screaming with Chinese 
volubility. Smoke now poured 
up from the hatch abaft the 


mainmast. Ship and crew 
were surely doomed. 

The Malays regarded the 
scene with stoic calm and in- 
difference. To David it was 
horrible in the extreme. To 
him, a8 you may guess, @ 
thought connoted an action. 
He spun the wheel back to 
midship helm, shouting, ‘‘ Get 
the whaler over, serang ; sharp, 
men; we'll save the children 
anyway. Come on.” 

The boat had been hoisted, 
swung in and covered for the 
night, but Malays are smart 
workers, especially under a 
man whom they respect and 
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are wont to obey, and the boat 
cover was off, the boat lowered 
and unhooked all ready along- 
side in three or four minutes. 
As they pushed off and swung 
round David realised the force 
of wind and tide, for the junk 
was far to leeward nearly out 
of sight in the quick falling 
darkness of the tropical night. 
“Give way,” he called, and 
the whaler sprang forward. 

With a four-knot tide, a 
twelve to fifteen-knot breeze 
and the scend of a rolling sea, 
a whaler pulled with four long 
oars and a good crew can do 
a surprising speed over the 
water. Thus they came up 
rapidly with the smudge of 
hull and smoke to which they 
raced. As they approached 
they heard the shrill cries of 
those on board. The smoke 
made it impossible to get round 
to the lee side of the vessel, 
and dangerous as it must be 
David decided to board her on 
the weather side. 

** Look out to fend her off,”’ 
he shouted. “I will jump 
aboard.”” They rounded up 
abreast the low waist amid- 
ships, the seas splashing back 
off the junk’s sides into them 
in bucketfuls. 

“Bail, Ahmed, bail!” 
shouted David as he sprang 
over the low bulwark on board 
the doomed ship. He was at 
once surrounded by a crowd of 
shouting and apparently help- 
less and panic-stricken people. 
He started with the children, 
caught up two by the arms and 
impelled them over the side 
into the whaler where the 








serang received them in his 
arms. David grabbed two 
more and threw them over to 
the waiting serang ; two women 
rushed to the bulwark scream- 
ing. These he pushed over the 
side. More children, more 
screaming women, more shouts ; 
frantic men trying to seize and 
stop him. 

“No! you’ve got your sam- 
pan,” he shouted to them in 
Malay. ‘Launch her over 
quick.” . 

“ We are sinking, Tuan ; the 
whaler cannot carry any more ; 
come back, Tuan ; we are sink- 
ing here.” 

It was the serang’s voice with 
an urgent appealing ring in it. 

David could see no more 
hildren. “ I’ve got them, any- 
way,” he thought. He broke 
through a ring of detaining 
arms and sprang over into the 
whaler; the water was half- 
way to the thwart. “Shove 
off and get her head to sea,’ he 
shouted. 

The for’ard hands pushed off 
hard. They had a job to get 
clear of the junk, and the back- 
wash kept breaking over the 
gunwale, The children and the 
women screamed, sobbed and 
shouted. Never was such a 
pandemonium. 

While the two bow oars 
pulled, Ahmed and the serang 
bailed out the water steadily. 
David kept the whaler head 
on with the steering oar. At 
last the bailers had nearly 
cleared her, but she was low 
in the water, heavy with her 
freight of shrieking humanity. 
“Get the aft oars, serang,” 
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shouted David, and soon the 
four long oars began to ply 


steadily together. David now 
turned to watch the junk, 

While the whaler had drifted 
gradually to leeward with only 
two oars going as they bailed, 
the junk seemed to have 
stopped her drift and was now 
a long way to windward. Had 
they anchored, wondered David, 
The smoke seemed to be legs- 
ened. Had the fire got to the 
water’s edge? Was the sea 
pouring in and scuttling her? 
He wondered vaguely, but had 
to turn his attention to the 
plight of the whaler. For it 
was evident they were making 
very little way towards where 
the schooner lay, their hope of 
shelter and of safety. 

David turned his eyes to look 
for the lighthouse. There its 
beam blinked across the rolling 
seas, but instead of being over 
his shoulder the light seemed 
broad on the port beam. David 
watched it critically, then 
watched the boat and the run 
of the sea to get his direction, 
then back to the light. 

The truth forced itself upon 
him. They were making stern- 
way. The four-knot tide, the 
strong wind, the steep seas 
now rising on the check of the 
outer bar were too much for 
the heavily laden whaler. She 
was steadily driving in upon 
the coast. 

The serang grunted at the 
stroke-oar. He still kept the 
stroke long; he still kept his 
swing; but his eyes had been 
watching the lighthouse beam. 
A racing stroke-oarsman, who 
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out of the corner of his eye 
watches his opponent’s blades 

ually pass ahead and knows 
that he must make his effort, 
calls on his crew and can tell 
by their response to his spurt 
what is left in them. So the 
serang attempted to pick up 
the stroke; but there was no 
life in the oars ahead. They 
were played out and could do 
no more than they were doing. 

“ Weare going astern, Tuan,” 
he said calmly. 

No use talking. There was 
only one thing to do. David 
waited for a smooth. “ Easy 
starboard ; pull her round port. 
We must make for Paknam to 
land these people.” 

The whaler ran off with the 
crests lapping over her low 
gunwales. As soon as she was 
safe inside the heavier seas of 
the outer bar, David ordered 
“ Basy all!” and gave the oars 
a rest. Then the two after 
men resumed bailing, while the 
for’ard hands kept her moving 
on the fair tide. 

Paknam is the fishing and 
Customs station, and the out- 
post of human activities, near- 
est the mouth of the estuary. 
It lies some two or three miles 
in from the actual entrance to 
the river, upon the mouth of 
a klong or creek of its own, 
sheltered from the winds and 
open sea of the gulf. It has 
a mixed population of Siamese 
and Chinese, officials, sugar and 
padi growers, fishermen and 
boat-owners. Here the popular 
Governor, Phya Paknachana- 
wongsi, lived in the cheerful 
surroundings of his pleasantly 
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built home, with its shady 
verandahs, its courtyards, its 
fountain and its betel-palms 
nodding overhead, all laid out 
after the Chinese style. 

It did not take the boat 
long, running in past the shal- 
lows where the seas smoothed 
over the muddy bottom, to 
enter between the dark arms 
of the mangrove forest on either 
side of the lower reaches of the 
river. Along them the fire- 
flies flashed, and the cicadx 
trilled their joyous nightly song. 

David fumbled for the boat’s 
compass, which he would need 
later on, and got the lantern 
and matches. He struck a 
light and proceeded to count 
over the number of rescued 
persons—four women and nine 
children. They were quiet now, 
and looked subdued and miser- 
able enough with their untidy 
black hair blown over their 
sallow faces and their clothes 
sodden with water. 

Off Paknam the whaler was 
rounded up where a solitary 
light shone dismally, marking 
the high bamboo jetty and 
steps of the Customs. 

David jumped ashore and 
arranged with the watchman 
for his refugees to be accom- 
modated in the sheds while he 
went up to see the Governor 
about their disposal. 

* Serang, we will be away 
again by midnight; the sea- 
wind will be dying and the 
tide slack by then. I am going 
up to Chao Khun’s house, and 
will send someone down for 
these people.” 

One thing about the Malay 








is that wherever you may dump 
him he is happy if he has a 
little tobacco and _betel-nut 
about him, and can _ coil 
down and sleep if he feels 
inclined. 

David with his boat’s lantern 
soon found his way along the 
stone-flagged path, and then 
along the planked way beside 
the klong to the house of the 
Governor; he walked in and 
announced himself to a sleepy 
lad lying in the old Chinese 
gateway, who in turn ran in- 
side. Chao Khun himself came 
out with a cheerful welcome 
and hauled him in. There was 
much talk and laughter over 
David’s catch of Chinese, some 
speculation about the fate of 
the junk, and then, while two 
of the Governor’s men went off 
to fetch the women and children 
up to a neighbouring sala or 
rest-house where they would 
find shelter, the Governor 
pressed David into playing 
chess for the rest of the evening. 
David was not a great exponent 
of the game, so His Excellency 
enjoyed the pleasure of defeat- 
ing him in game after game 
until midnight came, and the 
impatient David protested that 
he must be off to get back to 
the schooner. 

The tide was now high at 
the boat-steps. The whaler lay 
alongside, the ripple lapping 
with lazy and sibilant sound 
against the lands of the plank- 
ing. The crew lay in various 
attitudes upon the thwarts and 
in the stern-sheets fast asleep. 
The wind of the day had died 
down, and now it whispered 
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over the wide and nearly silent 
waters, and among the aregg 
and cocoa-nut palms which 
swayed against the star-lit sky, 
What a change; how peaceful 
this austerity of night ! 

So thought David descending 
the shaking ladder-way and 
calling to the men. 

They pulled steadily down 
the last reaches leading to the 
open sea, until the dark edging 
of mangrove forest on either 
hand fell back. Then the arms 
of the land opened, and sud- 
denly the wide low horizon lay 
ahead. The salt smell, the 
cooling air and the heave of 
ocean gave their ever-intoxi- 
cating and invigorating wel- 
come. 

David turned the whaler out 
to sea. The tide was over all 
the banks now; they could 
cross the western shoals in 
safety and make direct for the 
schooner. The lamp shone on 
the boat compass to check his 
course, but he looked at it 
seldom. Stars lay above the 
horizon, clear, pulsating above 
the low haze. He could steer 
by them. The men swung 
rhythmically ; their blades cut 
with the steady splash and 
swish of a long well-pulled 
stroke; the miles fell astern; 
the low land grew lower and 
more distant. The lighthouse 
gleam drew gradually from the 
bow to abeam, from abeam to 
the quarter, from the quarter 
to astern. At last to the weary- 
ing men he called, ‘ Hasy a 
moment; take a cast of the 
lead, serang. We are getting 
near.” 
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“Seven fathoms,” sang the 
serang. 
“Mhat’s under five low 


water,” said David. ‘‘ Another 
half-mile ; I’ll get on the bear- 

North 15° East for the 
light. Give way.” 

Once more the boat drew 
ahead, rising over the long and 
now more gentle swells. The 
fall in the sea-wind and the 
greater depth at high water 
both helped to make the con- 
ditions of the sea very different 
to those earlier in the after- 
noon. 

It was now about 2 A.M. 
David was on the right bearing 
with the lighthouse ; they must 
be close to the schooner. 
“Easy all—another sounding, 
serang. We should see her now 
against the sky.” 

“Seven and half,’ called the 
serang, hauling in his dripping 
line. 

David stood up in the stern- 
sheets. “‘ That’s all right ; just 
over five low water,’’ muttered 
David. “ We must be close to 
her; can you see her, serang ? ”’ 

The serang stood up and 
looked about. In a moment 
he jumped on the thwart and 
looked slowly all round the 
horizon. “ By Allah, Tuan, I 
see her not!” There was a 
note in his voice of astonish- 
ment, of apprehension. The 
other men, content to sit and 
rest while the Tuan and the 
serang looked for them, heard 
that note in his voice. They 
started, and commenced to 
twist in their seats, looking, 
searching the sky low down for 
the familiar mastheads. 
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David took a careful bearing 
of the lighthouse. 

“TI must be out,” he mut- 
tered. “‘No.N.15°E. There 
blinks the light. We are right 
on it. Sound again; we must 
be too far in.” 

Another cast of the lead. 

“This is exactly the place, 
Tuan. She is not here. She is 
gone!” 

*“* Nonsense,” cried David; 


“she must be here. Most 
likely the compass is out 
of order. We _ will pull 


along this sounding east and 
west. We must hit her off 
then.” 

The men gave way, their oars 
pulling slowly while the serang 
kept plying his lead-line. Up 
and down, up and down. De- 
spair began to grip hold of 
David’s heart. 

“We must wait for day- 
light,” he argued. ‘‘ We shall 
see her early as soon as the day 
makes.” 

“Tuan,” said the serang, 
“we shall not see her. She is 
gone.” 

“Nonsense! How? Where? 
It’s impossible.”’ 

** Allah alone knows, Tuan. 
She is not here! Any man 
who knows the bar can see that 
for himself.” He spoke now 
with the complete detachment 
and indifference which the fol- 
lower of Mahomet is able to 
adopt in the most terrifying or 
in the most unforeseen circum- 
stances, as if indeed he were 
a completely disinterested spec- 
tator in no way affected by 
the events which he watches 
with such calmness, even when 
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they are likely to prove de- 
structive to or completely 
subversive of his own life and 
destiny. 

David felt faint with despair 
and anxiety. His throat was 
dry and he could hardly enun- 
ciate. What meant this stroke 
of fate? What was coming in 
its train? What was the full 


extent of it? So a man may 
ask himself, half - conscious, 
when he has received a terrible 


I always maintained that 
April was easily the worst 
month of the year. It was 
the culmination of the dry 
season, with the sun at its 
fiercest, the rains not yet come, 
everything dried to disintegra- 
tion, covered in dust, shimmer- 
ing with the ghastly heat, and 
everybody’s nerves on edge 
with the sheer discomfort of 
living. 

." That April was no exception, 
and then, to make matters 
worse, I had to go up to Rat- 
buri to get some tin samples, 
and came back with a sharp 
go of jungle fever. 

That meant a fortnight in 
hospital, and when I came out, 
Dr Hays, that friend of every 
man who came under his clini- 
cal thermometer, said, “‘ Now, 
young man, get away off; 
guess you need a run to Singa- 
pore or somewhere ; but go.” 

I tottered rather feebly up 
to the office, and the chief, 
looking at me, said, “ You’re 
not much good! Take a week, 
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wound, or is involved in some 
terrific accident. 

It was at this moment, as 
he gazed despairingly about, 
the still and silent boat lying 
motionless in the night with 
its stricken crew speechlegs in 
their places, that his over. 
strained eyes caught to the 
south-eastward the loom of g 
sail moving slowly towards the 
whaler ; a small sail, low down, 
white, ghost-like. 








and get out of here in a steamer 
or something.” 

“Well,” I said, “I can do 
better than that at a tenth of 
the cost. I'll go in the boat” 
—my boat, you understand, 
the yawl Promise, then lying 
at the Custom House steps 
longing for a cruise. And sol 
went. 

Down the coast, among the 
islands, into sheltered bays, 
along hot sands with cool water 
breaking gently. And the days 
passed, and the time came for 
returning. I decided on the 
way back instead of entering 
the Me Nam by the inside, or 
eastern, passage, which was 
generally used by small craft 
coming in from the eastem 
shores, to go outside, call on 
David on board the pilot 
schooner, have a meal perhaps, 
and then go across the bar 
into the river by the outside 
steamer channel. The weather, 
although intensely hot in the 
daytime, was favourable, 28 
the daily sea breezes and the 
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offshore winds at night are 
fairly regular in April and not 
too violent for making small- 
poat passages away from the 
protection of the islands. 

Accordingly we left the north 
end of Kaw Lan in the evening 
on our return voyage to the 
Me Nam. There had been a 
fresh sea-wind all day, but 
along the land the heat was 
great, and scattered thunder- 
storms threatened over the hills 
pehind the eastern islands. We 
had a reef down, and I ex- 
pected to make the Bar Light- 
house by the time the land 
wind began to come off, and 
to anchor, and then, after day- 
break, to surprise David on 
board the schooner, get break- 
fast off him, and finally go up 
on the flood tide with the day- 
wind off the sea. 


About midnight we had 
shaken out our reef and were 
rolling along quietly. I became 
very sleepy and called Yen. 
“Steer nor-nor-west ; look out 


for the light; you can then 
steer to the south of it, and 
we will bring up abreast near 
the pilot vessel,’ said I. After 
a short spell of calm we got a 
nice little northerly. I sat 
wrapped in my blanket enjoy- 
ing the cool before turning in. 
Just as my eyes began to 
shut of themselves I thought 
I saw the loom of a vessel 
away to windward. I could 
not make her out. She had 
headsail and aft sail of some 
kind; nothing in the middle, 
I remember. I thought no 
more, but lay down, rolled up 
and went bang off to sleep. 
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I was awakened by Yen 
calling— 

“Nai, Nai, the lighthouse is 
near now. There is a farang 
shouting. I cannot understand 
his words.” 

I sat up in the cockpit, my 
blanket round me still, looking 
out sleepily. There on the 
weather bow stared the light- 
house ; that was all right. A 
voice hailed out of the haze, 
“Hullo, hullo! boat ahoy; 
what craft is that? ”’ 

“Hullo yourself,” I called 
grumpily ; it seemed an un- 
necessary noise out here on the 
quiet sea disturbing one’s well- 
earned sleep. 

“Have you seen any signs 
of the pilot schooner ? ” 

There was an urgency in the 
voice which began to wake 
me. 

“The what? The pilot 
schooner ? No, but she’s some- 
where round here.” I took a 
look at the compass ; the light 
bore N. 13° E. “We are 
pretty near on her berth now, 
I reckon.” 

“No. She’s not here, I tell 
you. I’ve been hunting round 
for the past hour for her. She’s 
gone—gone, I tell you.”’ There 
was a sound of desperation in 
the voice which startled me 
into full wakefulness. I slacked 
the main-sheet and hauled the 
jib aweather. 

“What the devil do you 
mean? Gone! Gone where ? 
How? Sunk, is she?” 

“Sunk! No, we should have 
found her masthead long ago. 
I tell you she has been cut out, 
captured, sailed off by some 
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one or other.” The boat was 
coming closer under her oars, 
a long white boat; the voice 
seemed more familiar. 

“Good Lord, David, is that 
you? What the devil is up? 
What the blazes—— ? ” 

It was David all right, and 
he recognised me and my boat 
as we neared him. 

* Hullo, H. W.! Look here, 
old man, the thing is desperate. 
I’ve just come out from Pak- 
nam ; the schooner’s gone right 
enough, clean gone.” 

“My dear chap, what rot; 
whothedickens would ever——” 
But a thought stopped me, a 
recollection ; that mist-encircled 
craft at midnight, ghosting past 
my sleepy eyes, nearly out of 
sight. “‘By Jove!” I cried, 
“now you say it I’m dashed 
if we didn’t see her in the night ; 
just loomed up and passed— 
parallel course to us—yes ; that 
would explain it. There seemed 
to be a space amidships where 
the foresail would be; only 
headsails and her mainsail, I 
should say.” 

“Good God, that is her! 
Where d’ye see her? How long 
ago, man? Only the mainsail 
was bent when we left her—for 
riding, you know. They’d have 
found the headsails in the sail 
room. Hadn’t had time to 
bend the foresail probably.” 

“Well now, steady! Let’s 
think !’’ I pushed my watch 
into the binnacle light. ‘‘ It’s 
three o’clock. It was after 
midnight. Yen had just taken 
over and I was going to turn 
in. It’s taken us nearly three 
hours; he has about five hours’ 
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start, 1 reckon, but the wing 
has been light all night.” 

“She wouldn’t do much 
under that sail,” said David, 
and added, “The course she 
was on—where would that take 
her?” 

“Into the passage north of 
Kaw Lan, I reckon,” said I. 

“* Look here, it’s clear as day- 
light; the people aboard are 
making for the inside of the 
islands, to avoid the steamer 
track. Then they’ll make to 
the south’ard.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “the old 
pirate lair in among the maze 
of islands at Cape Liant. But 
who the devil are they, any- 
way?” 

“Never mind; I have my 
suspicions. I’ve been fooled— 
tell you later. Now I must be 
going—I’ve got to catch her; 
my whole future is at stake 
over this job. D’you see?” 

““My dear chap,” I said, 
“hold on a minute; have you 
any firearms or anything? ” 

“Not a thing,” he said, 
looking along his boat. “I 
reckon we’ve each got a knife.” 
He laughed uneasily. 

“Well, you can have my 
Martini-Henry and twenty-five 
rounds to start with. Come 
alongside on our weather here. 
Now what about food? You 
can’t go gallivanting off into 
the blue without any grub.” 

** Golly ! thanks most fright- 
fully, my dear chap ; no, we've 
nothing in the boat——’”’ 

‘¢ And what about water?” 

‘‘ No, we may have half a 
drop in the breaker.” 

‘Look here, Yen,” I said, 
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“what chao can we spare to 
the Nai Farang? Get out all 
you can—some bread, rice, pla 
heng, kaochat? See?” Yen 
started to rummage in the 
interior of those deep and 
ample lockers which were the 
chief joy of Promise’s internal 
layout. Deng Lek was put on 
to fill the whaler’s water- 
preaker. The whaler’s crew 
were getting up their mast, 
dragging the big china lug out 
of its canvas cover, stowing 
the chao a8 we passed it in— 
pread (pretty stale), rice (half 
abag), some cooked rice, chillies, 
dried fish and, finally, some of 
that delightful and nauseating 
concoction kapi, the joy of 
every Asiatic palate, the terror 
of every European. 

A queer scene, with the two 
flashing lamps lighting bits of 
the two boats in pools of light, 
then leaving the darkness darker 
as they turned outwards into 
the sea-haze, or suddenly tipped 
with brightness the mainsail 
and mastheads swaying gently 
against the winking smiling 
stars, which seemed so near 
and intimate a part of our 
doings. 

“Thank goodness you have 
the kapi now,” I said; “it 
will rejoice your ruffians’ hearts 
and prevent our losing you. 
You will outsail us this weather, 
but we'll be able to scent you 
out all down the coast! Now 
Shove off ; what’s the course ? ” 

“Look here, you’re not com- 
ing?” 

“Not coming?” said I. 
“Well, why not? What are 
Wwe Supposed to do? We aren’t 
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going up to a blooming office 
when there is a real spree on.” 

“Golly! it is good of you; 
how can I ever thank you——” 

“Golly! it is good of you,” 
said I, imitating him. ‘‘ How 
can I ever thank you for letting 
us share a little bit of the fun 
and not keeping it all to your- 
self ? ” 

** Well, look here, old chap, 
if you really mean that, it will 
make all the difference to my 
chances to have a second boat 
with us. Now listen, we must 
get to the south’ard of where 
the schooner is before  to- 
morrow’s sea-wind makes. If 
we are to leeward of her then, 
it is good-bye, and we can 
whistle for her—we’ll never see 
her. It all depends on what 
wind she is getting inside the 
islands. What was it like when 
you left?” 

* Light, patchy, hot, thun- 
dery on the land,” I said. 

‘Tf that keeps on there and 
the sea breeze does not make 
strongly we may have hope,” 
he said. ‘‘ Push off, serang.” 

As the whaler left our side 
pushing her way into the wind 
to hoist sail, a thought came 
to me. 

* David!” I shouted, ‘* one 
thing more. I shall go south 
of Kaw Lan and call in at the 
village there. There’s a tame 
kamnan, a good friend, there ; 
he and his men would love a 
scrap. They’ve got one or two 
long pulling rua-chaloms which 
go like fury with six chows.”’ 

“By George! Good man! 
That’s the ticket! Will they 
come, d’ye think?” David’s 
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voice had quite the old ring 
in it. 

“Certain sure, if I may 
promise them a present of fifty 
fathoms of good hemp rope.” 

“Right ho! Promise ’em 
anything! Leave it to you! 
Hoist away, serang.” With her 
big light sail the whaler com- 
menced to streak away with 
the gentle land wind in a way 
we could not hope to emulate. 
I explained the situation rapidly 
to the two boys, and Deng Lek 
broke in excitedly— 

“Are we going to help, 
Nai? ” 
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“That’s just the point; of 


course we are. “Bout: ship,” 
They jumped to the jib sheets, 
I let draw and put the boat 
round, set her on her course 
and put Deng Lek at the 
helm. We got the big jib 
on her and then silence, 
happy and contented, de- 
scended on wus once again, 
Yen was soon snugly fast 
asleep under the foredeck. I, 
wrapping myself against the 
chill raw-seeming air, nodded, 
The two boats cut away in the 
soundless night to the sov- 
south-east. 


IV. 


When I awoke the sun was 
well up, glaring upon us with 
true hot-weather ferocity. He 
had eaten up the night wind, 
and wanted, it seemed, to fry 
and frizzle us and our boat as 
well. For two long unprofit- 
able hours we lay and rolled. 
Some miles ahead the pencil 
line of the whaler’s sail hung 
against a curtain of haze. 
Above it the highest peaks of 
one or two of the islands 
showed blue with distance. De- 
jection was upon us. The in- 
tensity of discomfort held us 
in its grip. The aimlessness of 
our drift made speech useless 
and thought impossible. 

And then upon our blistering 
skins fell that cool and gracious 
caress that tells of the first 
coming of the longed-for voice 
of ocean, the sea breeze, clean, 
fresh, exhilarating, as if it had 
burst from his very heart to 


come and bless and bring to 
life the exhausted world. To 
herald that advent, a tiny cats- 
paw appeared on the slope of a 
nearing swell. The racket of 
the spars and gear aloft gave 
@ pause, then ceased. The 
sails curved into lines of strain 
and duty, and there came that 
soundless motion of a vessel 
sheering through calm seas 
under sail and wind which 
makes men draw long breaths 
of sheer delight. Ripples 
flashed once more; the bow 
wave met them laughing about 
the bright copper of the stem. 
Dolphins leapt out of the deep 
and chased along our keel as 
if rejoicing with us. The haze 
commenced to lift, the island 
hills to grow downward to the 
sea. And faster and ever 
faster our good ship travelled, 
pulling in toward the high 
welcoming peak of Kaw Lan, 
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g on the whaler as yet 
pecalmed beneath its outlines. 

All was excitement now. 
Any sign of the schooner ? 
Yen went aloft and sat on the 
pounds, looking out. <A cry 
came from him: ‘‘ The farang 
poat, korab ; he has hoisted a 

Yes, there, trailing over the 
whaler’s stern, hoisted on the 
ensign staff, was an ensign or 
something of the kind. “ He 
must be able to see her from 
where he is,” I said. 

The breeze came in steadily 
from the Gulf, but had not yet 
touched the islands. We were 
bringing it with us. At last 
the whaler began to feel it; 
she was making for the northern 
passage. ‘“‘Good; that means 
he can see the schooner to 
the northward somewhere. We 
must go round to the south so 
as to get a free wind into the 
village to get the kamnan and 
his boat’s crew,’’ I explained. 

Sitting at the helm thinking 
out our last line of action, I 
kept wondering who the captors 
of the schooner could be. I 
dismissed at once the possi- 
bility of their being white men ; 
neither real nor simulated pir- 
ates were possible in these days. 
Malays, so far from any Malay 
base, were entirely unlikely. 
Burmese dacoits ? There were 
none on this side of the penin- 
sula, nor was a schooner much 
in their line, landsmen as they 
mostly are. Siamese also I at 
once dismissed from my mind ; 
they were too well disposed to 
all Europeans, and were too 
peaceful and level-headed a 
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people to venture on such 
activities. As to Cambodians 
and Annamites, they are scarce 
in the Gulf. What about 
Chinese? Yes. The Chinese 
coming and going in these seas 
in their junks, sailing generally 
in company ostensibly for their 
own protection (against their 
own countrymen !), with stands 
of pikes on their poops and 
carronades in their waists, these 
seemed much more likely. The 
Hailam junks especially were 
notoriously addicted, when 
bound on apparently the most 
peaceful trading voyages, to 
boarding smaller and weaker 
craft, whatever their kind or 
nationality, whenever they got 
the opportunity and felt sure 
of being in superior force, and 
taking anything, from the ship 
itself and its occupants to 
cargo, money, gear, or anything 
they felt they wanted. It 
seemed to me obvious that we 
had some of these gentry to 
deal with in this case, and my 
mind felt easier. 

The boys, too, were all specu- 
lation. Where was the schooner 
exactly? How far from the 
Kaw Lan village? Would the 
wind last? Would it take us 
round the island? Should we 
have to get out the sweeps? 
Should we be able to keep pace 
with the farang boat and the 
kamnan’s chow boat? They 
sat for’ard talking intermin- 
ably in high excitement, al- 
though, in fact, only the event 
itself could settle their various 
questionings. 

It was a real relief when we 
rounded the southern point of 
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Kaw Lan and found the wind 
still holding fair and true for 
the village. 

As we cleared the point the 
wide panorama of the main- 
land coast lay suddenly before 
us with its vast sand-girt bays, 
its fringes of dark jungle, its 
occasional groups of cocoa-nut 
and areca-palm marking the 
presence of fresh water, and 
far back the rounded hills 
covered by the shadows of 
threatening heat storms. Ex- 
cept where we carried a flurry 
of wind along the island cliffs, 
the whole scene was still; the 
sea slumbered, long stretches 
- of steely blackness with bars of 
light reflected the sky and dis- 
tant objects in its surface. We 
searched the distance eagerly. 
To the north of us the whaler, 
magnified fourfold by the re- 
fraction, looked like a two- 
decker with top-gallant and 
royal set. To the far north- 
east up in the bight of Lem 
Krabang a tall white flame 
seemed to burn with steadfast 
light, reflected all down the 
sea towards us, the shape of 
the white hull, distorted into 
fantastic caricature, and up- 
borne far above the true horizon 
by the heat-waves, as in some 
mysterious medium floating be- 
twixt sky and sea. “ That is 
the schooner,” I cried. ‘‘ She’s 
absolutely  becalmed. She 


won’t get the wind for hours 
yet. It is our chance.” 

We were seen a8 we ap- 
proached the village, and two 
or three men and a number of 
children came out along the 
bamboo jetty which is re- 
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erected every year by the 
villagers a8 soon as the onshore 
winds of the north-east mon. 
soon, which invariably destroy 
it, are past and over. 

“* Run and tell the kamnan,” 
I shouted, “that the rua bai 
farang is here. I want him 
quickly.”’ 

He soon came walking smart- 
ly down, tying up his panung 
as he came. We lay just off 
the jetty. I told him the 
position in a few words, and 
said that the Nai farang would 
give them a good present of 
rope if a boat’s crew would 
come to our assistance. He 
said his men would not attack 
Europeans (farangs), but if they 
were Chinese robbers they 
would love it (di tataa Nai). 
I assured the kamnan that 
they were Chinese of the most 
undoubted kind. 

With an alacrity which is 
rare among Siamese, but which 
is often shown by the seagoing 
men of the Gulf, one of the big 
rua-chaloms was hauled to the 
jetty and a strong crew jumped 
into her, shouting and joking, 
all carrying their ddps (two- 
handed jungle knives) in their 
wooden sheaths. 

We bore off to the north- 
ward, praying for wind. With 
our three chows we could make 
a fair speed for a short dis- 
tance, but could not hope to 
have a look-in with the long 
six-oared rua-chalom or with 
the whaler. If we did not get 
wind we should be hopelessly 
out of the hunt, and, indeed, 
we were soon a long way astern 
of the native boat. It was a 
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weary morning for us with 
intense heat, but seeing a flash- 
ing play of sun upon the water 
along the mainland I edged 
across the strait towards Lem 
Pataya; and there we had the 
luck to strike a chill coming off 
the land from a distant thunder- 
cloud which carried us well up 
the bay beyond and enabled 
us to make up lost ground. 

The schooner had been fav- 
oured by a similar slant, and 
we now saw her heading directly 
towards us with a slight list, 
making to clear the point and 
head away for the southward. 
The whaler had her sail down 
and was pulling, and the rua- 
chalom was abreast of us half 
a mile out going fast. We were 
all converging rapidly. 

I got out the twelve-bore and 
put in some number four, and 
gave it to Yen with orders to 
let off on any man who might 
try to board the boat. I found 
and loaded my Webley, a 
weapon which I never kept 
loaded, it was so unnecessary 
an encumbrance among the 
friendly Siamese people. I told 
Deng Lek to get the grapnel 
fast to the bow-warp, which 
was made fast short round the 
bitt. ‘‘ You follow me, Deng, 
and make fast the grapnel. 
Yen, stay on board and mind 
the ship. Don’t let a man into 
her.” 

What were the schooner 
people going to do? What 
were they thinking? They 
must have observed by now 
this singular convergence of 
boats towards them. Would 
the wind freshen? If so, they 
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would carry on on their course, 
and it would be a running fight 
with the chances in their fav- 
our, a8 any boat failing to 
grapple would be hopelessly 
lost astern. 

“It is calm we want now,” 
I said. ‘‘ There is more wind 
up the bay, Nai,” said Yen 
anxiously. I watched it on the 
distant levels of the sea, but 
it did not move our way; it 
seemed to pass away toward 
Lem Krabang. I looked sea- 
ward, and to the south and 
west the oncoming of the sea 
breeze was clear. Once it came 
it would mop up our offshore 
wind; but there would be a 
short space of flickering calm 
and uncertainty between. 
“ The sea-wind is coming, Nai,”’ 
said Deng Lek warning. As 
he spoke our sails flapped and 
hung. The schooner’s bow- 
wave fell away to a mere 
ripple ; she came upright and 
her sails fell idle. We could 
see everything now; the men 
on deck, her ropes, blocks and 
gear were distinct. There was 
shouting and activity on board. 
They had evidently found the 
foresail at last, for a number of 
men were busy sitting on the 
gaff and bending on the sail. 
They were a dark swarthy lot 
of half-naked Chinese, their 
pig-tails tight wound round 
their bullet-heads. The helms- 
man, a8 the wind failed, put 
his helm to port and the vessel 
slowly answered, turning her 
head seaward. He, too, had 
seen the sea breeze making and 
put her round to get full advan- 
tage of the first breath. This 
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manceuvre placed us on his 
port bow. ‘Down mainsail 
sharp,” I cried, “‘on to the 
topping lift; up with her. 
Out with the chows.” 

With the mainsail topped 
above our heads and the three 
oars going we made straight 
for the schooner’s fore-rigging. 
The other boats were on her 
starboard side, and the shift 
of helm had brought the 
schooner right on top of them. 
It was a race between us and 
the wind. As we closed the 
last few yards I heard my 
Martini bark and a tremendous 
noise of shouting broke out. 
They were boarding! Crack, 
bang, shouts and curses ! 

We came alongside, bumped, 
grappled and made fast. I 
hoped for a moment that we 
were unobserved, but a row of 
ugly Chinese heads suddenly 
peered at us through the fore- 
rigging. Deng and I jumped. 
I believe we both yelled after 
the most approved boarding 
style. 

But on arriving in the rigging 
and looking down we saw, to 
our real relief, that our rows of 
opponents had melted. Two 
or three now mild individuals 
opened the palms of their 
hands, shrugged their shoulders, 
talking hard, and touched their 
foreheads, apparently the most 
innocent folks alive. Truly 
Chinese ! 

“Take their weapons and 
watch them, Deng,” I called, 
and ran aft. 

David and his men had com- 
plete possession of the deck. 
The Malays with their ‘ krisses,’ 
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probably more intent on seeing 
that their own quarters ang 
all their gear were safe than 
on thoughts of death to the 
foe, were running forward to 


the fo’e’sle. They looked lithe 
and ferocious enough, I must 
admit, with their krisses ont 
in front and their sarongs bound 
up about their middles, and I 
could visualise for the first 
time what a Malay fight might 
be like. 

David stood over the man 
who had been at the helm, 
who seemed to be the leader. 
He was now on his knees with 
the humble expression of the 
beaten Chinaman. The Siamese 
and their kamnan, quite pleased 
to have been able to knock 
about a few of the hated race, 
laughed and shouted. Two 
unfortunates lay prone on the 
deck, and half a dozen more 
lay about and nursed damaged 
limbs ; but none of our party 
seemed to have received more 
than a blow or two from be- 
laying- pins or pikes. The 
Chinese had been ill-armed for 
the venture, and seemed to 
have had no heart for a fight, 
at all events when they saw 
white men coming to attack. 

“Thank God we’ve got her. 
You don’t know what it means 
to me,” said David, turning as 
I came along, with immense 
relief in his voice. 

The sea breeze suddenly 
fanned our perspiring faces. 
The sails filled. ‘‘ Put her in 
the wind,” said David; “we 
must clear up this rabble 
first.” 

“ Get that stays’l aweather,” 
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[ called to Deng as I pushed dropped anchor that night after 
the wheel down. David’s whirlwind performance 


Then there was tremendous 
talking. One of the Kaw Lan 
men, @ luk-chin, stood by to 
interpret for us with the 
Chinese headman. They were 
ql Hailam and Kwang Tung 
men, and belonged to the 
purning junk, which I now 
heard about for the first time. 
They had a sister vessel work- 
ing with them on the coast. 
They had planned to attack 
and take the schooner when 
they believed all the pilots 
were away. They were only 
peaceful traders, declared the 
Chinaman naively, and thought 
the “skonar” would be ‘“ good 
business,’ No, the junk was 
not on fire; they were only 
preparing to “make plentee 
smoke for catchee skonar.” We 
were reminded that smoke and 
stink-bombs are amongst the 
oldest attacking devices of 
Cathay. He said with a de- 
precating smile that the 
“skonar have plentee velly 
good number one copper, and 
she make him velly fine junk 
suppose makee ploper poop.” 
They had left most of their 
arms in the junk ; he admitted, 
indeed, there were only three 
or four pikes among them. If 
David had not sheered the 
schooner as he did, he said, the 
junk would have been into her 
on the port side as they had 
intended. But David, with 
seaman’s instinct, had sheered 
under their stern and upset 
their calculations. They could 
not stop or turn, he said in a 
disappointed tone. They had 
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in boarding and carrying off 
their families, and had taken 
the schooner when the wind 
and tide slacked before mid- 
night. They had been com- 
pletely surprised in the midst 
of anchoring operations by 
David’s sudden appearance on 
the junk, when he had toppled 
their women and children un- 
ceremoniously over the side, 
He begged us to say what 
David had done with them. 
He evidently thought that 
David’s boarding them was 
with the full intention of carry 
ing off their families into 
slavery. 

“Well, anyway, now I’ve 
got to obliterate all traces,” 
said David. “Ill land the 
whole crowd here; their pals 
will pick them up. As to their 
families, their friends ashore 
will no doubt get them back 
to them somehow if they re- 
sume their peaceful avocations, 
T’ll tell the Governor to let 
them go.” 

“The kamnan and his men 
can take the lot and land them 
at Lem Pataya,” said 1; “‘ it’s 
only a mile or two off to wind- 
ward. Now, David, get up 
your stores and give our Kaw 
Lan friends their loot.” 

While David went to the 
storeroom, I explained to the 
kamnan what we wanted him 
to do with the Chinese, and 
letting draw the staysail, we 
put the schooner round and 
stood inshore in order to 
shorten the distance to the 
point, There were over a 
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dozen of the Chinese, and that 
would need two trips of the 
rua-chalom, which was already 
well down with all the crew 
who had jumped into her. 

David did the Kaw Lan men 
handsomely. He produced a 
sixty-fathom coil of good hemp 
rope, and to each man he gave 
@ personal present of some 
little sailor’s trinket or other ; 
a pair of galvanised sister- 
hooks, a shackle or two, some 
thimbles, prickers, wooden 
blocks, spun-yarn or sail 
needles. They all began to go 
over the side delighted, shout- 
ing and chatting. 

Standing in to the point, we 
sent ashore our two loads, with 
the wounded men bandaged as 
best we could do it. I think 
the Chinese were very thankful 
to get off so lightly. Their 
junk, they said, was up to 
leeward under Lem Krabang, 
and they would get back to 
her. Their consort, they ad- 
mitted, was waiting under Kaw 
Kram, twenty miles south. 

At last, the men all landed, 
we bore away. The Kaw Lan 
men stood up in their boat 
waving their chows and shout- 
ing, “Come again, Nai; bring 
some more Chinese to fight.” 
And so we turned the schooner’s 
head and put her rejoicing on 
@ nor’-nor’-west course for the 
bar. 

We dropped Promise astern 
to a long warp. I left Yen 
and Deng Lek on board to 
steer her. They were regarding 
with pride and satisfaction two 
small marline-spikes presented 
to them by David. The whaler 
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was hoisted in. The day bree 
freshened. Ahmed in an hop 
set a fine meal before us. Ang 
then as I stood at the whe 
enjoying the glorious swing 
and motion of the vessel, noy 
going at a good clip under he 
main and head sails, David 
walked up and down and 
told me the whole of the 
events of the previous day 
leading up to the loss of the 
schooner. 

“I was fooled properly! 
How it was I wasn’t over. 
powered and captured whe 
I boarded the junk, I don't 
know. I gather that most of 
the men were for’ard getting 
the large wooden anchor and 
hemp cable over; in the con- 
fusion they hardly noticed me 
till too late. As it was they 
nearly stopped me. I was an 
innocent ass! But if this thing 
gets about, I’m fairly done for. 
Getting her back won’t relieve 
me of the disgrace of losing her 
—and in such a damn fod 
manner too! They will laugh 
me out of the East.” 

“I don’t see who there is to 
know of it,’’ said I. 

“Don’t you?” said he. 
“Well, unfortunately there's 
the Kong Ling due up this very 
day ; she’s expected to-night; 
she’s generally up before sun- 
down; I’m to take her up on 
to-morrow’s tide. They'll se 
that we aren’t on our berth 
quick enough.” 

“Well,” said I, “ with this 
breeze we'll be up to the light 
before daybreak. You'll be 
anchored, and can get her all 
snugged down and awnings up 
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gg usual before anyone can see 


anything.” 

“Yes; but that won’t pre- 
yent their all saying, ‘ Hello! 
where were you last night?’ 
and then talking all over the 
town. It’s ruin to me. It'll 
pe the talk from Aden to 
Canton for the next twelve 
months.” 

“ Deuced awkward, I admit,”’ 
said I. “If the Kong Ling’s 
people get on that tack it isn’t 
any use my Swearing blue that 
I saw you on the berth to- 

Not the least bit, my dear 
chap,” said David dejectedly. 

We left Koh Luem far to the 
southward, its bases in the sea 
cut back into weird overhang- 
ing forms by the flickering un- 
dulations of intensely heated 
atmosphere, which flowed like 
molten rivers of a dream across 
the hazy distances. With a 
fair wind, freshening as it 
neared the northern plains, 
and a glaring sun pouring on 
our decks, through the long 
hours of the afternoon and 
evening we pushed our clamor- 
ous way with rolling motion 
through the racing combers, 
leaving the blue sea leagues 
astern, trackless, empty of 
craft. 

“This won’t do!’ said the 
anxious David, walking rest- 
lessly up and down, and ever 
Seanning the horizon through 
his glasses ; ‘‘ we must not be 
seen under sail by any soul. 
We must slow her down. We 
shall be up much too early. 
I don’t want to get into our 
berth until one or two in the 
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morning. Here, serang, get the 
hands and take the mainsail 
off her.” 

We ran on quietly under 
headsails only as night de- 
scended. It took a long time 
clearing up the mess made by 
the Chinese captors. The galley 
and fo’e’sle were in a terrible 
state of filth and litter, but the 
after-cabin had evidently been 
locked by the Chinese head- 
man, and was all in order. 
The awning lashings had been 
all cut in their hurry to get 
away, and it was several hours’ 
job to get fresh ones spliced on 
and whipped all along the poop 
and fo’c’sle awnings. 

At nightfall we had sighted 
nothing. Over Kaw-si-chang 
and the Bangplasoi mountain 
behind it to the north-east, 
fitful lightning played. David 
kept on worrying himself all 
the evening, while I tried to 
reassure him. 

“Surely,” said I, “if they 
say anything you can take the 
Kong Ling’s skipper into your 
confidence. None of them 
would say anything then, even 
if they had noticed the absence 
of the schooner. Probably they 
didn’t come up till late to-night 
anyway.” 

** My dear chap, if you knew 
the skipper, and especially the 
mate, of the Kong Ling, you 
would realise that no promise 
of secrecy would bind them, 
however well meant. They 
will blurt out anything when 
they’ve got liquor in them, 
which is their normal condition 
ashore. That’s why they are 
reduced to a disreputable little 
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Chinese - owned coaster like 
that.” 

At midnight, with the sea 
breeze trailing off, we made out 
the lighthouse, and later on, 
creeping slowly across with 
cat’s-paws from the northward, 
we could make out the riding- 
light of a steamer. We kept 
well outside her, and then 
hauled the wind and let the 
tide set us up towards the 
schooner’s berth. The serang 
stood aft, telling David the 
depths with the lead in quiet 
tones. 

“The wind is from him to 
us, anyway,” said David; “he 
won’t hear much.” 


That afternoon, after a fast 
but hot passage up the Me 
Nam, I walked into the 
coolness of the club bar, 
where people were wont to 
meet towards the end of the 
day. 

* Hullo, you back ? ”’ 
“Where are you from?” 
“You look all right; where 
have you been?” greeted me 
from several sides. 

I looked round and was 
secretly not a little discon- 
certed to see two of the senior 
pilots sitting there. Gosh! has 
it come so soon, I thought ? 
Aloud I said, “Oh, down the 
Gulf; beastly hot, though.” 

** What! the Gulf,” shouted 
someone. “What about the 


disappearing pilot schooner ? ”’ 
“The what?” I asked in 
astonishment. 
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The jib was hauled down, 
unhanked and put  beloy, 
The great anchor, which the 
Chinese had never catted, was 
dropped quietly fathom by 
fathom. 

We are on it now,” said 
David, peering along the com. 
pass bowl; “just right | 
reckon for water. Let her drop 
and pay out slowly. Get the 
foresail down and unhanked,” 

Daylight found the pilot 
schooner on her berth, with 
awnings up, lying just as usual, 
From her main floated a signal 
to the s.s. Kong Ling, whose 
riding -light had just been 
taken in. 


“The pilot schooner’s gone. 
Haven’t you heard ? ” 

“The pilot schooner gone! 
Ha, ha! Whose joke is that?” 

* Why, have you seen her?” 
One of the pilots got up from 
his long chair and strode across 
to me. 

‘Seen her!” said I. “ Well, 
I should say so, seeing that I 
breakfasted aboard her this 
morning.” 

“eé What ! 99 
shouted. 

“I don’t see anything funny 
about that,’ said I. “ Most 
ordinary I call it.” 

“But, my good sir, Shenck 
came up last afternoon from 
Anghin ; he swears the pilot 
schooner was not on the bar.” 

This was a facer for me; 
Shenck, a Danish officer of the 
Rawng Law (Navy Depart- 
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ment), the soberest man in 
Bangkok! If he said a thing 
was, it surely was for all time. 
He was about the best trusted 
man in the whole East. 

“ Yes,” said one of the pilots, 
“we were going down this 
evening. We only heard this 
afternoon when Shenck came 
over from the Rawng Law.” 

“But what was Shenck do- 
ing?” said I to gain time. 

“He was coming in from 
Anghin by the eastern passage 
with Rawng Law reservists or 
something.” 

“Q-oh,” said I, seeing a loop- 
hole. ‘“ Well, you can’t see 
much of the pilot schooner 
from that inner passage, you 
know, some days especially.” 

At this moment Shenck him- 
self walked in smiling and 
swinging his cane. ‘Hi, 
Shenck!” called the pilot, 
“listen to this.” He stepped 
over our way and a babel of 
talk began. It was going to 
be @ case of me versus Shenck, 
with the odds on Shenck every 
time for credibility ! 

And then the situation was 
further complicated by a new 
and unexpected arrival, none 
other than Captain Floakes 
himself, master of the s.s. Kong 
Ting. All attention turned to 
him 


“Hullo, Floakes!” began 
the Patriarch, to whose voice 
and presence everyone invari- 
ably gave way, “‘ where do you 
spring from? How did you 
get here ? ”’ 

Floakes walked over to the 
bar and stood close to me. 
He ordered a drink with the 
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solemnity of a man who does 
not intend to be baulked of his 
favourite pursuit by mere com- 
mon curiosity on the part of 
the outside world. 

He turned solemnly and 
nodded good evening over his 
glass. ‘‘ Well, I come from 
Singapore; and I came under 
my own steam. What do you 
suppose ? ” 

** But who brought you up ? 
That’s what I mean,” said the 
Patriarch, slightly disconcerted. 

“Brought me up? Why, 
the pilot brought me up, of 
course; young Western. Smart 
chap, too; any objection ? ” 

Several fellows laughed and 
looked at Shenck. 

“Well, you see it is this 
way,” explained the Patriarch, 
who more suo had taken over 
the handling of this difficult 
problem on the part of the 
community in general, “ there 
was a report ”’—he hesitated 
and looked at Shenck—‘a 
rumour, perhaps, that the pilot 
schooner had disappeared.” 

The captain caught his glass 
and pushed it over to be re- 
filled. As he did so he glanced 
at me. I could see that he was 
startled. Then he turned to- 
wards the others and burst into 
a fit of loud laughter. He 
roared and he roared. 

The Patriarch was annoyed. 
Several people said, ‘‘ Where’s 
the joke?” Captain Floakes 
tossed down another good glass, 
and then rubbed his hands. 
* Well, I'll tell you the joke,” 
he said to an attentive and 
silent audience. “When we 
dropped our hook last night— 
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after sundown it was—I went 
into my cabin. Just going to 
have @ spot, you know; very 
hot day, you know it was; 
very hot on the bridge and all 
that—just a spot. Then comes 
a knock at the door, and that 
Mr Pander, the mate that is, 
pushed his head in. ‘ Well, 
what is it, Pander; what do 
you want ?’ 

“* Well, shir,’ he says like 
that, ‘I thought I ought to 
shay that the pilot schooner is 
not on her berth, shir,’ like that. 

“* * Oh, indeed !’ says I, ‘ and 
where might she be, Mr Pan- 
der ? ’ says I, quite polite. 

“* Well, shir,’ says he, ‘I 
couldn’t shay exacly ; but she’s 
gone, shir; dishappeared, shir, 
she has.’ 

** Get out of here, Mr Pan- 
der,’ says I, ‘ coming worrying 
me with your foolish yarns. 
Get out.’ He shuts the door 
and goes, 

** Now comes the joke, gentle- 
men. This morning just as I 
was shavin’ after chota-hazri, 
there comes a knock at the 
door. ‘Come in,’ says I, and 
in comes Mr Pander. ‘ Well, 
what is it, Mr Pander? What 
do you want?’ 

“* Well, sir,’ he says like 
that, ‘there’s a signal flying 
from the pilot schooner, sir.’ 

“* Oh!’ says I, quite polite, 
‘and what does the signal say, 
Mr Pander ? ’ 

“* Well, sir,’ he says, ‘it 
reads, ‘ Pilot will be off at 
noon,”’ sir.’ 

“* Oh, indeed, Mr Pander,’ 
says I, quite polite, ‘but I 
thought you said the pilot 
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schooner was gone, disappeared, 
Mr Pander—those were your 
very words. An’ if she’s gone 
and disappeared, how would 
she be signalling now, that’s 


, what I want to know.’ Mr 


Pander looks all round and up 
and down like, and says he 
doesn’t know. Well, then I 
says what I think of him and 
tell him I don’t want any more 
of his drunken yarns, and he 
would do himself a lot of good 
if he limited his daily ration of 
drinks down by 100 per cent, 
and I kick him out of my cabin. 
He was too drunk to see the 
blooming vessel, gentlemen; 
that’s the fact.” 

A roar of laughter went up. 
“Poor old Shenck!” shouted 
everybody. “‘ Thesoberest man 
in Bangkok,”’ and ‘‘ Oh, Shenck, 
what had you had at Anghin ? ” 
and so forth. Poor Shenck 
looked quite dazed. 

The Patriarch held up his 
hand. “If you please, gentle- 
men, one moment! Oaptain 
Floakes, may I ask you this? 
Did you yourself see the pilot 
schooner last evening when you 
were bringing your ship to an 
anchor ? ” 

It was a breathless moment. 
Suppose Floakes should admit 
that he had not seen her— 
should he even hesitate. 

He looked the Patriarch in 
the eyes. He looked slowly 
round at the expectant faces. 

“Of course!” he said in a 
loud assertive voice, ‘‘ of course. 
Why, I tell you, I saw her as 
large as life ! ”’ 

Shenck’s story was burst. 
For the first time in his life 
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Shenck was discredited. He 
was the butt of the whole 
laughing circle. In the noise, 
Floakes turned to me and mut- 
tered with a sidelong nudge, 
“T tell you, I never saw her 
myself last night— but I 
couldn’t let on, could I now ? 
They'd all say I was drunk, 
and I’d only had half a dozen.” 
I nodded towards him con- 
fidentially in return, as one 
flattered by his confidence. It 
was a secret between us. 

Then I walked across to 
where the crowd continued to 
chatter round the unfortunate 
and quite disconcerted Shenck. 

I walked up to the Patriarch. 
“You know no one can see the 
pilot schooner four or five 
miles away from that eastern 
channel, especially on an after- 
noon like yesterday. It’s mir- 
age, that’s what it is. Trans- 
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forms everything you look at 
this time of year. It was 
terrible in the gulf yesterday. 
I noticed it specially.” 

“By George!” shouted the 
Patriarch above the babel; 
** d’you hear that, you fellows ? 
Shenck was quite right really 
from his point of view. Hear 
what H. W. here says. Natur- 
ally no one could see the pilot 
schooner at that distance on 
a day like that. Often noticed 
it myself. It was the mirage 
that hid her, that’s what it 
was; hid the schooner com- 
pletely. Of course! Perfectly 
natural, come to think of it.” 

“Oh, mirage ; yes, of course,” 
said everybody. If the Patri- 
arch said it was mirage, why, 
of course, mirage it was. The 
Patriarch had settled the matter 
once and for all. 

Bless him ! 
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THE OLD MAN. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 
Author of ‘ The Outcasts of Canada.’ 


WEEDS. Weeds. Weeds. An 
unbelievable luxuriance of 
weeds. For my sins I had 
rashly attempted to beat the 
Chinaman at his own game 
and grow vegetables on the 
irrigated land of the Okanagan 
Valley in British Columbia. 

Under the combination of 
sunshine and water our vege- 
tables flourished amazingly in 
that fertile spot, but the weeds 
flourished even more amazingly. 
Their seeds were brought in 
countless myriads down the 
irrigation canal, and after each 
application of water the soil 
used to appear green with a 
solid mass of newborn hostile 
plants. 

We had no money to hire 
labour, and, even if we had, 
the low price of vegetables 
made unprofitable any work 
which we could not do with 
our own hands. And yet, if 
all our crop was to be brought 
to fruition, we must have 
someone to help us. The 
thought of abandoning any of 
our acres of vegetables, even 
though they might only show 
@ meagre profit, was peculiarly 
repugnant ; and also there was 
the knowledge gnawing like a 
canker that to do so would 
give the immigration officials a 
chance of another sneer at a 
“green Englishman who was 
obviously not a settler of the 
right sort.” 


My wife’s voice interrupted 
my gloomy thoughts. 

“We'll just be able to do 
it if that old man turns up— 
and if,” she added with a 
somewhat sceptical smile, “he 
is any good when he does turn 
up.” 

The day before she had gone 
to Kelvern—our nearest little 
town, some five miles away— 
to do some very necessary 
shopping, and on mentioning 
our plight to some friends had 
been told of ‘the old man.’ 
It seemed he was a rather 
crusty old English bachelor 
who had sold his farm on the 
prairies some years previously 
and since then had lived in 
Kelvern dissipating his money 
rather foolishly and was now 
looking for some ranch where 
he could do a certain amount of 
work in return for a shack 
and some vegetables. Norah 
had left word for him to come 
and see us and we were hoping 
for the best. 

“‘ Well,” I answered a little 
ironically, ‘‘ he’ll certainly be 
able to have plenty of vege- 
tables if he comes here, and if 
he’s anywhere near half decent 
he’ll be a perfect godsend.” 

“‘T hope so,” Norah replied 
rather doubtfully, “but Mrs 
Monkhouse said that he’s sup- 
posed to be the worst grumbler 
in B.C., if not all Canada. 
However, she said he really did 
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want to get out of Kelvern, so 
we must just hope for the best.’’ 

Thereupon we applied our- 
selves to the morning’s work, 
for Norah had entered whole- 
heartedly into our ranching 
activities and laboured as 
valiantly as any Chinaman. 
Our ranch, like all the others 
served by the irrigation canal— 
‘under the ditch ’ according to 
the vernacular—was small, con- 
sisting of some twenty acres 
set out in young fruit trees. 
Between these were planted 
vegetables which the Land 
Settlement officials optimisti- 
cally expected to provide us 
with a living and also pay for 
the land until the trees started 
bearing. 

Behind our ranch and above 
the canal the ground rose 
steeply in bare stretches of 
range land which supported a 
scattered herd of beef cattle 
on the wonderful natural fodder 
of the district, known as bunch 
grass. No matter how dry it 
might be, and the Okanagan 
Valley can be as dry as any 
place on earth with the ex- 
ception of actual desert, the 
bunch grass grew where one 
might well have expected to 
find an expanse of sand, and it 
also had the faculty of curing 
itself and so preserving its 
nutritive qualities even when 
ripe and far into the winter. 

It was the month of May, 
and the ranges were ablaze 
with yellow sunflowers and 
purple lupins disputing the 
brilliant green of the new grass. 
In another three weeks all 
would be a dull, lustreless 
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brown, their brief vernal glory 
scorched by the pitiless sun. 

Suddenly, some thousand feet 
up the steep slope, fir and pine 
trees made @ dense boundary 
to the bunch grass, for at that 
height there was more rainfall 
and the snow remained longer 
in the spring, providing enough 
moisture for the trees to thrive 
through the summer drought. 

Our ranch formed part of a 
level ‘ bench ’ some three hun- 
dred yards wide which stretched 
for two or three miles and was 
one of the most favoured spots 
for horticulture to be found 
anywhere, provided always that 
the all-precious water was avail- 
able for irrigation. One curious 
fact stands impressed upon my 
memory. Nowhere in that soil 
could one find a single, solitary 
earthworm, without whose 
humble aid I had always under- 
stood that no plant could grow. 

Below the ‘bench’ the 
ground dropped steeply to a 
lake, on the farther side of 
which, some two miles away, 
was a replica of our own 
side —little vegetable farms 
rising to the irrigation canal, 
above them vivid green and 
yellow ranges and then the 
sombre density of coniferous 
forests rising to the mountain 
peaks. And all round and 
behind were more majestic 
mountain ranges, jumbled in 
an indescribable confusion of 
beauty in the blue haze of 
the distance. 

Sad to relate, nearly all this 
Eden, surely meant beyond 
reasonable doubt to be the 
site of a new and vigorous 
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young Britain, was swiftly and 
surely passing under the control 
of the Oriental against whose 
competition no white family 
could ever hope to compete. 


Presently Norah looked up 
from her weeding and remarked, 
**T believe this must be the old 
man. We'd better go and see.” 

On the narrow track which 
ran through our land a ‘ demo- 
crat ’ was approaching. It was 
a familiar sight in the district, 
and was drawn by two white 
horses which at a distance 
seemed to be curveting, high- 
spirited young steeds, but which 
from previous acquaintance we 
knew were two old nags of 
over twenty years. The old 
liveryman who owned them 
made a bare living by ‘ express ’ 
work, and they were his sole 
pride and joy and owed their 
youthful appearance to his 
pampering. 

The democrat stopped as 
we reached the track and the 
driver remained on his seat, 
but his companion jumped 
down and came towards us. 
He was a tiny, little old man 
with a bushy, unkempt grey 
beard and was dressed in very 
dilapidated black overalls. His 
step was youthful and springy, 
however, and thirty years previ- 
ously he must have been ath- 
letic. 

He gave me a searching 
glance from a pair of the 
bluest eyes I have ever seen, 
which had something child- 
like about them, and then said 
abruptly— 

“ce Hullo ! >> 
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* Hullo!” I answered, and 
waited for him to say some- 
thing to explain his mission, 
but nothing more was forth- 
coming. It seemed to me, and 
from what I learned of his 
character later on my surmise 
proved to be correct, that he 
was too proud and independent 
to ask for what he was afraid 
might be considered a favour, 
and so the onus of the con- 
versation fell on me. 

“I suppose,” I continued, 
““you’ve come to see if our 
shack is any good to you. 
And if it is, I shall be awfully 
glad of some help with those 
weeds.” 

He nodded and turned to 
survey our modest estate. 

“It’s one helluva lousy 
country, this,” was his em- 
phatic comment. ‘‘ One acre 
of good Shropshire soil is worth 
more than the whole lousy 
outfit. All right, I'll take a 
look at the shack.” 

At one spot on our land 
some peculiarity of the sub- 
soil caused the seepage from 
the irrigation canal to come to 
the surface, and, as always 
happened on the lower levels 
where there was enough mois- 
ture, a grove of young poplar 
trees was the result. 

In the midst of this the 
Chinamen who had brought 
the place under cultivation 
had erected one of their hideous 
shacks. It consisted of one 
room about twelve feet by 
twenty-four feet, and the walls 
were simply of one board thick- 
ness, on the outside of which was 
tacked some black tar-paper. 
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Inside were an old bed, a rough 
table and an ancient stove 
which we had put there at 
some time or other as the best 
way of getting rid of them. 

It was not exactly an attrac- 
tive residence, but the beauty 
of the site went a long way 
towards mitigating the lack of 
comfort, and in any case the 
summer was ahead of us when 
one could easily live out-of- 
doors in that country. I could 
see that the old man was 
taken with the shack, but he 
was not the one to give any 
unnecessary praise. 

“Those lousy Chinks cer- 
tainly put up some dumps,” 
he grumbled. “Can a body 
get any work around here ?”’ 

“T expect you can get some 
fruit-picking when the season 
is on,’ I answered, “and if 
you help me with the weeds 
for the next six weeks, you can 
stay here as long as you like 
and help yourself to all the 
vegetables you want.” 

I saw his eyes glisten with 
excitement, but still he would 
not give up his pose of inde- 
pendence. 

“Qh ar,” he conceded, “ but 
a body would be damn cold 
here in the winter.” 

This was most undoubtedly 
true, but I had not contem- 
plated the idea of anyone 
wanting to stay longer than 
October at the very latest. 
There was something very like- 
able about the old fellow, and 
80 in a burst of generosity 
which I could ill afford I 
replied— 

“Well, if you’ll help us with 
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those weeds now, I promise to 
buy some lumber in the fall 
and help you to put up an 
inside wall.” 

He grew even more eager, 
but still said nothing, so I 
added, ever mindful of our 
overpowering weeds— 

“And if you like to milk 
the cow any time we want to 
go out, I'll throw your milk 
in too.” 

Norah, who I could see had 
also taken to him, added the 
final inducement. 

“And I can let you have 
two or three old pots and pans, 
and we’ve also got an old box 
heater that we don’t want.” 

The old man was conquered. 
Pulling an ancient pipe from 
his pocket, he struck a match 
on the seat of his trousers and 
in a minute was filling the 
shack with clouds of evil- 
smelling tobacco smoke. 

“* Oh ar,’”’ he grunted casually, 
“a, body can’t be much worse 
off here than in that lousy 
town. Have some rum?” he 
continued, pulling a small 
bottle from his pocket and with 
his first approach to a smile 
offering it to Norah. 

She writhed. 

“No, thank you. It would 
make me sick.” 

He seemed disappointed and 
offered it to me. Realising that 
the credit of our ranch was at 
stake, and calling upon my 
memories of early morning 
‘stand-to* in the trenches, I 
managed to swallow a little 
and returned it to him. He 
took a pull at it and then shook 
hands, saying— 
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“* It’s a go, then. My name’s 
Medlar. And I guess yours is 
Price, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“ That’s right,” I answered. 

He walked to the edge of the 
trees and shouted to the driver 
of the democrat. 

** All right, Bill. You can 
pull up here.” 

And in a few minutes we 
were helping to unload his 
household gods. 

These were: a very ancient 
and battered Gladstone bag, 
which had once, a long, long 
time ago, been expensive; a 
little tin trunk, such as I had 
always associated with maid- 
servants, which had lost its 
lid and was now filled with 
two loaves, a plug of tobacco, 
a tin coffee-pot, a cup and 
saucer, a fork and spoon, a 
large butcher’s knife, a piece 
of bacon, some butter, and, to 
my surprise, three copies of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’; avery 
dilapidated checked mackinaw 
coat, a paraffin lamp, and the 
inevitable roll of blankets tied 
up in a tattered red counter- 
pane. 

He paid the driver of the 
democrat his fare, and then 
once again produced the bottle 
ofrum. They both had a drink, 
and then he offered it to me 
again, but this time I managed 
to escape by saying— 

‘It’s time I did some more 
work.” 

I expected him to stay be- 
hind and settle himself in his 
new abode, but instead he 
seized a hoe and accompanied 
us back to our never-ending 
weeding. The only latitude 


he allowed himself was to 
grumble. 

“* The goddamned lousy coun- 
try’s full of weeds.” 


Right nobly did Tom Medlar, 
or, a8 we and everybody else 
invariably called him, ‘ the old 
man,’ help us in the struggle 
with our weeds, though he 
hated market gardening with 
all his heart and soul. Every 
morning as we started work 
there was the same conversa- 
tion. 

“This lousy truck farming 
ain’t the thing. What a body 
wants is some sheep and hogs 
and cows and good clover and 
wheat. Mixed farming. And 
then you’ve got something com- 
ing in all the time.” 

“I believe you're absolutely 
right,” I used to reply, “ but 
how on earth are you going to 
run a mixed farm on this kind 
of land at the price they charge 
for it and in a climate so dry 
that you have to pay fifteen 
dollars an acre for your irriga- 
tion water? I know this is a 
mug’s game and is entirely 
uneconomic, but it’s all I can 
do now we’re settled here and 
that’s all there is to it. We've 
just got to make the best of 
things.” 

Thereupon he would lean on 
his hoe with one hand, strike 
@ match on the seat of his 
overalls with the other, and 
then, furiously puffing clouds 
of tobacco smoke, deliver him- 
self of these words of wisdom. 

“A body’s a darned fool for 
leaving the Old Country. I 
could make more money out 
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of one acre of good Shropshire 
soil than out of the whole of 
this lousy valley.” 

“Amen to that,’ I would 
answer, and then we used to 
attack our weeds, and almost 
the only words spoken in the 
next few hours would be 
muttered grumblings from the 
old man. 

When he had been with us 
three days, I harnessed my 
horse and set out to cultivate 
our potatoes, and then became 
aware of the old man regarding 
me with a look of almost 
piteous yearning on his face. 
For a moment I did not 
understand, and then in a flash 
I knew. If there was one 
thing which could make him 
happy, it was a horse. 

“ Here,” I said as tactfully 
a8 possible, for the least sus- 
picion of conferring a favour 
on him would have ‘got his 
back up,’ “ you can probably 
do this better than I can. 
Would you care to take it on ? ”’ 

“T don’t mind if I do,” was 
the grudging reply, which did 
not deceive me, for I had seen 
the look on his face. 

He took the reins and started 
down a row. 

“For God’s sake be careful 
of those young fruit trees,’ I 
cried in alarm as he ruthlessly 
bent back a carefully pruned 
branch. 

“Are you driving this lousy 
horse or am I?” he countered 
grufily. 

“Well, if you don’t take 
care of those young trees I 
shall drive the horse myself,” 
I threatened, for the hope of 
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future profits from the orchard 
was the sole justification of our 
present toil. 

My ruse was effective. 

For a moment he hesitated, 
muttering, “‘ goddamned fruit 
trees,’’ and then he looked at 
me and grinned sheepishly. 

* All right then,” he con- 
ceded and mancuvred his 
precious horse with greater 
care round the threatened apple 
tree. Anything rather than be 
separated from his horse. 

Thereafter I left him to do 
all the horsework. He was per- 
fectly happy cultivating the 
potatoes, for these he considered 
to be a proper farm crop and 
could be tended with a horse, 
but it was agony for him to go 
near tomatoes or onions. As 
long a8 he had his horse he 
never minded how much work 
he did, and later on never gave 
a thought to the fact that he 
had soon earned the use of his 
little shack and that I had no 
money to pay him for any extra 
days. 

It was the custom for most 
of the ranchers in the district 
to drive into Kelvern on Friday 
afternoons to fetch their mail, 
for there was no rural delivery. 
In common with everyone else 
we had a battered old Ford 
which used in some miraculous 
way to take us there and bring 
us back, though I was always 
fearful lest the engine should 
fall out on to the road. 

The old man thoroughly dis- 
approved of the ‘ flivver.’ 

“Those lousy cars will be 
the ruination of the country- 
side,’’ he said contemptuously. 
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“Maybe they will,” I 
answered, “ but what are you 
to do when all your com- 
petitors have one? They save 
a lot of time and we shall be 
back in less than an hour.” 

He was somewhat mollified, 
but did not alter his opinion, 
and though we offered to take 
him with us, nothing would 
induce him to enter the car, 
either on that occasion or on 
any other. 

“‘ Bring us back some beer,” 
he shouted as our ramshackle 
conveyance clanked away, fully 
justifying the title of ‘Tin 
Lizzie.’ 

The old man’s mail consisted 
of a letter, a roll of English 
illustrated newspapers and 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ all 
addressed in the same educated 
handwriting. The next day 
he showed me one of the 
papers, almost choking with 
rage. There was a photograph 
of a man who had promised a 
magistrate to give up drink 
entirely in order to be able to 
continue driving his motor-car 
. after an accident in which he 
had been concerned. 

Medlar appeared to think 
this little short of blasphemy. 

“Just imagine,’ he splut- 
tered, “‘giving up your beer 
for the sake of a lousy motor- 
car. Ill be damned if I know 
what the world’s coming to.” 


In all our wanderings Norah 
and I never made a more 
faithful friend than the old 
man. Gradually as we won his 
confidence, when he saw that 
we did not impose upon him, 
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we learned something of hig 
history, though it only came 
out piecemeal. 

He was the son of a gentle. 
man farmer in Shropshire and 
had been to a famous public 
school, while his first cousin 
was @ very well-known novelist, 
Ever since he was a child he 
had set his heart on being a 
jockey, and with his tiny stat- 
ure and his inborn love of 
horses, it would have been an 
ideal career for him, but in 
those less enlightened days his 
father considered such a means 
of livelihood for his son lay 
beyond the pale. 

Thoroughly disheartened, he 
shook the dust of England 
from his feet and went to 
Manitoba before the railway 
was constructed, one of the 
very first settlers on the prairies. 
His crops had never paid him 
particularly well, but during 
the boom of 1912 he sold his 
land for 20,000 dollars and 
came to B.C. in search of 
milder winters. 

This had been his undoing. 
He soon perceived that most 
of the farms in B.C. were un- 
profitable and he knew better 
than to put his money into 
unsound propositions ; but un- 
fortunately he had no trade 
or profession and so could only 
find casual work. It was then 
that the 20,000 dollars began 
to burn a hole in his pocket. 
He was kind-hearted and hos- 
pitable to the verge of foolish- 
ness, and the crowd of parasites 
and hangers-on to be found in 
any Dominion, and for that 
matter in other parts of the 
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world, soon made free with this 
and spent a large part of his 
money for him. Drink, his one 
failing, did away with the 


rest. 

The last of his little fortune 
had disappeared not long be- 
fore he came to live in our 
shack, and owing to his age 
he found it impossible to get 
work except in the fruit-picking 
season, when there was a job 
for everyone from the youngest 
to the oldest. It must have 
peen the relief at being free 
from what had been little short 
of robbery that made him so 
grateful to us, for grateful he 
undoubtedly was, though his 
stubborn pride made him try 
to disguise the fact. 

He was very sensitive about 
his failure in life and did his 
best to disguise the fact that 
he was an old public school 
boy. He made his voice as 
gruff as possible, used many 
Shropshire expressions, and, as 
may have become evident from 
such of his conversations as I 
have recorded, he was much 
addicted to the use of that 
entomological adjective so be- 
loved of the Americans, ‘ lousy.’ 
Everything was lousy. The 
country, the markets, the Gov- 
ernment, our shack; even our 
crop, which in my heart I 
knew to be good, was lousy. 
His grumbling was perpetual, 
but we soon saw through it and 
knew that in reality it was a 
pose to mask his gratitude for 
our having accepted him as a 
decent human being. 

After he had done his agreed 
six weeks’ work and our weeds 


were at long last under control, 
the old man began to get rest- 
less. And then one Friday 
there was another letter, obvi- 
ously from a solicitor, besides 
the regular budget from his 
two sisters who apparently 
lived in comfortable circum- 
stances in Shropshire, and, 
never having married, regarded 
him still as a little boy, though 
it must have been nearly forty 
years since they had seen him. 
Incidentally he was at great 
pains to conceal from them the 
true state of his affairs. 

His eyes brightened as I gave 
him the letter and he re- 
marked— 

“T guess Ill be going to 
town to-morrow.” 

“T thought you didn’t like 
that ‘lousy town,’ ”’ I teased. 

“A body must go some- 
times,’’ he answered sheepishly. 
“T’ve got my little bit of 
money from home.” 

He was away all Saturday, 
and on Sunday morning there 
was still no sign of him. I 
was afraid that something had 
happened, and also I particu- 
larly wanted his help that day 
because the Settlement Board 
had allowed me to take on 
trial a particularly vicious horse 
which, though it had appeared 
fairly quiet in the dealer’s 
hands and had been no trouble 
at all when I brought it home, 
now lashed out dangerously 
whenever I went inside the 
stable. 

At six o'clock, when I 
had finished milking and was 
about to feed my horses, there 
was the sound of a hilarious 
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chorus, sung drunkenly and 
rather out of tune, and looking 
up I beheld our old man, very 
dishevelled and rather bleary- 
eyed, rolling from one side of 
the track to the other as he 
staggered home. Just as he 
reached the stable my new 
horse, startled by the noise, 
kicked more viciously than 
ever, and, loosening its halter, 
worked backwards and got its 
leg entangled in some harness. 
I did not know what to do, 
for it was obviously dangerous 
to go near it, and yet, if I did 
not, it was likely to ruin both 
the harness and its own feet 
in its struggles to work free. 

The sound of the trampling 
feet was like a clarion call to 
the old man. Visibly he pulled 
himself together and managed 
to advance with only an occa- 
sional zigzag towards where I 
stood at the stable door. 

Pulling a nearly empty bottle 
out of his pocket, he leered at 
me and said— 

*“‘ Here, hold this a minute.” 

I took the bottle of rum and 
started to warn him as he went 
boldly up to the now terrified 
horse, but he gave me a look 
of silent scorn, and, uttering 
quaint little cooing noises, 
lurched fearlessly up against 
the struggling hooves. 

** Dere’s a leedle boy, then ; 
dere’s a leedle boy, then,” he 
kept repeating as though talk- 
ing to a baby. 

I expected to see him dashed 
to pieces, but there seems to 
be some special providence that 
watches over drunken men. 
Be that as it may, the horse 
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stood perfectly still and alloweg 
him to extricate its feet from 


the tangle of traces. The old 
man fastened it securely, ang 
then, stepping back to admire 
his handiwork, gave its flanks 
a hearty slap by way of fare. 
well. If anyone else had done 
this, it would have kicked it 
stall to pieces, but the old man’s 
action did not even produce a 
quiver, and he lurched out to 
me again. 

“IT don’t know how I’m ever 
going to thank you-—” | 
began, but he interrupted me 
gruffly. 

“Cut out the sob stuff and 
have some rum.” 

I did not in the least relish 
the idea of any rum at that 
moment and started to refuse, 
but he looked so woebegone at 
the prospect that I took a 
microscopic sip out of the 
bottle and he immediately be- 
came cheerful again. It was 
the only way in which I could 
express my thanks for his help, 
and I believe that he really 
preferred it to any other. 


Gradually the old man be 
came a fixture on our ranch. 
He took it upon himself to do 
little odd jobs for us, such a8 
chopping wood for the stove 
and carrying water from the 
well into the house, and alto- 
gether he was a great help in 
many ways. He never ceased 
to grumble while performing 
these little self-imposed tasks, 
and always belittled our crop, 
which I was now quite certain 
was very good. The most he 
would ever say of it was that 
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the potatoes might have been 
worse, presumably because he 
pad himself cultivated them 
with a horse, but at everything 
else his lip curled in disdain. 

Imagine my surprise, then, 
when one Sunday as I ap- 
proached his little shack I 
involuntarily overheard him 
laying down the law to one of 
our neighbours. 

“Young Price has got the 
best crops in the whole darned 
neighbourhood. Not even a 
lousy Chink has any better.” 

Hurriedly I retraced my 
steps, a8 I could well picture 
his discomfort if he ever knew 
that I had discovered his praise 
of anything on our farm. 

In another way his zeal for 
our welfare would have caused 
us much embarrassment if we 
had known of it in time. We 
had a flock of barnyard hens— 
that is to say, hens to which 
we threw a handful of grain 
in the morning and again at 
night, and which spent the rest 
of the day scratching round 
the stable and haystacks. I 
had long since discovered that 
this paid better than two or 
three hundred kept scientific- 
ally in a poultry house and 
never allowed outside. 

The one drawback, of course, 
was that they often made 
hidden nests, and in the busy 
season we did not find all the 
eggs. The old man enjoyed 
nothing better than hunting 
for these nests, especially when 
Norah told him that he could 
have as many eggs as he wanted 
for his own use if he could only 
find all that were laid. 
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Our nearest neighbours, on 
the other hand, favoured scien- 
tific poultry-keeping, though I 
knew that they made prac- 
tically nothing out of it. For 
some time I noticed a growing 
coldness on their part for which 
I could not account, and it 
was not until they had gone 
away that I found out the 
reason and could fully sym- 
pathise with their feelings, for 
they had been trying to build 
up a specialised market for 
super quality eggs. 

The old man, when he dis- 
covered a nest which had been 
laid some time before, watched 
his opportunity and placed the 
ancient eggs in our neighbour’s 
poultry house, taking fresh ones 
in exchange, which he pre- 
sented to us, triumphant in 
his misplaced loyalty. He was 
much too astute to be caught, 
but naturally I was blamed 
when the customers said that 
these high-priced eggs were 
much too much like that of the 
mythical curate, and so a prom- 
ising friendship was spoiled. 

Gradually, too, the old man 
pulled himself together. His 
father must have cut him out 
of his will, for his little re- 
mittance from home was only 
just enough to keep body and 
soul together, and though for 
the first year he spent with us 
he used to get thoroughly 
drunk when it arrived, by some 
superhuman effort he finally 
cut down his potations to one 
celebrant glass of beer when 
he changed his money order. 
His only extravagance was to 
have his beard trimmed to a 
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neat little Imperial, which be- 
came more and more ragged 
as the weeks passed until the 
next quarter day came round 
again. 
And as he became a fixture, 
so his little shack became al- 
most like a home. He planted 
wild cucumber round the walls, 
which became a mass of green- 
ery, and the hideous tar-paper 
was disguised. From some- 
where came a cat, of which he 
was inordinately fond, but for 
which he showed his affection 
by a torrent of grumbling and 
curses. A stranger passing his 
door and hearing him address- 
ing Tiddles might have been 
excused for thinking that a 
murder was about to be com- 
mitted, and on going to in- 
vestigate would have received 
a jolt of surprise when he found 
the cat rubbing its back in and 
out of the old man’s legs. 
Before the first winter 
brought its snow we installed 
the promised box-heater, which 
gave forth tremendous heat, 
but unfortunately a tremendous 
amount of smoke also. Tiddles 
loved it and used to stand 
with his back towards it until 
all the fur was completely 
singed from the last four inches 
of his tail. It always amazed 
me to find that the cat seemed 
to suffer no discomfort or pain 
from this and would bask 
oblivious of the singeing until 
the old man gently insinuated 
his boot under his stomach, 
and with a sweeping move- 
ment of his leg hurled him 
towards the door, whereupon 
Tiddles at once returned and 
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proceeded to entwine himself 
among * Medlar’s legs as he 
stirred the concoction on the 
stove. His master would be 
perfectly happy as I sat on an 
upturned box and listened to 
a ferocious torrent of grumbling 
about ‘lousy smoke, lousy eats 
and lousy draughty shacks,’ 

There was a third member 
of this queer family, Billy the 
cock. He was a White Wyan- 
dotte which had miraculously 
escaped death from the ravages 
of a stoat. We found him one 
morning with his throat almost 
cut, and the old man took him 
literally to his bosom and 
nursed him back to perfect 
health, with the exception that 
his head was permanently on 
one side, giving him a pecu- 
liarly rakish and drunken air, 
Billy haunted the shack ever- 
more, stepping in the moment 
the door was opened, and he 
used to seize any bit of food 
which was lying about until 
the old man pretended to be 
‘thoroughly fed-up with that 
lousy bird.’ 

His greatest pleasure was 
when he could persuade Norah 
and me to come and ‘ have a bite 
to eat’ on Sundays. He was 
an excellent judge of meat 
and could produce most savoury 
dishes, of which his favourite 
was stew or, as he invariably 
called it, ‘Mulligan.’ We had 
to bring our own crockery 
and also our own knives and 
forks. The old man always 


used his pocket-knife to eat 
with, and nothing would induce 
him to alter this arrangement. 
Norah sat on the one dilapi- 
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dated chair and the old man 
and I on upturned packing- 
cases, With Tiddles singeing his 
tail against the heater and 
Billy’s alert eyes watching for 
any crumbs to fall from the 
table. Every three or four 
minutes the old man would 
have to go and open the door 
to let out the clouds of smoke 
and then there would be the 
wual flow of grumbling, suit- 
ably expurgated for Norah’s 
benefit. We have not eaten 
many meals more enjoyable 
than those we had in that 
curious old shack. 


One day, after the old man 
had been with us for some four 
years, there came the realisa- 
tion that we should never be 
able to pay for our ranch, and 
that, as so many others had 
already done, we should have to 
seek pastures new. The know- 
ledge that we would probably 
never see old Medlar again 
heightened our sorrow at leav- 
ing, for the old man, despite 
his age, had become almost like 
a8on to us and we were worried 
a8 to what might become of 
him. We knew that he would 
sooner starve than let his 
sisters know of his plight. 
However, he heard of some 
woman in Kelvern who was 
going to England for six months 
and wanted somebody to act 
a8 caretaker for her house while 
she was away, and so he was 
sure of somewhere to lay his 
head for a limited period. 

One bright spring morning 
saw our belongings piled in the 
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faithful ‘Tin Lizzie’ which we 
were optimistic enough to ex- 
pect to take us to Vancouver. 
The old man’s usual mask of 
aloofness was pierced and there 
were tears in his eyes as he 
watched our final preparations. 
At last we were ready and, 
cranking the car, I turned to 
say good-bye. 

It was beyond the bounds 
of possibility that he could 
ever become effusive, and so 
we shook hands solemnly. 

“We'll send you a big plug 
of tobacco every Christmas,” 
Norah cried as I put the car 
into gear. 

“And when I don’t write 
to thank you for it you'll 
know I’m dead,” the old man 
replied sadly. . 

We came to a bend in the 
road and turned for a last look. 
He was standing in the same 
place where we had left him, 
with Tiddles and Billy beside 
his feet. He waved his hand 
and we waved back, and then 
our old car went forward once 
more and he disappeared in the 
distance. 

For seven Christmases we 
sent him the promised plug of 
tobacco, and six times we re- 
ceived an answer, terse and 
unemotional and always with 
the characteristic postscript, 
‘ Have some rum ?’ 

But this last Christmas there 
was no answer to our humble 
gift. Wherever his shade may 
be, there also may there be the 
shades of horses and no rules 
so harsh as to punish an 
occasional grumble. 
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REMINISCENCES. 
BY KLAXON. 


I saw the Autumn sunset glow 
On valleys of Argyll, 
When, lying up above Glencoe, 
I watched the target down below— 
The stag that always seemed to know 
A man within a mile. 


I saw the moonlight shining cold 
Above the fourth lagoon 

By Wei-Hai-Wei, where men of old 

Have done as I did, feeling cold, 

And fired as whistling shadows told 
Of geese against the moon. 


Where dark Somalis crouch and wait 
To drop you on the track, 

The Oryx Beisa stands in state, 

I hit one with a twenty-eight 

And wounded him and, rather late, 
I brought his body back. 


I found the shark of Eastern sea 
Upon a salmon line, 

And down upon my weary knee 

I fought it out from one to three— 

A tarpon-rod and him and me— 
Till he was one of mine. 


Where Central India meets the sky 
When June and heat were in 

I met a tiger passing by, 

A Burra Bagh, and there was I, 

All armed and most afraid to die, 
And now I have the skin. 


The rifles may be put away 
But castles stand in Spain, 
The rod is sold and here I stay, 
But I can think about a day 
When I shall travel down the Bay 
And round the world again. 
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The reels are gone, the rifles make 
Long shadows on the wall, 

And ghosts of jungle, hill and lake 

Steal in on me at times and take 

Their place again until I wake 
From dreaming in the hall. 


With rod and rifle, heavy gun 
And clothes to suit the place— 
The Scottish mist or Eastern sun— 
I’ll seek again the sport and fun 
And know, before my course is run, 
That I’ve enjoyed the race. 








IN THE SECRETARIAT. 


BY GERON, 


In the year 1910 I was 
appointed to the now obsolete 
post of Secretary to the Politi- 

cal Department of the Govern- 
| ment of Bombay. Part of that 
officer’s duties was to arrange 
for the visits of all distin- 
guished personages to the Gate 
of India. My first task was to 
welcome that rather graceless 
guest, ‘ His Imperial and Royal 
Highness’ the Crown Prince 
of Germany. Our orders were 
to receive him with the same 
ceremonial as H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales ; thus there was little 
difficulty in drawing up the 
programme. Nevertheless I 
struck two ‘snags ’ — snags 
abound in political depart- 
ments! One was the reception 
of the Crown Prince by the 
German residents in Bombay ; 
the other was the presentation 
of the Foreign Consuls. 

As regards the first matter, 
I approached the German Con- 
sul-General, Prince von R——. 
I suggested that on the Apollo 
Bandar, the official landing- 
place, a block should be set 
apart for the leading German 
merchants. To that von R—— 
agreed. When I further sug- 
gested that they should be 
presented to His Imperial and 
Royal Highness, I thought von 
R—— would have had a stroke. 
His face grew purple ; his grey 
hair stood erect on his square 
head; his eyes stood out of 










their sockets like marbles, He 
roared, “ Vot yousay? Present 
them! Ach, dat vould pe doo 
much honour-r-r!” All the 
old Junker would agree to was, 
that the Crown Prince should 
stand opposite the German 
block, its merchants should 
bow and the Prince bow an 
acknowledgment. The regult 
was that the Crown Prince 
shook hands with the English 
officials, the Indian notables, 
the members of the Bombay 
municipality and several of the 
Foreign Consuls, but when he 
reached the German block he 
stood for a moment. His 
father’s subjects bowed so low 
that their foreheads all but 
touched the pavement. Their 
ruler’s heir bowed coldly in 
return and walked on. 

I have said that the Crown 
Prince shook hands with several 
of the Foreign Consuls, and 
this brings me to the second 
snag. The relative precedence 
of honorary consuls and consuls 
de carriére is now settled. By 
agreement between various 
Governments, the latter, no 
matter what their seniority, 
always take precedence of the 
former, and quite rightly. The 
honorary consul is, as a rule, 
some local merchant, who does 
consular work in return for 
official precedence, whereas the 
consul de carriére is a salaried 
functionary, who devotes the 
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whole of his life to his profes- 
sion. In 1910 the matter was 
still unsettled, and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay had passed 
conflicting orders on the sub- 
ject. I spoke to the doyen of 
the corps consulaire, the Portu- 
guese Consul-General, and he 
gssured me that he and his 
colleagues had settled the 
matter. What he had really 
done was to settle the matter 
with the other consuls de car- 
riére. In the block reserved 
for the consuls the Consul- 
General and his professional 
colleagues contrived to get 
themselves into the front row, 
and being in uniform while 
the honorary consuls were all 
in mufti, they completely 
eclipsed their hated rivals. The 
Governor, Sir George Clarke,? 
with me at his side to prompt 
him, shepherded the Crown 
Prince to the consular block. 
The Prince shook hands with 
the entire front row, but the 
back row was completely over- 
looked. By the time I had 
noticed the omission we were 
opposite the next block, and 
it was impossible to reverse 
gear and go back to the consuls. 
I resolved to let the matter be 
and to call personally on each 
slighted honorary consul, ex- 
plain the circumstances and 
apologise. 

I did so, and with only one 
exception everyone was most 
courteous. The honorary con- 
suls knew that the villain of 
the piece was not I but the 
Portuguese Consul - General. 


TT 
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The only gentleman who re- 
fused to accept my apology 
was the Honorary Vice-Consul 
of a certain great and friendly 
nation. He was by trade a 
vendor of patent medicines, 
but he had a very exalted 
notion of his dignity. 

“Yeah,” he said, “I guess 
you meant no harm; but the 
boys out yonder will expect 
me to keep our end up. I shall 
send the matter to our Presi- 
dent and no nearer!” 

This was too ridiculous; I 
went to his Consul, a Mr B., 
an extremely pleasant, level- 
headed man. He dealt with 
the matter more sensibly than 
the over-scrupulous vendor of 
tabloids. His remark was— 

“Yep, my ‘Vice’ did not 
get his shake; but I don’t see 
our President ordering the 
Crown Prince to come back and 
give him one.”’ Thus the inci- 
dent closed. 

That evening I was invited 
to meet His Imperial Highness 
at dinner at Government House, 
Bombay. The heir to the 
German throne had evidently 
not learnt the maxim, ‘‘ Punc- 
tuality is the politeness of 
Princes.” He kept us all, 
including the Governor of Bom- 
bay, waiting three-quarters of 
an hour before he chose to 
stroll into the drawing-room. 
Thereafter the Crown Prince 
toured about India. It was 
said that the German Emperor 
intended to show to the Indians 
their future ruler. If that was 
his intention, it misfired com- 





1 Afterwards Lord Sydenham. 
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pletely. The Crown* Prince’s 
conduct was so gay and erratic 
that his visit was cut short. 
As he passed through Bombay 
homewards, he went incognito 
as Count von Blank. Much, 
therefore, to my relief, I had 
to arrange no ceremonial for 
his departure. 

The Crown Prince had hardly 
left us when India was over- 
joyed to receive the news that 
their gracious Majesties were 
coming out that winter, so 
that King George V. might be 
proclaimed Emperor at Delhi. 
To say that India went wild 
with delight would not be to 
overstate the case. After the 
first thrill had subsided, the 
Political Department settled 
down to work. We had to 
arrange for the Royal landing, 
the arrival in and departure 
from Bombay and also to 
prepare camps for the lesser 
Bombay chiefs and the Aden 
feudatories. This meant at 
least ten months’ unceasing 
labour. All sorts of questions 
kept cropping up and had to 
be decided on the spot. The 
High Court Judges were ter- 
ribly upset because, when one 
of their Lordships inquired of 
Simla on what occasions he 
should wear trousers and when 
knee-breeches, he received the 
telegraphed reply, “‘ Other offi- 
cials wear trousers according 
to prescribed rules, High Court 
Judges never.” There were 
aby number of questions of 
precedence to be settled. For 
instance, the chiefs of Kathia- 
war, of whom the famous Jam 
Sahib is the best known, had 


a settled precedence amg 
themselves; but it had not 
been then determined how they 
ranked relatively to the Nawabs 
of Palanpur and Radhanpur, 
The position, too, of H.H. the 
Aga Khan was also still uw. 
decided. 

While we were wrestling to 
solve these problems, the late 
Mr Z. descended on us. He 
had been editor of an Indian 
daily paper, but in spite of 
his great ability had been dis- 
missed for drunkenness, He 
went to England, and through 
the influence of Sir Valentine 
Chirol secured a post on the 
‘ Times,’ and came out to India 
as its ‘Darbar correspondent,’ 
He arrived before he was ex- 
pected, and we had not received 
from the Government of India 
his ‘ Press’ railway warrant. 
This annoyed him beyond all 
reason, and without calling on 
me, whom he knew quite well, 
or any member of the Bombay 
Government, he cabled to the 
‘ Times ’ :— 


*“No preparations whatever 
being made in Bombay for their 
Majesties’ reception.” 


Naturally cables and wires 
began to hum, everyone asking 
for an explanation. Soothing 
replies were issued. The Gover- 
nor, naturally, very angry at 
Mr Z.’s treachery, caused me 
to write a letter asking for 
his explanation. He sent back 
@ most disingenuous reply. 
I felt that I really could not 
deal with such a correspond- 
ence in addition to the Darbar 
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work, so I tore up the letter 
and threw the pieces into the 
waste-paper basket. A few 
days later the Governor asked 
me whether Mr Z. had replied. 
I said cheerfully, “Oh no, sir, 
he had no explanation to offer. 
He has retired hurt.” After 
the Darbar Mr Z. went to 
Australia, and there he plunged 
into the debauch for which his 
soul had in Bombay been 
thirsting. It was his unslaked 
desire for strong drink that 
had made him so uncontrol- 
lably irritable. His debauch 
cost him his post on the 
‘Times’ staff. Nevertheless 
all honour to him! He re- 
tumed to England, reformed 
his drunken ways and became 
in time one of the best known 
and best paid journalists in 
London. 

Before their Majesties left 
England one very interesting 
question arose. Was Her Ma- 
jesty Empress of India ? Queen 
Victoria had been, but then 
she was Queen Regnant. Queen 
Alexandra had never been de- 
clared Empress. Were we to 
give to Queen Mary the imperial 
title or not? This question 
was submitted to His Majesty 
for decision, and, much to our 
delight, it was decided in Queen 
Mary’s favour. The august 
pair were, therefore, to be 
entitled “Their Gracious Ma- 
jesties, the King-Emperor and 
the Queen-Empress.”’ 

Once their Majesties had left 
England the plot began to 
thicken. At one time I was 
receiving forty telegrams a day, 
mostly from the Viceroy’s politi- 
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cal and private secretaries. 
Some relief came when their 
Majesties, on board the P. & O. 
8.8. Medina, reached Aden, 
Thereafter they were within 
the limits of the Indian Empire. 
Lord Hardinge ceased to be 
Viceroy and became Governor- 
General, and the Bombay Gov- 
ernment began to receive their 
orders direct from His Majesty’s 
staff. 

Although India was on the 
whole quiet, every precaution 
had to be taken to ensure their 
Majesties’ safety. A bomb is 
so easily thrown with such 
incalculable consequences. The 
Police Commissioner of Bom- 
bay, the late Mr Edwardes, 
was made a magistrate of the 
first class. By his orders every 
undesirable character in the 
town was put under lock and 
key. The official phraseology 
ran that the Commissioner had 
in his magisterial capacity re- 
manded the prisoner for fifteen 
days! Those suspects who 
escaped the attentions of the 
police hurriedly fled the inhos- 
pitable city. 

On the 2nd December 1910 
the P. & O. 8.8. Medina with 
the King and Queen reached 
Bombay harbour. The Vice- 
roy, the Governor of Bombay 
and their staffs went on board 
to greet them. Their Majesties 
did not land until the after- 
noon. Just before 3.30 P.M., 
Sir Rollo Grimston, the Chief 
of the Royal Staff in India, 
suggested to me a slight change 
in the position of the waiting 
officials. He added, ‘‘ You had 
better hurry up, a8 the King 
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and Queen will be here in a 
moment.” I effected the 
change, looked round and sud- 
denly saw just over the top 
step of the quay the four 
brightest and bluest eyes that 
I have ever seen. Their Ma- 
jesties had landed and were 
walking up the steps. They 
both looked extraordinarily 
handsome and well. The sea 
had brought colour and tan 
to both their cheeks. The 
King was in the white uniform 
of an Admiral with the star 
and riband of the Star of 
India. Her Majesty wore the 
star and riband of the Garter. 

In the pavilion, a lath and 
plaster structure erected on 
the Apollo Bandar Quay (the 
forerunner of that magnificent 
creation of Mr Wittet’s genius 
that now stands there), Sir 
George Clarke presented the 
chief officials of the Bombay 
Government, the Bombay Cor- 
poration and the Foreign Con- 
suls to His Majesty. This time, 
a8 may be guessed, I made sure 
that the honorary consuls were 
not left out. 

From the pavilion their Ma- 
jesties went in procession to 
two other thrones facing the 
vast amphitheatre, in which 
hundreds of specially invited 
guests were seated. There Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta, the Presi- 
dent of the Bombay munici- 
pality, read an address. The 
King replied, his splendidly 
clear voice penetrating to every 
corner of the amphitheatre. 
Their Majesties then drove in 
state, six carriages and masses 
of cavalry following them 
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through Bombay. All along 
the route the spectators wer, 
by the Commissioner’s order 
made to sit. Behind then 
stood lines of Maratha police, 
armed with lathis or long heavy. 
leaded sticks. If any of the 
squatting onlookers tried to 
rise to his feet, a sharp tap 
on the head from the policeman 
behind reminded him that he 
had better remain seated, other. 
wise he would be suspected of 
wanting to throw a bomb, 
After the procession the King 
and Queen returned in their 
launch to spend the night on 
board the s.s. Medina. 

The Darbar was to be held 
at Delhi on the 12th December, 
and my wife and I and a large 
number of other officials left 
Bombay by special train on 
the 6th December. We went 
as guests of Sir George Clarke. 
The Governor’s camp had been 
splendidly laid out by Colonel 
Greig, who was very rightly 
awarded a C.1.E.; but my 
first care was to see how my 
friends the minor princes of the 
Bombay Presidency and the 
Aden chiefs were accommo- 
dated. There had been heavy 
rain, and Colonel Berthon and 
Captain Wilberforce Bell, my 
assistants in Delhi, had had 
tremendous difficulties to face ; 
but they had overcome them, 
and their camp was as well 
laid out as anyone could wish. 
One jolly old Arab chief, the 
Amir of D——, who lived on 
@ mountain five thousand feet 
high in the Aden Hinterland, 
told us that he did not mind 
the cold, as he always had cold 
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winters on his mountain top ; 
put the other chiefs, who lived 
on the hot Arabian seaboard, 
would, he said, die like rotten 
sheep. By a strange coinci- 
dence he was the only one to 
die. Somehow there insinuated 
itself into his evening stew 
enough arsenic to kill a bull 
dephant. So he died and was 
gathered to his fathers, and 
his son reigned in his stead. 
Another Arab chief whom I 
met at Delhi for the first time 
was the Abdali Sultan. He was 
the owner of Aden and Little 
Aden, the group of hills oppo- 
site Steamer Point that, curl- 
ing inwards, form the sheltered 
basin of the harbour. The 
British Government lease all 
the lands in their occupation 
from the Abdali Sultan, and 
he was always crying out for 
more rent. He had sent me 
several petitions ; but in the 
anxieties of the situation I 
gave them, I am afraid, scant 
attention. This time he had 
me in his clutches, and I had 
to listen—through an _inter- 
preter—for half an hour to his 


complaints. I replied with 
vague platitudes and even 
vaguer promises. I had no 


time to go into his case. After- 
wards, so I understand, he did 
get his subsidy raised, but he 
did not enjoy it long. During 
the Great War he was driven 
out of his possessions by the 
Turkish army, and eventually 
was shot by mistake by an 
English soldier. 

_By this time the major ques- 
tions had all been settled, but 
4 number of troublesome minor 
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points kept arising—all of the 
deadliest importance to the 
parties themselves. As Sir 
Henry Macmahon, the Political 
Secretary to the Viceroy, said 
to me, “Everyone here is 
very much on his dignity.” 
He might have added, “‘ Every- 
one here has completely lost 
his sense of humour.” As an 
instance of this, I may mention 
the case of the then Chief 
Justice of Bombay. He was 
very hurt that the Judges of 
his High Court were included 
among the representatives of 
the Bombay Presidency, where- 
as the Chief Justice of Bengal 
and his Judges were to be 
presented to His Majesty sepa- 
rately. There was good reason 
for this distinction. The Chief 
Justice and Judges of Bombay 
were for administrative pur- 
poses under the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, whereas the Chief 
Justice and Judges of Bengal 
were directly under the Govern- 
ment of India. Nevertheless 
the Chief Justice begged me to 
get his Court placed on the 
same footing as the Calcutta 
High Court. This was im- 
possible, for then the Madras 
Chief Justice and his Judges 
would have had a grievance. 
Then he asked me to let him 
and his learned brethren go 
before the King together, al- 
though among the representa- 
tives of the Presidency. The 
only objection to this proposal 
was Bishop Palmer. As Bishop 
he ranked below the Chief 
Justice, but above the puisne 
Judges. He, however, had 
been with me at Balliol, and 
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with great and ready courtesy 
he agreed to walk behind the 
puisne Judges. I was, there- 
fore, able to make this con- 
cession to our Chief Justice. 
I little knew what dark scheme 
he was plotting. 

On the evening of the 11th 
December groups of Indians 
could have been seen waiting 
about until nearly midnight. 
It had leaked out that the 
fortunate recipients of honours 
would be informed of the dis- 
tinction conferred on them the 
evening before the Darbar. I 
had not heard this, and in 
any case I was worrying too 
much about the details of the 
morrow’s ceremonial to think 
about honours. As my wife 
and I were trying to get some 
sleep, we were kept awake by 
some Indians outside our tent. 
They were saying to each other, 
“ You will get a O81.” “ You 
will get a K., dear boy.” “ You 
have got a K., old friend ; you 
must get a G.C.LE.” At last 
a messenger distributed letters 
to those who had been selected 
for distinction. Everyone was 
furious. ‘‘I have only got a 
C.LE., when all my friends 
said I should get a CS.I.!” 
“TI have got a Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal when I was sure to get 
aC.I.E.!” The unhappy ‘old 
friend ’’ who was to have got 
a G.C.LE. was left out en- 
tirely, but he got no sympathy 
from his former admirers. One 
and all walked away, saying 
to each other, “ Yes, poor 
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fellow, he has got Nutting | 
Ha! ha! nutting!” Te 


wretched victim stood for 
moment or two in silence ang 
then walked off, growling in 
Gujarati, “Kem? Kem} 
Shun thiun? Kem? Kem?” 
(How? How? What has hap- 
pened? How? How?) | 
never knew who the individuals 
were, and I was so t 
when they walked away and 
let us go to sleep, that I never 
troubled to inquire. 

On the morning of the Darbar 
my wife was most unluckily 
confined to her bed by an 
attack of malaria. I had to 
leave her behind and to drive 
alone to the great arena pre- 
pared for their Majesties. I 
found myself seated beside my 
valued assistant and friend, 
Colonel Berthon. Just before 
noon @ salute of a hundred 
and one guns was fired,’ and 
their Majesties drove up in 
state to the throne placed for 
them in a huge Shamiana tent. 
They bowed right and left to 
the vast concourse of spec- 
tators and then took their 
seats. Sir Henry Macmahon 
asked leave to open the Darbar. 
Permission was granted. Drums 
rolled. Trumpets flourished. 
His Majesty rose and read a 
short speech, in which he an- 
nounced his coronation in Eng- 
land to his subjects in India. 
The Viceroy, the members of 
the Government of India, the 
Chiefs, the Governors, Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, Chief Com: 





1 The best account of the Darbar will be found in Sir John Fortescue’s ‘ Narra- 


tive of the Royal Visit to India’ (Macmillan & Co.). 
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missioners and then the repre- 
gntatives of the various prov- 
ines paid their homage in 
jum, It was then that the 
deadly plot of the Chief Justice 
in asking that he and his puisne 
Judges should go in a block, 
came to light. Instead of 
doing homage with the other 
representatives of the Bombay 
Presidency, he marshalled his 
learned brethren with a skill 
evidently born of much prac- 
tice, Extending in a wide 
gemicircle, the Judges com- 
pletely ‘ blanketed ’ the other 
members of the Bombay depu- 
tation. Bowing simultaneously, 
they filed swiftly out and had 
left the Imperial presence be- 
fore the other representatives 
had begun their part of the 
ceremonial. In other words, 
the Chief Justice and Judges 
of Bombay had, like the Chief 
Justice and Judges of Calcutta, 
been presented as a single 
group. I felt distinctly an- 
noyed, My friend, Colonel 
Berthon, completely restored my 
good humour by whispering, 
“Never mind, old chap, think 
of all the ‘ Bubbly’ the Chief 
will drink to-night ! ”’ 

After all those entitled to do 
homage had rendered it, their 
Majesties walked hand in hand 
and with measured steps from 
their thrones in the Shamiana 
to their thrones in the Royal 
Pavilion. Thereafter the heralds 
announced in English and Urdu 
that His Majesty had been 
crowned King in Westminster 
Abbey on the 2nd June. Next 
the Viceroy, by the King- 
Emperor’s order, stepped for- 
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_ ward and read a list of boons 


to be conferred in honour of 
the occasion —increased ex- 
penditure on education, a grant 
of half a month’s pay to non- 
commissioned officers, soldiers 
and certain minor civil officials 
and the release of some 
prisoners. 

Their Majesties returned to 
the Shamiana hand in hand, 
then the great surprise of the 
day happened. The King rose 
and proclaimed that the capital 
of India would in future be 
Delhi and not Calcutta. The 
partition of Bengal would be 
annulled. Eastern Bengal 
would disappear. Behar and 
Orissa would take its place. 
Bengal proper would become 
a Presidency. The Assam Chief 
Commissionership would be re- 
stored. The proclamation em- 
phasised that His Majesty was 
acting not on his own initia- 
tive, but solely on the counsel 
of his advisers. The secret had 
been admirably kept, and the 
shock of the announcement 
formed a climax to the historic 
scene. While the spectators 
were trying to take it in, Sir 
Henry Macmahon begged leave 
to close the Darbar. The 
trumpeters blew their last fan- 
fare, their Majesties re-entered 
their carriage, while a hundred 
and one guns thundered out a 
farewell salute. So ended the 
most famous Darbar ever held, 

My wife was able to attend 
the other ceremonies, but none 
left such an impression on us 
as the investiture held on the 
14th December. It took place 
in a tent large enough to seat 
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several hundred people, and it 
was packed full of officials and 
their wives and of Indian chiefs 
and their relatives. At one 
end sat the King-Emperor and 
the Queen-Empress on thrones. 
The first to be decorated was 
Her Majesty, on whom was 
conferred the Grand Cross of 
the Star of India. She knelt 
before the King. He put the 
collar of the Order round her 
neck. She kissed his hand. 
He embraced her tenderly on 
the cheek. Thereafter came 
other recipients of decorations. 
About half-way through the 
ceremony a whisper of “ Fire!” 
ran through the big tent. The 
tent of Mr Lucas, the Private 
Secretary to the Secretary of 
State, had caught fire, and we 
could hear the roar of the 
flames. Everyone felt uneasy, 
but everyone also showed 
exemplary bravery. A few 
excited colonels stood up them- 
selves and shouted at the top 
of their voices “Sit down!” 
to everybody else. I looked at 
their Majesties. The King went 
on with the business of investi- 
ture as if he had no other 
thought. The Queen sat cool 
and motionless, as if carved in 
marble. Behind the thrones 
the tent door opened, and I 
could see a double row of Sikh 
soldiers, ready to give their 
lives, if need be, to ensure their 
Majesties’ safety ; but for cool 
courage and indifference to 
danger, I have never seen any- 
thing equal to that displayed 
by the King and Queen. 
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On the 16th December their 
Majesties left Delhi to shoot 
big game in Nepal. My wits 
and I returned to Bombay, 
She went to Mahableshwar, 
where she had left the children, 
I remained at Bombay to cope 
with the arrears of routine 
work that had accumulated 
while I was engaged with the 
labours of the Darbar. I also 
had to prepare for their Ma- 
jesties’ official departure. 

At noon on the 10th January 
the King and Queen returned 
to Bombay. They were re- 
ceived by the Viceroy, who had 
preceded them, and drove in 
state from the station to the 
Apollo Bandar. Alighting at 
the amphitheatre, they went 
in procession to the thrones in 
the pavilion. There the Vice- 
President of the Bombay Execu- 
tive Council! read an address. 
He read it slowly and dis- 
tinctly, and I was admiring 
the clearness of his pronuncia- 
tion. Suddenly Lord X—, 
who was standing behind me, 
said in a savage whisper, “ For 
God’s sake, stick a pin into that 
fellow’s leg and get him to 
read faster.” As that is not 
the usual way in which a 
Secretary conveys suggestions 
to a Member of Council, I 
modified the form of the re- 
quest. “If you please, sir,” 
I said, “‘ Lord X: has begged 
me to ask whether you could 
not read a little faster.” The 
Vice-President took fright at 
this, and gabbled through the 
rest of the address at such a 








1 The late Sir Richard Lamb. 
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rate that no one could follow 
a word he said. 

After the address the high 
officials and Foreign Consuls 
were presented to His Majesty. 
For some seconds I thought 
there was going to be a bad 
‘jam.’ I had carefully kept 
a clear passage through which 
gentlemen to be presented 
should pass. Suddenly I no- 
ticeed several gigantic officers 
of the Royal Staff blocking the 
passage. I was completely at 
a loss what to do, as the pro- 
ceedings were about to begin. 
Suddenly Sir Rollo Grimston 
grasped the situation, and I 
heard his cheery voice call out, 
“Officers of the Royal Staff, 
higher up!” His command 
acted like magic. The group 
of giants moved to the left 
and the gap was once more 
open. I have never felt so 
profoundly grateful to anyone 
as I did at that moment to Sir 
Rollo Grimston. 

After the presentations their 
Majesties walked forward alone 
towards the amphitheatre. The 
King saluted. The Queen 
bowed. They then turned amid 
a storm of cheers and walked 
towards their launch. As they 
descended the steps, the crowd 
began to sing as if with one 
voice, ‘God save the King.” 
I found myself standing close 
to Sir Charles Cleveland, the 
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talented head of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department. 
Throughout the Royal pro- 
gress he had watched over 
their Majesties’ safety with 
success. Neither of us sang; 
we seized each other’s hands 
and shook them heartily, over- 
flowing with joy and thank- 
fulness that neither outrage 
nor unpleasant incident had 
marred the Royal visit. Their 
Majesties were leaving India 
safe and well after an un- 
paralleled triumph. Nothing 
else in the world mattered. 
That evening I walked to 
Colaba, the southernmost point 
of Bombay Island, and watched 
with feelings of heartfelt grati- 
tude the s.s. Medina accom- 
panied by her escort, spread 
fanwise on each side, steam out 
into the Arabian Sea. 

Next morning we had to 
attend the railway station in 
uniform, as it was the official 
departure of the Viceroy. As 
Lord Hardinge shook hands, 
he very kindly assured me that 
His Majesty had been pleased 
with the preparations made 
for his arrival and departure. 
All I could reply was, “I 
am very pleased indeed to 
hear your Excellency say so.” 
The following day I took 
seven weeks’ leave and joined 
my wife and children in Maha- 
bleshwar. 
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Hic et ubique. 
A GOOD BOY. 


BY F. 


Tus is a true tale of a 
pilot cutter and her crew. 
There are few travellers by sea 
who have not felt a thrill of 
interest at the going or coming 
of the pilot. They have hung 
over the rails in the hush that 
pervades an outward-bound 
vessel as he goes down the 
side-ladder into his boat, some- 
times to vanish almost imme- 
diately into inky gloom. When 
approaching port they have 
strained their eyes ahead to 
see him standing up in his 
boat—the first connecting link 
with the land after days of 
empty sea. And whether, in 
cool white uniform, he comes 
up from the calm of a tropical 
sea, or, in sou’-wester, oilskins 
and sea-boots, emerges drip- 
ping out of the short steep 
waves of the English Channel, 
he immediately creates a com- 
plete confidence by the mere 
prestige of his presence, Al- 
most invariably he is trust- 
worthiness personified. Pas- 
sengers, who have no reason 
whatever to feel anxiety, sigh 
happily and say to each other 
in tones of relief— 

** Ah! we have the pilot on 
board ! ” 

That the captain of the 
inward-bound vessel should 
feel relief is natural, for his 
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anxiety about a landfall js 
over. For him the strain of 
the voyage practically ceases 
with the coming of an expert 
in the navigation of the shoals 
and sandbanks — definitely 
limited by channel buoys— 
which lie ahead. But, why 
the passengers ? To them the 
appeal of the pilot’s coming 
must be mainly legendary, 
Frequently the manner of his 
coming is picturesque, and I 
recall one enchanting scene of 
tropical brilliancy. On a 
breathless morning at the 
mouth of one of our great 
Eastern rivers a large crowded 
passenger liner had slowed down 
to pick up a pilot. The sea 
was like a sheet of green glass, 
for it was the period of the 
neap tides and the water was 
not being fouled by the mud 
of the interior. From the 
pilot vessel—a white sailing 
brig at anchor with her yards 
precisely squared—a boat put 
off. It was rowed by six 
Coringhi lascars in blue wii- 
forms with red piping. In the 
stern sat the pilot in spotless 
white uniform adorned with 
brass buttons and gold-mounted 
shoulder-straps. The surface 
of the sea was like a kaleido- 
scope. It reflected the pure 
white hull of the brig and her 
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shapely spars with one vivid 
spot of colour at the masthead, 
where a drooping red-and-white 
flag represented the emblem of 
a pilot vessel on her boarding 
station ; it reflected in a blurred 
way the moving boat and the 
yaried hues of the uniforms 
of its occupants. The now 
motionless steamer, with its 
gay throng of passengers, cast 
a darker, deeper shadow. It 
was a vivid spectacle—but, 
alas! it will never be seen 
again; for a steamer has re- 
placed the sailing brig, and 
the pilot comes across from her 
in a motor boat. 

In almost all waters pilots 
now use steam or motor boats ; 
on occasions they use some- 
thing even more modern, some- 
thing definitely remote from 
the practice of the sea. A year 
or two ago @ large steamer was 
lying in Monte Video. She 
was bound through Magellan 
Straits. From there, to avoid 
the tempestuous westerly gales 
and high seas of the South 
Pacific which on her way up 
to Valparaiso in ballast trim 
would be tending to drive her 
on to a lee shore, her com- 
mander had booked a pilot to 
take her up the narrow land- 
locked Smyth Channel. By 
wing that route on her way 
north she would have hundreds 
of miles of sheltered inland 
navigation. But that pilot 
was in rather a quandary. He 
was in Valparaiso, where he 
had just left a ship, and 
found he could not get from 
there to Punta Arenas, where 
he intended to join the other 
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one, in time. He did not intend 
to miss her, so he managed to 
catch her in another way. He 
flew across the Andes in an 
aeroplane, took train to Monte 
Video and walked over the 
steamer’s gangway an hour 
before she was ready for sea. 

Only the other day the cap- 
tain of the steamer, an old 
shipmate of windjammer days, 
told me of this truly de luxe 
manner of picking up a pilot, 
and together we pondered over 
the change and progress which 
have overtaken even the con- 
servative lives of the pilotage 
services. I contrasted the aero- 
plane flying over the Andes 
with the scene at the mouth 
of the Eastern river; then I 
remembered a still more start- 
ling contrast, and my thoughts 
went winging back through the 
years to the time—not so long 
before the Great War—when 
sailing pilot cutters—some Brit- 
ish, most of them foreign— 
almost littered the English 
Channel; when many pilots, 
from the same ports, worked 
in opposition and bargained ; 
and in the North Sea men still 
boarded ships from cobles. In- 
deed my thoughts took me to 
the time when I was second 
mate of a large steamer bound 
up the Bristol Channel on a 
particularly murky November 
night. 

All the way from the Downs 
we had experienced half a gale 
from the south-west with almost 
continual rain. We had felt 
our way down Channel from 
light to light, picking them up 
sometimes when close to after 
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periods of considerable anxiety. 
We had successfully dodged 
very heavy traffic—both steam- 
ing and sailing, large and small. 
The captain had hardly been 
off the bridge for thirty-six 
hours, and was just about sick 
of it. 

We had sighted nothing since 
coming round the Longships ten 
hours earlier, and now, at two 
o’clock in the morning, we 
were looking for Hartland 
Point. Having run our dis- 
tance, the engines were slowed 
until they were just turning 
over. <A cast of the lead had 
been taken some time before, 
and the anxious captain came 
out of the chart-room, where 
he had been comparing the 
sample of the bottom brought 
up by the arming of the lead 
with the soundings on the chart, 
and joined me on the bridge. 
Together we stood, the rain 
streaming down our long oil- 
skin coats, peering off on the 
starboard bow in the direction 
where we thought the expected 
light lay. The weather was 
not quite thick enough for fog 
signals; there was just that 
tantalising amount of visibility 
which makes one reluctant to 
anchor. Simultaneously we dis- 
covered a single white light 
almost level with the bridge ; 
but it was not a shore one. It 
was too small and it was 
jumping about. From the rapid 
way in which it was altering 
its bearing it was close to. 
Suddenly, from just beneath 
it, a great flare flashed out. 
The glare showed up every 


outline of the little vessel dig. 
playing the white light from 
the masthead. She was 4 
pilot cutter with ©. F. and a4 
number painted in black on her 
mainsail. 

“A Cardiff pilot, thank God!” 
the old man exclaimed. 

The flare died down, splut- 
tered and went out, but in its 
place we could now see the 
dark loom of the cutter’s sails, 
She had been thrown up into 
the wind and, with little way 
on her, she rose and fell in the 
seaway as we slowly surged 
past. When she was almost 
abreast of our bridge a cheery 
hail came through the dripping 
alr— 

“Steamer ahoy! Where are 
°00 bound to? ” 

** Cardiff !”’ our old man re- 
sponded through hands cupped 
together to form a speaking 
trumpet. 

“Do ’oo want a pilot?” 

The captain did want a pilot 
—badly ; but he had no in- 
tention of saying so and paying 
the full pilotage in from Hart- 
land Point. Only windjammer 
men, uneasy when not enjoying 
the full freedom of the wide 
open seas, or total strangers 
would do that. 

“Not yet, pilot!” he 
shouted unblushingly. “Til 
stand in as far as Barry 
Roads.” 

“ Pretty thick, captin!” the 
disappointed pilot warned. 

** Ay, but I can feel my way 
in on the lead.” 

The reply shouted back from 
the cutter was conciliatory ; 
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evidently the pilot was dis- 

to strike a bargain. The 
steamer’s engines were stopped 
and a few turns of the reversed 
propeller took the way off her. 
The bewildering flow of words, 
offers and counter-offers sud- 
denly ceased, and I received a 
curt order. 

“Nip down on to the fore- 
deck, mister, and get the pilot 
ladder and the lamp over on 
the lee side. Then stand by 
with a rope for the boat.” 

Feeling my way down two 
Jadders in the inky darkness I 
reached the streaming iron fore- 
deck, and, with the aid of the 
three spare hands of the watch, 
tumbled the rope ladder over 
until its bottom rung was level 
with the wave crests, when IL 
made it fast. I heard the 
sound of oars working in row- 
locks, and a tiny cockle-shell 
of a boat came lurching out of 
the rain. Looking down 1 
could see two  oilskin - clad 
figures in it: one standing up 
and balancing himself, the other 
pulling on the oars. The pilot 
ignored the offer of a rope. 
As his boat rasped alongside 
and surged upwards, he made 
a spring for the ladder, clutched 
it, climbed briskly up it and 
was soon astride of the rail. 
The man he had left in the boat 
pushed off at once and com- 
menced to row away. 

I guided the pilot up to the 
bridge, where he shook hands 
With the captain, then glanced 
into the binnacle. 

“Slow ahead! Steady as ye 
go!” he ordered. 
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Immediately he gave the 
orders he rushed to the side 
of the bridge, leant out over 
the rail and stared down at 
the boat. Its solitary occupant 
was rowing hard toward the 
cutter, now lying with all her 
sails quivering about sixty 
yards ahead of him. The 
rower’s task was by no means 
an easy one, for wind and sea 
were right ahead of the boat 
and the white-topped waves 
were curling viciously. With 
the boat throwing its bow 
clear out of the water as the 
crest of every wave rushed at 
it regular dipping of the oars 
was impossible, yet the oarsman 
seemed to be gaining—though 
very slowly. Sometimes, when 
it got into the trough between 
two waves, the boat would 
disappear from our view alto- 
gether. After all, it was only 
a dinghy, and it seemed to me 
—a deep-sea sailor—that it 
had no right whatever to be 
out in such @ sea; certainly I 
had no desire to be in it. 

The pilot walked to the 
centre of the bridge, looked at 
the compass, had a good stare 
round, then returned hurriedly 
to the rail. As he watched the 
boat he stamped his foot im- 
patiently and muttered excited 
words of encouragement and 
advice to its occupant, who 
was, of course, out of hearing. 

“You seem to be rather 
anxious, pilot,” our old man 
remarked at last. 

““ Indeed to goodness, captin, 
and I am a bit anxious,” the 
pilot admitted. “’Oo see there 
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is only one boy aboard the 
cutter. And the trouble is he 
isn’t aboard the cutter: he’s 
in the boat!” 

“Good Lord! Then there’s 
nobody at all aboard the 
cutter!” our startled captain 
exclaimed. 

* That is so, captin.” 

Our old man walked to the 
engine-room telegraph and 
jerked the handle up to stop. 

“We'd better stand by for a 
bit, pilot ; I don’t like this,” 
he said uneasily. 

“Oh, it’s all right, captin ; 
it’s all right. There’s a bigger 
lop of sea on than [I like, but 
he'll fetch up to her. He’s a 


good boy,” the pilot cried 
confidently. 
Completely fascinated I 


watched the strenuous struggle 
through my night-glasses. I 
could just distinguish through 
the blur the dark loom of the 
cutter with her shivering flap- 
ping sails, and occasionally, as 
it perched on a wave top, the 
tiny boat, now steadily gaining. 
With a final spurt it shot up 
along the cutter’s quarter. Very 
dimly I saw the boy clambering 
over the low bulwark, and in 
an incredibly short time the 
boat dropped astern again, 
probably held by its painter. 

“That’s all right, captin,” 
the relieved pilot cried. ‘‘ We’ll 
be gettin’ on and pick up 
Lundy. Half speed ahead, 
mister.” 

I rang the telegraph, then 
trained my glasses on to the 
cutter again. Presumably under 
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the influence of a jib sheet 
hauled out to windward ghe 
filled away on the Starboard 
tack and commenced to stang 
in toward the Devon shor, 
As I watched I saw the light 
which had been showing from 
her masthead come sliding down 
on to the deck. As an invita. 
tion to vessels looking for 
pilot it would now be incon- 
venient. 

“That boy is in for a dirty 
night, pilot. How long will he 
be alone in the cutter?” ouw 
old man asked. 

“Till some time to-morroy, 
captin. (Starboard a bit, m’lad.) 
One o’ my partners is bringin’ 
@ loaded tramp out o’ Cardiff 
on the mornin’ tide ; the cutter 
will drop up on the flood and 
meet him.” 

Our steamer gathered way, 
and the cutter vanished into 
the murk astern. The captain, 
happy to relax after the ten- 
sion of the past two days, re- 
treated to the wing of the 
bridge and began to fill his pipe. 
Suddenly he suspended that 
operation and returned to the 
vicinity of the wheel. He had 
been thinking. 

** How old is that boy aboard 
the cutter, pilot ? ” he asked. 

“Sixteen come January! 
(Ease yer helm.) He’s a good 
boy, captin, though I say it 
myself, an’ perhaps I shouldn't, 
for I’m his father. A very 
good boy! (Steady now, steady 
as she goes.)” 

“Steady as she goes, sir!” 
the helmsman repeated. 
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*“ ANGELS UNAWARES.” 
BY A. ©. 
THE stage was set for up the slopes of Vesuvius. No 
romance. The scene was the café seemed to be secure against 


Bay of Naples, the time a 
gmmer night. The wind, 
which had blown steadily all 
day from the south-west, had 
fallen at sunset, and the lights 
of the shore and of the other 
ships of the squadron cast their 
reflections on still and ripple- 
less waters. Vesuvius was 
dearly discernible against a 
starlit sky. 

Most of us had spent the 
afternoon ashore walking or 
playing, and were now well 
content to lounge on the quar- 
ter-deck and smoke our pipes. 
One or two of the company 
were reclining lazily in deck- 
chairs, which they had been 
energetic enough to fetch up 
from their cabins. A party 
was playing bridge. The rest 
were sitting on the capstan. 
All, even the bridge players, 
were under the spell of the 
night. 

But there is always a fly in 
the ointment, and in this case 
it was the music. Two tunes 
which if we had heard once 
since our arrival in the Bay 
two days previously we had 
heard a hundred times, we now 
began to hear for the hundred 
and first time. ‘Santa Lucia’ 
and ‘Finiculi’ had greeted us 
before we had had time to drop 
anchor. They had pursued us 
cast to Pompeii and west to 
Posilipo, and had followed us 


them. And now, from a small 
boat which had pulled along- 
side of the starboard gangway, 
here they were again. 

It was just then that another 
boat, a most elegant motor- 
boat, made itself visible on the 
port side, travelling towards 
us at a leisurely speed. It 
evidently had for occupants 
another musical party, for 
voices could be heard singing 
to the accompaniment of what 
sounded like a mandoline. But, 
wonderful to relate, there was 
a change of tune. The strains 
arising from the motor-boat 
were other than those arising 
from its humble rival near-by. 
We became mildly interested, 
more, it must, however, be 
admitted, on account of the 
unusually up-to-date craft than 
on account of the music of 
those who were in it. 

“I wonder who they are,” 
said the First Lieutenant. 

“Td like to turn the hose 
on the whole outfit,” growled 
the Pilot in a manner sugges- 
tive of a disappointment in his 
morning mail. 

“Why not let’s have them 
on board?” was the unex- 
pected suggestion which came 
from the Chief. But the ques- 
tion got no reply beyond the 
Pilot’s pregnant ‘‘ Oh, Lord!” 

The Chief, however, had not 
spoken in jest. 
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“Do you mind, sir, if we 
have these folks on board to 
sing to us?” he asked the 
Captain, who had just come 
up on deck. 

“No,” after some hesitation 
was the answer, “ provided 
that you do not take them 
below.” 

The invitation was conveyed 
to them in English, for none of 
us could speak Italian, and 
immediately accepted in Ameri- 
can, “I guess we sure will.” 
So the boat drew alongside 
the gangway and its occupants 
came on board, the Chief doing 
the honours of host. There 
were five of them: the ‘ Ameri- 
can’ who had answered our 
hail (we learned afterwards 
that he was a young Italian 
who had just returned from a 
visit to New York) ; two young 
ladies, who naturally became a 
centre of interest; a stout 
pleasant-featured lady whom 
we judged might be their 
mother; and a tall handsome 
Italian, the father, no doubt. 
Chairs were found and refresh- 
ments provided, and after some 
difficult and desultory conver- 
sation the Chief, in his best 
manner, suggested that we 
should like very much to hear 
them sing. 

His request was directed to- 
wards the young ladies, but it 
was the ‘ American’ who smil- 
ingly complied. He immedi- 
ately began to finger his instru- 
ment. His repertoire seemed 
to consist of the popular airs 
of the day—it was 1922 and 
‘Swanee’ was the favourite— 
and he made a few sallies into 


these. We helped him wher 
we could. Then suddenly ang 
without warning he broke into 
grand opera, and we fell gilent 
to listen. Our interest began 
to awaken. Soon it became 
admiring appreciation, for we 
were made to realise that this 
was a man who could sing. His 
rich tenor voice was of the 
rarest quality, rising in pa 
sionate crescendo, falling into 
the softest cadence. In that 
moment we forgave Naples for 
‘Santa Lucia’ and ‘ Finiculi’ 
It seemed as if Caruso, but 
lately buried by the Bay, had 
come to life again to vindicate 
the honour of his native city. 

After several encores we felt 
that we could not further insist, 
Conversation was resumed, gay 
laughing conversation eked out 
now and then by snatches of 
song. Then someone, the Cap- 
tain I think it was, proposed 
that one of the ladies might 
sing. At this the tall Italian 
whispered something to the 
middle-aged lady who sat by 
him, and she in turn spoke to 
the ‘American.’ There fd- 
lowed amongst the three a 
good deal of laughter. Evi- 
dently our guests found some- 
thing amusing in the situation 
which we were at a Joss to 
understand. 

At last there came a lull. 
The ‘ American’ played a few 
bars of what some of us recog: 
nised as a song from one of 
Puccini’s operas, and our atten- 
tion turned to the young ladies. 
And then came the second 
surprise of that night. It was 
neither of the young ladies who 
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proke the silence—it was she 
whom we had thought was 
‘mother’! And as she sang 
there fell upon us all a spell 
more potent than that of the 
Italian night. The wonder of 
that voice! What richness and 
fulness of expression! We sat 
in rapture, entranced by the 
magic of its beauty. When 
she came to the end of the 
piece we did not applaud. To 
have done so would have 
seemed impertinent. We waited 
in silence for her to go on, to 
sing to us again. And gracious- 
ly she did so. She sang not 
once but many times, and 
never before had we listened 
to music such as that. 

The end came. Our pent-up 
enthusiasm at last found out- 
let. We let her see what 
delight she had given us. What 
was to happen next? We 
remembered the Captain’s in- 
junction before the party had 
come on board. Yet how 
could we let them go without 
some further token of our 
gratitude ? It was the Captain 
himself who solved the diffi- 
culty. We heard him, enthu- 
siastic as any of us, inviting 
them to his cabin and including 
us all in the invitation. So 
below we went, and there in 
the sanctum sanctorum we drank 
the health of our guests. Thus 
fittingly were they honoured, 
and when a little later they 
went ‘ over the side ’ we cheered 
them to the echo. 

“Well, I’m blest, but that 
Was a strange experience,” were 
the words of the Captain as 
we stood there at the top of 
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the gangway after the singers 
had disappeared into the 
night. 

** Who do you think she is ? ” 
asked the Chief. 

“‘ I know who she is,” replied 
the Captain. ‘ One of the girls 
told me,” and then he paused 
deliberately with the import- 
ance of one about to divulge a 
great secret. 

“That is Tetrazzini. The 
young Italian who sang is the 
tenor whom she recently dis- 
covered and is bringing out this 
autumn. The other is her 
manager and the two girls are 
her pupils.” 

We were thunderstruck by 
the announcement. 

** Are you sure ? ” questioned 
the sceptical Pilot. 

** Yes, but you can verify 
the facts for yourself. She is 
staying at the Grand Hotel, 
and will be delighted, I am 
assured, if any of you will call 
and have tea with her.” 

One or two officers did so 
on the following day. There 
was no mistake. She was none 
other than the great Tetrazzini. 
But most of us felt there was 
no need for any reassurance. 
No one but Tetrazzini could 
have sung like that. 

The story of our happy 
adventure soon got round the 
squadron, and during the fol- 
lowing days we were besieged 
by visitors, all eager to learn 
the details of Tetrazzini’s un- 
conventional visit. The flag- 
ship, perhaps a little bit jealous 
of our good fortune, became 
interested, and sent a deputa- 
tion to wait upon her with an 
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invitation to come on board 
on one of the following even- 
ings and sing to a properly 
constituted audience. She 
kindly agreed. But it was not 
to be. We received an intima- 
tion that something had come 
in the way to prevent her 
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keeping the appointment, and 
the squadron was due to gail 
before any other arrangement 
could be made. It was a pity, 
But we found consolation jn 
the fact that we had had our 
concert. Not always does the 
flagship have the luck. 


‘ SQUEEZE.’ 


BY R. T. 


THE Wuck To is a fat and 
comfortable-looking ship. She 
plies regularly between Shang- 
hai and Ichang, picking up 
freight and passengers where 
she can: at Nanking and Pu- 
kow, at Kiu-kiang and Hankow, 
or from the scores of tiny 
landing - stages that jut out 
into the turbulent waters of 
the Yangtse River. Strange 
noises and pungent smells come 
from her interior, for, crowded 
on and amongst her very mixed 
cargo, upwards of five hundred 
Chinese passengers sleep and 
eat and gamble and quarrel. 
Eight Mexican dollars (about 
twelve shillings) carries an adult 
peasant the six hundred miles 
from Shanghai to Hankow, a 
four days’ journey during 
which food is provided by the 
ship’s comprador. But one 
needs to be inured to the simple 
life before taking passage ’tween 
decks in the Wuck To. 

The upper deck provides 
good saloon accommodation for 
about twenty; seldom fully 
occupied nowadays, it is feared, 
for depression has laid its hand 
heavily on the Yangtse valley, 


and affluent travellers are few. 
Half these first-class cabins 
are given up to the tin-hatted 
soldiers of the ship’s guard; 
strange conditions under which 
to meet British infantrymen, in 
this case sturdy little pitmen 
from the Tyneside, whose cool 
acceptance of their unusual 
duties reminds one of their 
motto, Quo fata vocant. A 
sentry on the bridge stands 
beside his Lewis-gun, and the 
armoured plating round the 
rails, which isolates the top 
deck into the semblance of a 
fortress, reminds one that to 
ply for trade on the bandit- 
infested Middle River may be 
less placid an affair than the 
run from Westminster to Kew. 

One sultry night in the early 
summer of 1931 the Wuck To 
arrived at Hankow and tied 
up to the Ewo wharf. The 
shore lines were scarcely made 
fast before the bustle of em- 
barkation and disembarkation 
was in full swing, with all the 
din and confusion in which the 
oriental seems to thrive. But 
the chaos between decks is 
dealt with by the comprador, 
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gnd the supervision of the 
handling of cargo falls to the 
chief officer, leaving the skipper 
free to quit the bridge and join 
us in the saloon. 

There were only two of us: 
Henderson, who for a living 
tastes and deals in tea, but 
who, in his hours of relaxation, 
puts care aside and is given to 
conviviality ; and I, having 
completed my spell of duty in 
command of the military anti- 
piracy guards, taking passage 
to Shanghai to rejoin my regi- 
ment. 

The blue-gowned bar boy 
shuffled in with ‘ whisky-soda ’ 
and set it on the table between 
us, and we three, over our night- 
cap, somehow fell to the dis- 
cussion of ‘squeeze’; of how 
the coolie foreman squeezes 
for himself a rake-off from the 
miserable wages of his gang, 
and the cook-boy in the taipan’s 
household takes his toll from 
both tradesman and mistress ; 
the rickshaw coolie touches the 
foreigner for thrice the legal 
fare, and the fat shopkeeper 
is squeezed by the Chinese 
police as the price of his 
immunity from thugs. Our 
tea man declared how, without 
bribery, he would cut no ice 
at all in his dealings up and 
down the river, and Captain 
Baker told of how impossible 
life would be were he not blind 
to the oriental customs in his 
comprador’s daily round. No 
grade of public or private life 
in China appears to be immune 
from this curse of ‘ squeeze.’ 
The squeezing is only limited 
by the victim’s capacity to 
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pay, and the pips of the poor 
in China appear not to squeak, 
for China is very old, and 
‘squeeze’ and China were born 
of one mother. 

Within two miles of us, whilst 
we were speaking, the flooded 
Han River was steadily eating 
its way through a derelict 
bund, whilst the ‘flood tax’ 
was being diverted into the 
pockets of the local war lord. 
Neglect to control this flood 
water led to the overwhelming 
of the city of Hankow two 
months later. 

The current copy of ‘ The 
North China News’ lay before 
us on the table. It gave, as 
quite ordinary news, the con- 
ditions under which Chiang 
Kai-shek was settling the latest 
revolution south of Pekin ; two 
steps in rank and a thousand 
dollars for any battalion com- 
mander who returned to his 
allegiance with his command 
intact; thirty dollars to any 
individual soldier complete with 
rifle, but only twenty should 
he come back unarmed. The 
leader of this revolt, who had 
terrorised an area as big as 
Wales for three months, was 
permitted to leave the country 
with ‘ ten truck loads of booty.’ 

Captain Baker recounted that 
even poorly paid employees in 
his own ship’s company would 
at times be met at Shanghai 
by their own private cars and 
were known to live a shore life 
of comparative affluence. The 
suggestion that opium smug- 
gling was the key to this 
mystery he cynically turned 
down. ‘“ Smuggling in opium,” 
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he declared, “‘ is all handled by 
the official Opium Suppression 
Bureau, and they don’t permit 
any poaching on that rich 
preserve.” 

The medley of riverside noises 
worked up suddenly, whilst we 
were speaking, to a tornado of 
shouts and running and bump- 
ings, and then two rifle or 
pistol shots. Then an apparent 
silence for a few seconds before 
the normal din of ship and 
wharf again got into its stride. 
The flow of the skipper’s con- 
versation continued unchecked, 
but only his complete uncon- 
cern caused me to control my 
urge to seek cover. When his 
natrative offered the oppor- 
tunity, the captain rose, saying, 
“Always the same at this 
d——d place lately. Chinese 
police making trouble for the 
crew.’ And with that he bade 

*“ good night’ and we dis- 
uae to our cabins, I not dis- 
pleased that mine was near the 
guard. 

At breakfast the following 
morning I learned that nine 
of the Wuck To’s crew had 
been removed to be charged 
with an assault on the police 
during last night’s search by 
the Chinese customs. It was 
the usual story: a marked 
divergence of opinion as to 
the amount of ‘ squeeze’ due to 
the searchers and their body- 
guard. The casualty list in- 
cluded one policeman rendered 
permanently unserviceable with 
@ spanner and one fire- “boy 
missing. The term ‘ missing’ 
recalled to my mind the shoot- 
ing of the night before, and 
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that the Yangtse in flood has 
@ seven-knot current. 

Frivolity at breakfast was 
never one of Captain Baker's 
faults, but this morning he 
was more than usually morose, 
By noon, however, he had re- 
staffed his engine-room, and 
his geniality was restored. 

In the middle of the forenoon 
we were boarded by the captain 
of the Wuh Fo, which is a 
sister ship of the Wuck To, 
He was livid with rage. One 
of his best boys had also been 
locked up, notwithstanding that 
his ship had arrived at Hankow 
some hours after the brawl in 
our vessel. So together these 
two skippers set off to ‘see 
about it,’ and I, having nothing 
to do, joined them. 

Arrived at the police post 
we were able to view at close 
range China’s judiciary system 
at work. Through the grill of 
one room could be seen most 
of Captain Baker’s boys smok- 
ing and playing cards, with 
two accoutred policemen taking 
a hand. An air of peace and 
good-fellowship lay about the 
place, and the languid sentry 
was only with difficulty per- 
suaded to take his eyes from 
the card game to listen to our 
demands to be introduced to 
the ‘No. 1 Boss.’ 

The sentry himself was worth 
our having come to see. He 
stood about five feet—and 4 
weedy five feet at that. His 
face, however, was very much 
outsize, devoid of any expres- 
sion, and his apparent age 
was about seventeen. He was 
wearing the usual blue linen 
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suit, faded and ragged; his 
legs were partly wrapped in 
dilapidated puttees, and on his 
feet were felt slippers. For 
equipment, he had a leather 
pelt with the buckle saucily 
palanced on his behind, and a 
cotton bandolier held real car- 
tridges that presumably fitted 
the battered Mauser which, 
for his greater comfort, he had 
left against the doorpost. But 
his headgear was the most 
remarkable item of his outfit, 
for on his enormous size nine 
head he was balancing, with 
difficulty, a size five cap of the 
‘Gorblimey ’ pattern, with the 
most ludicrous result. As this 
keeper of the gate appeared 
also to be deaf and dumb, and 
as none of us three boasted 
one word of Chinese, there was 
a lull before the negotiations 
were carried forward to the 
next stage. 

We were presently ushered 
into the presence of one Fong, 
a captain of police. He sat 
before his desk, pen in hand 
and clad in a well-cut uniform, 
and he welcomed us speaking 
excellent English. We later 
learned that he had spent 
three years at an American 
university. He heard our story 
and remarked how much diffi- 
culty he had experienced in 
the matter of the confession 
due from Woo Chong, the Fuh 
Wo’s perfectly innocent fire- 
boy. And without a confession, 
of course, no Chinese case is 
considered complete. 

Our nice little police officer 
was full of apologies. Said he 
thought there was something 
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wrong, as Woo Chong, under 
examination, had insisted that 
his ship reached the port some 
eight hours after the row had 
died down. He offered us a 
cigarette, and said the man 
should be released at once. 

Now all this took time. 
Eventually, however, he called 
out some instructions, and the 
door behind him opened. And 
there was the luckless Woo 
Chong, suspended from the 
ceiling by his thumbs in such 
a way that his toes just reached 
the floor. He was cut down in 
an unhurried sort of way and 
cast into the street, with a 
parting kick from the incensed 
police whose time he had so 
inconsiderately wasted. But for 
our intervention he would have 
remained suspended, presum- 
ably, until the case against 
him, including his confession, 
was complete. 

That night the Wuck To 
cast off and ran with the 
stream for Shanghai. Forty- 
eight hours later we drew into 
Jardine’s wharf in the Whangpo 
River, and there, waiting for 
us on the quay, was Captain 
Baker’s No. 1 fire-boy, whom 
we had left six hundred miles 
away in durance vile at Han- 
kow. He smilingly boarded the 
ship and resumed his job, 
giving me a matey “ ’Ow-do”’ 
as he passed. The comprador 
brought his story to us. He 
had paid a substitute to take 
his place in the lock-up, bribed 
the sentry to turn his back, 
and left with our friendly 
police officer a token of appre- 
ciation for his permitting this 
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rearrangement amongst his 
lodgers. He had then paid 
the 300 dollars (Mex.) necessary 
for his conveyance by the 
American Air Line from Han- 
kow to Shanghai. All this to 
keep his job in the engine-room 
of the Wuck To. 

“And that job,” grunted 
Captain Baker, “‘ is worth thirty 
dollars a month. Soldier! if 
you and I knew as much about 
‘squeeze ’ as some of the Chinks 
in this ship, I wouldn’t need 
to be driving this old tub up 
and down the Yangtse, and 
you could sport a tin hat made 
of gold.” 

“Here’s to you, captain,” 
said I, “and may we meet 
again.” 


H.M.S. Phrio, an armed mer- 
chant cruiser, was ploughing 
her way round Cape Horn. 
She was engaged in the task of 
keeping Britain’s trade routes 
free from enemy raiders. 

In peace time she had been 
a liner, carrying mails and 
passengers to and from the 
Antipodes. At the outbreak 
of war she was stripped of 
her elegant fittings, leaving 
practically nothing but the 
hull, and armed with eight 
six-inch guns. She was now a 
fighting unit, and, manned with 
a naval captain and crew, 
proudly flew the White Ensign 
of His Majesty’s Navy. 

It was the first hour of the 
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“Chin, chin, soldier,” hg 
replied; “and speaking of 


squeeze, watch your step in the 
Soochow Road.” 

But a very yellow taxi, 
piloted by a very yellow oriep- 
tal, miraculously conveyed me 
at break-neck speed through 
the traffic of Broadway and 
up the Nanking Road to my 
quarters at the Shanghai Race 
Club, and I slept that night in 
@ room whose window looks 
out over the fairyland of 
Shanghai’s night lights. As 
my eyes closed in sleep, the 
last impression carried with 
me into dreamland was of the 
word CASANOVA, outlined in 
golden fire in ten-foot letters 
against a velvet sky. 


middle watch, and darkness 
and silence reigned in the ship’s 
galley. Suddenly a hoarse 
whisper broke the silence. 

** Cocoa.” 

“Strewth, wot a bit of 
luck.” 

“Yus,”’ continued the first 
whisper. ‘Now you nip up 
forrard and fetch a tin of your 
milk.” 

There was a distinct em- 
phasis on the personal pronoun. 
Bill was a cockney and had 
quite his share of their 
shrewdness. 

Bill and Jim, our two heroes, 
were A.B.’s belonging to the 
Red Watch on board. They 
were scrounging round the 
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galley to see what they could 
‘arf-inch ’ a8 Bill put it. 

Now it is a remarkable fact, 
put the lower-deck always 
thinks that the officers and 
staff responsible for the victual- 
ling of the ship are making 
pounds and pounds out of 
them. According to them, all 
paymasters, chief stewards, and 
store-keepers Own rows of 
houses and motor cars, pur- 
chased with money illicitly 
flched from the crew. You 
have only to attend a ship’s 
concert and listen to the 
‘patter * of the artists to have 
this fact corroborated. Con- 
sequently Bill and Jim had 
no scruples in endeavouring, 
as they quaintly put it, to 
get a bit of ‘their own back.’ 
However, let’s get on with our 
story. 

Soon Jim returned with his 


tin of milk. Carefully they 
closed the doors of the galley 


and switched on a light. Of 
course the ship carried dead- 
lights on all ports so there was 
no danger of a light or even a 
reflection being seen from the 
deck or bridge. 

Under the light the men 
examined their find. Yes! it 
was @ large tin of cocoa, about 
three parts full. My word, 
what a feed they would have ! 
Soon a kettle of water was 
boiling merrily on the stove, 
two mugs were requisitioned 
and heaped up with cocoa, the 
boiling water was poured on, 
and two spoonfuls of Jim’s 
milk added to each mug. 

“We ought to ’ave more of 
this served out,” said Bill 
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between noisy sips at the hot 
drink. 

“* Yore right,” spluttered Jim. 
*** Anging abart the ’Orn as we 
’ave been for the last month.” 

Just then the galley door 
opened and in walked the 
Third Engineer. Bill’s sharp 
mind took in the situation at 
a@ glance. 

“°’Ave a nice ’ot cup of 
cocoa, sir ? ”’ he asked. 

“Certainly, if there’s any 
going,’’ said the officer. 

As no question was asked 
Bill rightly concluded that the 
officer assumed this was an 
extra ration ordered from the 
bridge. 

The officer finished his drink 
and resumed his rounds. Our 
two scroungers, after drinking 
another mugful apiece, doused 
the glim and silently stole 
forrard with the remains of 
their ill-gotten loot. 

The following morning the 
Doctor walked into the ship’s 
office. 

** Pay,” he said to the Pay- 
master, “‘can I have a word 
with you in private ? ”’ 

“Sure. Come along to my 
cabin.” 

These two officers had struck 
up a great friendship, as is 
often the case on ship-board 
with these two branches of 
the service. They walked along 
to the cabin, and entering, the 
Doctor carefully closed the 
door. 

“I say, old man,” he said, 
“I’m afraid there’s going to 
be an awful row this morning.” 

“Oh!” said the Paymaster. 
** Does it affect me, then ? ” 
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“Well, yes. What cocoa do 
you give the ship’s company ? ”’ 

Now the ship was run on 
what is known as General 
Messing, and the Paymaster, 
who had been a purser in peace 
time, was entirely responsible 
for victualling the ship. Con- 
sequently he answered with 
some show of heat. 

“Why, Doc., the very best. 
What makes you ask ? ”’ 

“Well, the First Lieutenant 
sent for me this morning, 
handed me a tin of cocoa, and 
asked me to analyse the 
contents.” 

“There was nothing wrong 
with it, was there ? ”’ 

“* Honestly, it was poor stuff. 
As a matter of fact I could 
find very little pure cocoa. 
For your sake, old chap, I’ve 
reported it as 50 per cent 
cocoa and the rest foreign 
matter.” 

“1m damned if I can under- 
stand it. Let me see the tin.”’ 

“Ah! I can’t do that,” 
said the Doctor. ‘ After I had 
taken out a sample, the First 
Lieutenant sealed the tin up 
and took it away. I’m awfully 
sorry, but I’m afraid the ‘ Old 
Man’ will raise Cain. You 
know how keen he is on the 
quality of the food supplied 
to the crew. ‘Number One’ 
has ordered the inquiry for 
this morning, after defaulters. 
Of course he will have my 
report, and the men concerned 
will be there to state their 
case to the Captain. I thought 
I’d give you the tip.” 

“Thanks awfully, 


Doc.,”’ 
said the Paymaster. 
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The Doctor left, and the 


Paymaster sat smoking jp 


gloomy contemplation. Ypg! 
there sure would be 4 
row. Well! 


something must 
be done. He rang his bell 
and sent the messenger for the 
Chief Steward. 

“* Bradford,” he asked, when 
the Steward arrived, “ has any- 
one been tampering with the 
dry-store room ? ” 

“No, sir! I’ve had no 
report of anything of the sort. 
What’s the trouble, sir?” 

The Paymaster certainly 
looked troubled. 

“Well! there’s a complaint 
going before the ‘Old Man’ 
this morning from the lower- 
deck about the cocoa we give 
them.”’ 

“ Why, sir, it’s the best that 
money can buy.” 

“I know,” answered the 
officer, and he briefly related 
his conversation with the 
Doctor. 

The Steward listened in 
silence until the tale was 
finished, then he said— 

“I can’t make head or tail 
of it, sir. Shall we send for 
the Store-keeper and question 
him ? ” 

** Yes ; 
here.” 

The Store-keeper appeared, 
but could throw no light on 
the matter. 

“Anyhow, Cairns,” said the 
Paymaster, “ you'd better fall 
in on the quarter-deck. You 
may be asked a question or 
two at the inquiry.” 

““ Ay, ay, sir,” and the man 
withdrew. 


fetch him along 
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Defaulters had been dealt 
with, and the First Lieutenant 
had sent along to the Captain’s 
cabin. 

On a small table were the 
sealed tin of cocoa, a small 
test-tube containing an evil- 
looking fluid, and a sheet of 
paper, which proved to be the 
Doctor’s report. 

On one side of the table 
ranged the Paymaster, Store- 
keeper, and Chief Steward ; 
on the other were two A.B.’s. 
On inquiry the Paymaster 
learned that they were a couple 
of hands in the Red Watch. 
The Doctor stood with the 
First Lieutenant. 

The Captain arrived, took 
the salute, and immediately 
proceeded with the business in 
hand. 

“Well! what’s the com- 
plaint ? ’ he demanded. 

“These two men were 
unable to go on watch this 
morning,’ spoke ‘ Number 
One’ a8 the First Lieutenant 
is called. ‘‘ I asked the Doctor 
to see them, and he has put 
them off duty, sir.’ The Cap- 
tain turned to the Doctor. 

“What have you to report ? ”’ 
he demanded. 

“Well, sir, at the request of 
the First Lieutenant I exam- 
ined these two men. I found 
them suffering from colitis, and 
have put them on the sick list 
for a few days.” 

“ Any explanation, Doctor ? ” 

“The men complain that the 
cocoa supplied by the ship is 
of inferior quality.” 

‘Number Qne’ 
up the tale. 


then took 
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“Yes, sir, the men produced 
the remains of a tin of cocoa. 
I asked the Doctor to analyse 
it. Here is his report,” and 
he handed the Captain the 
paper. 

The Captain read the report, 
then he picked up the test- 
tube and examined the con- 
tents. He turned to the men 
and told them to come up to 
the table. 

“Have you anything to 
say ?’’ he asked in a voice of 
suppressed rage. 

“ Yus, sir,” said Bill. “ Be- 
fore we come on watch this 
morning, Jim and me made 
ourselves @ cup 0’ cocoa, sir.”’ 

“Well,” said the Captain, 
“ what then?” 

Poor Bill certainly looked ill 
and his voice was decidedly 
tremulous. 

“Arter we’d drunk it, sir, 
we feels kinder funny inside. 
W’en bosun cum along to turn 
the watch to, we tells im we 
feels bad, and shows ‘im the 
cocoa, so ’e takes it along to 
the First Loot., and orders us 
to stand-by till we’d seen the 
Doctor.” 

The Captain had heard 
enough. He flew into a fear- 
ful rage. Turning to the 
Paymaster he thundered— 

“Don’t you realise that we 
are at war? How dare you 
feed my crew with inferior 
goods? Can you expect them 
to be efficient? What have 
you to say ? ”’ 

The Paymaster stood silent 
and embarrassed. Then he 
asked to be allowed to see the 
tin. The Captain picked it up 
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to hand to him when the Store- 
keeper stepped forward and 
spoke. ‘ Excuse me, sir, that’s 
my tin. It’s been stolen.” 

“We're not going into the 
question of whose tin it is,” 
roared the Captain. ‘“ What 
I want to know is—what is 
this damned stuff you call 
cocoa ? ”’ 

“It isn’t cocoa, sir,” per- 


sisted the Store-keeper. “ It’s 
red ochre.” 
“Red ochre?’’ The Cap- 


tain could hardly articulate. 
** What on earth do you mean ? 
Explain yourself, man.” 

“You see, sir, I’ve been 
doing a job of work in the 
galleys, painting the deck, sir. 
I hadn’t finished it, so I put 
the powder in an empty cocoa 
tin, intending to mix it up and 
finish the job this morning. I 
went along to the galley this 
morning and the tin was gone, 
and that’s it. I know by the 
way the paper is torn.” 

During this recital Bill and 
Jim had begun to show signs of 
distress. Suddenly Jim gave a 
moan and was assisted to the 
ship’s side, only just in time. 
Bill also decided to follow his 
mate’s example. 
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The Third Engineer, who had 
had occasion to bring Up a 
defaulter, had lingered on the 
quarter-deck and been an inter. 
ested spectator to the inquiry, 
A sudden call within seemed to 
necessitate his hasty departure, 

The Captain turned to the 
First Lieutenant. ‘‘ Put those 
men in the sick-bay. When 
they are better, I'll resume this 
inquiry and also go into the 
question of pilfering.” He 
strode off the quarter-deck. 

The Paymaster spoke: 

“Doctor,” he said, “ be- 
fore those men go into hospital 
will you examine their mouths, 
please ? ” 

The Doctor walked over to 
our two heroes, who had now 
been accommodated with 
chairs. 

“Open your mouths,” he 
ordered. 

The men threw back their 
heads and gaped. Their teeth, 


their tongues, their throats 
and gums were stained a 
dull red. 


‘‘Thank you, Doctor,” said 
the Paymaster. “‘ Rather ap- 
posite that these men should 
both be in the Red Watch, 
eh?” 
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